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PREFACE. 



THIS colledion of reflexions and re-* 
marks, made without order or method^ 
and almoft without connedion^ was be- 
gan to pleafe a good and fenfibla mother. I 
at fii^ ddfigned only a fhort plan in the com* 
pafi of a few pages, but my fubjed draw- 
ing me on in fpite of myfelf, this plan infcnfi- 
bly became a kind of regular ftru<5ture, too large 
indeed for what it contains^ but too fmall for 
Ac importance of the argument, I have long 
heiitated about the publication of this perform- 
ance; and often have I been made foniible,. 
while I was employed in writing it, that the 
fcribbling of a few pamphlets, does not render us 
equal for the compoiition of a methodical work. 
After fome vain efforts to do better, I thought ^ 
it my duty to fend it abroad in its prefent form, 
imagining it is of importance, that the attention 
of die public (houid be turned this way ; and 
;.Vot* L A 'diough 
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ii THE AUTHOR't 

though my ideas fhould happen to be wrong, if 
I give birch to right ones in others, I {hail not 
have entirely loft my labour. A man who from 
the obfcurity of his retreat, hazards his thoaghtft 
among the public, without any puffers to extol, 
or party to defend them, without even knowing 
what people think, or what they fay, need be 
under no ftpprehenfions, that, if he deceives 
himfelf, others will embrace his errors without 
txamination. 

I fhall not enlarge on thd importance of a 
good education, neither fhall I attempt to prove 
that the ufual method deferves to be exploded^ 
a thoufand others have done it before me, and I 
am not fond of filling my book with what 19 
kno\yn to all the world. I (hall only obfenre» 
that there has been^ thne immemorial^ cme 
common cry againfl the eftablUhed pradice, and 
yet no body has attempted to propofe a better. 
The literature and fcience of the prefent age 
tend much more to pull down, than to build up 
anew. People cenfure in the mofl mafterlir 
ftrain ^ but to propofe improvements^ they mull 
aiTume another, lefs agreeable to philofbphiQ 
pride. Among Co manv writings, which, as it is 
pretended, have no other end than the public 
utility, that which is of the moft impc»tant ufe^ 
the art of forming Manj is (Hll forgotten. My 
^bje<ft was entirely new, even after Mr. Locke's 
trcatife ; and I am much afi;aid it will itill be fo 
after mine. 

People 
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•PREFACE. • iU 

\ People kodw nothing of infancy s the farther 
they proceed on the falfe ideas they have enter-^ 
tained of that (late, the farther they deviate frora 
the point. Even the abkft ntviAers attach them^ 
fellies to what is of importance for tfnen to know, 
without coniidering what is adapted to the ca* 
pacity of children. They always ictk for ihcMMi 
in the cifiU^ without refle^ing what he is be^ 
fore he grows up to mar^hoodi This is the ftu«* 
dy to which I have moft applied myielf, in or** 
der, that if my fyftem ihould prove falfe and chi-* 
merical, the public may ftill improve by my ob-* 
fcrvations. I may have formed a very ill judgr 
ment of the methods to be ufed ; but I believe, 
I have formed a very juft one of the fubje£t^ oft 
which you are to work. Bedn then with a 
inore careful ftudy of your pupils ; for it is very 
igeftain you do not know them. If you read 
this book with that vlew^ I cannot believe hut it 
Iprill be attended with fome advantage^ 

With refpedt to what may be called the fyf- 
ftematical part of this Eilay, which is nothing 
tnore than the [Hogrefs of nature ; this will moft 
perpl^ the reader : it is here I ihall, doubtlefs, 
be attacked ; and perhaps they will not be to 
blame. FeofAo will imagine^ that inftead of 
reading a.treatife on education^ they are pe- 
fttfing a coUeCticm of reveries. What is hero 
ta be done? I write not from the ideas of 
others^ but from my own. I fee not as other 
men, and have been long reproached for it* 
But is it in my power to give myfelf other eyes,- 
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iv THE AUTHOR'S 

or to imprefs other ideas on my mind? No/ 
It depends on me, not torbe felf-conceited, tier to 
imagine that I alone am wifer than all the 'World. 
It depends on me, not to change my fehtiments/ 
but to diitruft them : this is all that is in my 
power, and this I have performed. If I fome- 
times deliver myfelf in a pofitive tone, it is not 
with a view of impofing on the reader, but 
that I may fpeak to him as I really think. Why 
ihould I propofe to him in the form of a doubt, 
that of which I harbouir not the leaft doubt 
myfelf? I cxaftly exprefs what paflcs in my 
own mind. 

In freely cxpofing my fentimcnts, I am fb 
fer from aiming at any authority, that I al- 
ways fubjoin my reafons^ that people may weigh 
themy and judge me. But thougn I would not 
obftinately defend my ideas, I do not believe my- 
felf the lefs obliged to propofe them ; for thofe 
maxims, in which I iam of a contrary opinion 
to other people, are far from being indifferent. 
It is of importance to know their truth or falfe- 
hood, as on them depend the happincfs or mi- 
fcry of the human race. 

I am inceffantly exhorted to propofe what is 
pra<5ticable. This in reality, is denring me to 
propofe what is already praftifed j or at Icaft, to 
propofe mixing fomething good, with the evil 
that at prcfent exifts. Such a projeift, on this 
occafion, is more chimerical than mine ; for in 
this unnatural mixture, the good is Ipoilt, and 

the 
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the evil ^ ftipovsff. Jt^d rather follow in- 
tiiely die jefUhlUhedj^Sb'c^^^ adopt ia good 

one by halves : man is not &) contradiftbry a being 
as^to aim at the fanie tTmc?, at two oppofite 
extremes. Pathers and mothers, that is prac- 
ticable, which yoit arc willing to perform. 
May I anfwer for your will ? 

In prcjeds of every kind, there are two things 
to be confidered ; io the firft place, the abib- 
lute goodnefs of the pitted it&lf; and in the 
fecond, the facility with which it may be exe-> 
cuted. 

With reipeft to the firft, to render the pro- 
jedt allowable and capable of being put in prac- 
tice, it is fufficient that its goodnefs coniifts in 
the nature of the thing itfelf ; as here, for ex- 
ample, that the education propofed be fuitable 
to our ipecies, and well adapted to the human 
heart. 

The fecond confideration depends on the re- 
latbns that fubfift in certain circumftances ; on 
relations that are accidental, and which confe^ 
quently are not neccflary, and may be infinitely 
varied* Thus a particular education may be 
pradicable in Swifferland, and not in France; 
another may be fo among the common people ; 
and a third among perfons of high rank. The 
greater or lefs facility in the execution, depends 
on a thoufand circumftances, which it is impof- 
fible to determine any otherwife than by a par- 

. ' * ^ A3 ticular 
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ticuhr applicadon of the method propofed, (q 
fuch and fudi a country or condition. Now 
all thefe particular applications not being eflential 
to my iiibjedt, do not enter into my plan. Othen; 
may employ diemfelves about thefe things a$ 
they pleafe, according to the different country 
or (late each may have ih view. It is fufficient 
for me, that wherever children are bom, they 
may be formed after my method : when that; 
is done, they >re formed after the beft man*- 
ner poffiWe, both for themfelves and others. If 
I do not fulfil this"^ my eogagemjcnt, ^ ) ani 
doubtleis to blame: but if I do, they w31 be 
to blame to require more j for this is all I prp? 
poie. 
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PREFACE. 



r'^HE education of ymtb^ is afubjeci offucb 
general importance^ that every attempt to fa- 
cilitate or improve ity mujl be acceptable to 
the public. Henc^ it is that fo many difcourfes 
have -been written in different countries and ages 
for the direBion of €arly JiudieSy and fo many 
fcbools and academies opened for gena-al infiruc^ 
tion. Tct in fucb a multiplicity of nvritings^ 
we have as yet felt the want of a regular fyjlem^ 
or complete treatife of education^ containing the ;?^- 
cejjary and majl ufeful rules ^ not cnly for the learn-^ 
ing, but for the health and morals of young people. 
It is true^ Plato has delivered fome beautiful prc-^ 
^ts in his Republu:^ relating to the care of cbil- 
Jren^ and PJutarcb has left us a difcourfe on edu-- 
satim^ yjet the former does not profejfcdly handle 
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viii THE TRANSLATOR'S 

the fubjeB^ but only as if relates to good ordrt 
and government ; and the latter gives us kit a ve^ 
ry imperfeSl Jketch^ hardly deferving the name pf 
a treatife. Bejidesy they both aimed rather at the 
morals^ than the learning of youth^ in which 
refpeSt^ Lycurgus's inftitution was alfo very defi^ 
dent. Anong the Rimans *!0e meet with nothing 
^ the kind, at leafi of clafjic authority ^ except per ^ 
baps the three jirfi booh of S^mntiUan \ but bis 
view being to make his pupil a complete orator ^ be 
confines his inJlruBicns chiefiy to the article of elo^ 
guence. Among the moderns, and efpecialiy tn the 
Englijl: language ^here are many who have treathd 
of the different tranches of fpeculative katning^ 
but few have attempted this info copious a manner, 
as to comprize a general courfe of education. Mr. 
Locke's effhy on that fubjeB is almojl the only trdSi 
deferving the public notice^ and comes neareji our 
dcfign \ yet it is but a rough draught , con/^ing only 
of locfe hints written at different times^ and with^ 
out any great order or conneSlicn. I'bis the author 
himfelf ijigenuoufly acknowledges^ and at the fame 
time wijljcs,, that fome abler band would undertake 
the tafk anew^ and oblige the public with a regular 
treatife of education. 

^be fulfilling fo arduous and important a tafk was 
referved for the ingenious M. Rouffcau^ an author 
who has already merited the public applaufe by 
many ingenious performances. His qual^ication for 
fuch an undertakings no one will difpute^ as be was 
not only furnijljed with the erudition proper for tbt 
initiation of youths but had likewife the virtun and 

the 
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ibt^i^nence rtquifite to form a ctrntpiefe preceptor. 
Rvmfo abk a hand^ mtbing lefs than a ma/ifr-^pieee 
cctJdbe.>expf&td. 

He pian of this performance y t:bicb has made 
fo great a mifo in mcji parts oj Europe^ is altogt^ 
tber^ different foom any treaiije of education hi^ 
tberto publijhed. H^e author fuppojes an imaginarfs 
pypily named EmiUus -, and bimjelf to he ibeperfon 
entn^ed with the care <f bis education, jrom the- 
time of his nativity^ till he fettles in the world. 
He attemds the young gentleman with the utmoji affi-^ 
dmty and care from his cradle tobii nuptials j and 
a^s Urn with the neceffary direSltonsfor his gemral 
improvement. Upon his arriving at years of ma^ 
turity^ he introduces him to the acquaintance of an 
agreeable young laifyy named Sophia^ whofe affeSion 
be gains by his amiable behaviour, lifter a va^ 
riety tf affeSiing drcumftances, Emilius has the ' 
bappinefs at length of being united in wedlock to, 
toe engaging obje£l of his wijhes. ^e whole is 
cenduSed in an hifiorical narrative, and affords ' 
net onfy the utility of a didaSlic piece, but likemfo ^ 
the entertainment (f an ingenious novel. 

72r author has fpared no pains to embellijh bis 
work with all the elegance of ^ language, and luxu^ 
riancy of imagination. His nervous Jiile difplays 
tbofe touches imd animated Jlrokes which cbaraSerift 
the new Ekdfa. Here isfomething nobfy wild and 
extravagant in his remarks^ yet^ extremely acute 
and ft^admts^ fuch as plainly evince him to be a 
of genius. His fights are elevated and Jub^ 

lime^ 
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Ume^ tbottgh fometimes indent in mcety and mtw 
f0nefi. His natuf4dfire, and impehiofity <f ima-- 
gi nation J have oftentimes hurried bim into a pwra^ 
doxical way of thinking ; of which he has been 
accufed in Ins other performances^ But it is the 
ffpinion of many^ that bis frequmtfy faiUng intopa^ 
rtfdoxeSy was not fo much owing to an i^e^ation of 
Angularity y as to a mardy fpirit of liberty^ and to 
bis defire of fhaking iff the yoke rf pre^ditey and 
governing bimfelf in every r(^3 by the rnks of 
right teafon. Be that as it may^ it is eertaiuy bis 
conceptions were too vt^^ and bis imaginMim too 
kn^efyy to be confyied within the bounds prefiribed to 
the vulgar herd of writers. In fbort^ we may js^^ 
b ^h *^ ^^i *^ olfervativn made by Mr. Ad^ 
difbn^ that rery few writers make an extraordi- 
fiary figure in the world, who have not fi>me^ 
thing in their way of thinking or exprdSng 
themfelves, that is peculiar to them, and iii<- 
(grely their own» 

fTe could have wifbedj however^ that the author 
bad delivered him/elf more cautioujfy upon an arti-^ 
city in which the public opinion deferves to be treated 
with the utmofl deference and refpeB. T!he profejjion 
pf fdthy in the fecond part of this work; has ere-- 
ated bint many enemies^ who cor^ider bim at no 
friend to revealed religion. He feems indeed to 
have given but too much grounds fir this fnj^^ 
eim, by laying fo great a weight on M^mrity 
4snd example, snd fuppofing the faith ef idnidren^ 
0s wS as ff many men, to be intirefy m t^cdr tjJT 
f^fo^apby. This was alfo the cafe (f Muff. Cbar^ 
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fBw, ip bis famous Treattfe of Wifilom, ^wherein 
pe bos advanced feveral Jlrange notions on. this 
fitbjeB^ icbicb feem to have been adopted by ^wr 
autbor: 

For inftance^y kt^ft^fpofes the embracing of reli^ 
gion in general to be a matter of cujlom and ne^ 
ceffitjy and not the effeB of deliberate cboite. TbUo 
the divine origin of religion is fet' afide^ and 
makes f lace for buman autbority. But it is very 
fertmn-tbe cafe was very different at tbe firfi plants 
^^g tf Cbrtfiianity* Tins religion was intrO'^ 
duced into tbe world under all poffble difodvant-^ 
Bgesj and its ejiabti/hment was one cfibe mofl ama^. 
zing events that ever bappencd. For tbe people in 
fbofe days^ badfenfe and' underjianding^ as well as 
tbofe ^' tbeprefent age; and tbe buman l^eart wax 
fuhjeSi to the fame irregularity of paffims. They bad 
' tbe fame pride and conceit in tkeir own nmjdom^ to 
refufe tbeir i^ent to myfteries fuperior to buman ccm-^ 
preber^on j tbe fame vanity and opinion of temporal 
grandeur^ to look upon tbe belief of a crucified Sa-^. 
viour as tbe greateji of foUies ; ih'i fame inordinate 
et^etites and vicious habits to oppofe the precepts of 
ebafiity and fobriety^ felf denial and moriif cation \ 
tbe fame attachment to the worlds and tendernefs for 
their perfons to prevent tbeir expofng tbeir lives and 
fortunes on tbe account, of religion, let in Jpite 
of all tbeje Mffculties^ Cbrijiianity proved triumn 
tkmty m^b it was impoffible for it to have effe^ed^ 

• Here we have made nfc of Dr. Stanhope's argumcntiagiin* 

wttbouf 
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without the extraordinary interpofition of proyi^ 
dence. 



But after this religion had furmounted^ fa many 
difficulties^ and triumphed over the obflinacy of its -^ 
perfecutorsy fure'y the fnuttiiude ofitsprofiffkrsy 
and the peaceable embracing of it from the example 
fif parents y ought not to derogate from its mobo^ 
rity. Is it net very unreafonable that Chriftianrty' 
Jhouldfuffery bccauje people no longer laiour under ^ 
the fame difficulties in embracing itt The banding 
of it down in families to different ge?terdtionSj is a 
plain confequence of the taw of nature. For if 
would be impoffible that parents Jhould have that 
e^eBion^ which becomes their charaSer^ unbfs the^ 
adopted every lawful method of putting their chila^ 
ren into the fame way of happinefs as themfelves. 

But whatever ftrength Chrijiiamty may derive y 
from the early initiation of children into that per^ 
fuafion, it is very certain that this is not the hafsy 
on ijhich the affent of adult perfons is founded. For 
it is eirry ones daty^ upon coming to years of dif^ 
cretionj to be ready to give a reafon of the hope 
that is in him; and conjequently to examine andfee^ 
as far as opportunity and capacity will permit^ 
whether his perfuajion is built on rational motives 
of affent, to the end that be may have the confolation 
either of being better efiablifhed in the truthy or of 
retracing his error. Where this examination is net 
complied with^ it betrays a fhamefd negle£t^ and a 
total difregard to truth in matters of the greatejl 
moment. We have not^ therefore^ thought proper to 

fupprefs 
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Jupprtji any fart of tbis workj as Q>rijlianity 
Jiands on a frmer foundation^ than to be afraid of 
any o^edHons^ even from its mofi formidahk op- 
ponents. ^Tbis was the amduS iwicb the learn-- 
ed Dr. Stanhope obferved, in the abwe cited trea-- 
tife of Mmf. Cbarron, icbicb be has rendered in^ 
ttreh from the original^ with remarks on fucb 
fi^l/ages^ as feem mji capable of mijleading the 
reader^ His example we have infome meafure co^ 
pied^ having fubjoined a few notes in thefecond ^v- 
lume^ relative to the argument of dbrijlianity^ 
tb Jhew that the objeSions of the vicar of Savoy 
contain nothing neWy and have been often anfivered 
by our own learned divines. In particular ^ we have 
referred the reader to Dr. Clarke's excellent DiJ^ 
courfe on the truth qnd certainty of the 0)rijlian 
revelation. 

His I apprehend was all that could be e^peSicd 
to prevent any ill confequence that might arife from 
the exceptionable parts of this ivorh We have the 
bigheji veneration for the Clrijlian religicn^ end 
jhould be very forry it received any injury, from a 
performance of great merits evidently calculated io 
promote the frji principles of humanity and vin'ue. 
Not that wefuppofe our author himfelf to be a dif 
believer of revealed religion ; but as we before ob- 
fervedy be is fometimes rather toofiighty^ and un^ 
guarded in his exprej/ions. But if we look into the 
parallel be draws in the fecond volume between 
Chrifi and Socrates *, it is impoffible to conceive that 

a per-- 

• V«, if Socratei lived and died like a philolbphcr, Chrift 
lived and dkd like a Goi. ^jhall we iav tlut the evangelical 
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a perfon who gives fo beautiful a cbaraSler of the 
jacred founder ef Cbr{ftianityy can be an enemy to 
bis religion, "to conclude^ we hope that the manly 
freedom of the author^ and his dijintereft^ regard /a 
the rights and privileges of mankind^ will recommend 
him to that proteSlion abroad^ which he has fof^ 
feited at home ; and plead his defence in a country^ 
where liberty, bjnifhcd frem moji other comers of 
the globe ^ fecms at length to have fixed her refi^ 
dence. 

liiftory was invented at pleafiire ? My friend, imrendons are not 
made after that manner ; and Socrates's hidory, of which n^ 
body entertains any doabt» is not fo well attefted as that of Chriii. 
•Vol. II. p. 88. 

And in another place he fays : I ackirowledge to yOtt, that th«U 
i&ajefty of the fcriptures allonilh me, and the iaa^ty of tli# 
gofpel fills me with rapture « 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

The reader will pleafe to obferre, in regard to 
the pa0age of Auguftus's family, p. 373. Vol. I. that 
his daughter Julia did not die in a defart ifland, bu|r 
at Rheeium^ and his grand-daughter Julia> whoo) 
the author muft mean, by her infamous charadker^ 
ended her days by a natural death. It is true, his 
grand-daughter Agrippina ftarved herfelf in prifon^ 
under the tyrant Tiberius, but flie was a princefs of 
great virtue. Drulus, her fon, who eat the ^^Qcks 
of his bed, wa^ Auguftus's great ^randibn. 
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An Explanation of the Plates* 

The Plate in6tlcd A Itreatife on Education, confe- 
cratcd to time, reprefcnts the Gcniufes offering thii 
Treatife to him, and is deftgned as a Fronti^iece to 
the work. 

L The Plate prcHxed to the firft book, exhibits The- 
tis dipping her Ion into the river Styic, to render 
bim invulnerable. See Vol. I. page 20. 

II. The Plate prefixed to the fccond book, exhibits 
Chiron tr^uning up the young Achilles to running. 
Sec Vol. I. p. 187. ^ 

III. The Plate prefixed to the third book, exhibits 
Hermes engraving the elements of fciences on 
columns. See Vol. I. p. 266. 

IV. The Plate belonging to thefounh book, exhibits 
Orpheus inftrufting mankind in the worihip of 
the .gods. See Vol. IL p. 62.. 

V. The Plate prefixed to the fifth book, reprefcnts 
Circe refigning herfelf to Ulyfles, whom fhe was not 
able to transform into a brute. Sec Vol. II. 
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E M I L I U S; 

O R, A N 

ESSAY on EDUCATION. 

B O O K the F i R S T. 



EVERY thing is perfedl:^ coming from the 
hands of the. Creator; every thing degene- 
' rates in the hands of man. He forces a {pot 
of ground to nourifh the productions of a fo- 
reign foil ; or a tree to bear fruit by the infition of 
another: he mixes and confounds climates^ elements, 
ieafons : he mutilates his dog, his horfe, his (lave : 
he inverts the nature of things, only to disfigure 
them : he is fond of deformity, and monftrous pro^ 
duCtions : he is pkafed with notjiing, as it is framed 
by nature, not even with man : we muft break'him 
to his mind, like a managed horfe ; we mull fashion 
him to his tade, like the trees or plants of his gar- 
den. 

Were it not for this culture, things would ftill be 
worfe ; for our fpecies will not bear being fafhioned 
by halves. In the prefenc coQftitution of things, 
man abandoned from his birth to his own guidance 
among the reft of fociety, would be a mod mon- 
ftrous animal. Prejudices, authority, neccflity, ex- 
ample, and all the ibcial inftitutions with which we 
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2 A N E S S AY 

arc furroundcd, would ftiBe the voice of nature, 
and fubftitute nothing clfe in its place. Nature 
would be to him like a plant or fhrub, that ihoots up 
fpontaneoufly in the highway^ but is foon trodden 
down and deftroyed by travellers. 

To thee do 1 therefore addrefs my difcourfe, O 
fond and careful mother ( i), whofe fenfe has led thee 
out of the common trad, and taught thee to pre- 

(i) The early part of cdacatton is the moft important, and un- 
doubtedly the province of the £iir {ex : had the anthor of na>- 
turedefigned it Ihould belone to men, he would have fupplieJ 
them with milk, to fuckle theii children. Therefore in your 
treatifes of education, I would ever advife you to addrefs your- 
ielves to the women i for befides their being at hand to watch 
jDore narrowly over their children, than it is m the power of our 
fex ; and beftdes their having a greater influence over them than 
we, they have moreover a greater intereft in the fuccefs that may 
arife from their endeavours ; for moft widows are almoft entirely 
at the mercy of their children, and then it is they make them feel 
cither the good or bad efie£b of their manner of educatipn. The 
laws, fd attentive to> property, and fo negledful of perfons, be- 
caufe their object is not virtue, but the peace and tranquillity of 
the ftate, have not invefted mothers with a fufficient authority. 
And yet their condition is better afcertained than that of fathers; 
their duties are more painful ; chdr cares are more conducive to 
the good order of families ; and generally fpeaking they have a 
fironger attachment to their children. Cafes are poiTible, where a 
Ion behaving difrefpeAfulIy to his father, may in iome meafnre be 
excufed ; but if, upon any occasion whatever,, a child fhould be 
ib unnatural as to be wanting in the refped due to his mother, to^ 
her who gave him birth, who fuckled him in his infancy, and 
who, for a (tries of years, ne^le£led herfelf merely to take care of 
him, fuch a wretch ought to be fent out of the world immediate* 
ly, as a monfter and difgrace to human nature. Mothers, you 
^illfay, are apt to fpoii their children. In this, no doubt, they 
are to blame ; but not fo much perhaps as yon, who corrupt 
them. The mother is deiirous her child fhould be happy, and 
happy from this inftant. So far fhe is in the right; and, if 
(be b^ miftaken in regard to the means, you fhould undeceive her. 
But fathers, by their ambition, their avarice, their over-great 
care, or their negiedl, and infenfibility, do a hundred times more 
mifchieT to children, than mothers by their fondnefs. It will be 
proper, howei'er, to explain the meaning in which I take the 
word laciJker, which ihall be done hereafur* 
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ON EDUCATION. 3 

ferve the tender plant from the injurious blaft of hu* 
man opinions ! Be fure to water the young fprig be- 
fore it dies ; it will one day yield fuch fruit, as mufi: 
ftflbrd thee infinite delight. Take care to ereA an 
early inclofure around the infant's mind ^ others 
may mark out the circumference, but to diee alone it 
belongs to fix the barrier. 

Plants are faihioned by culture, and men by edu- 
cation. Were man to be born of full fi^e and 
ftrength, thefe would avail him nought, till he learnt 
to make ufe of them : nay, they would rather re- 
dound to his prejudice, by preventing others from 
Jending him afliftance (2} ; lo that being left to himfelf^ 
ht wouki die -miferably, before he knew his wants. 
We are apt to complain of the ftate of infancy 5 not re- 
flefting, that if man had not commenced ah infant, 
die human ipecies muil have perilhed. 

We are all brought into the world feeble and 
weak, yet we ftand in need of ftrength; we are defti* 
tutc of every thing, yet we want alEftapce 5 we are {ea* 
fclels and ftupkl, yet we haveoccafion for judgment. 
All that we have not at our binh,^ and that we ftiand in 
need of at the years of maturity, is the gift of education. 

Education is either from nature, from men, or 
'from things. The developing of our faculdes and 
oigaos, is the education, of nature ; that of men is 
the application we learn to make of this very deve- 
loping ; and that of things is the experience we acquire 
in regard to the different objcds by which we are 
aficaed. 

Mankind are all formed by three forts of mailers. 
The pupil, in whom their inftruftions contradid each 
other, is Ul-educated, and will never be felf-con- 
fifteat He, in whom they all coincide on the fame 

(2) Refembliog them in his external form, but deprived of 
fpcechy as well as of the ideas conveyed by that channel, he would 
beiacapdUe of making them nnderftand his need of their ailxft* 
aoce^ DOT covld he hgxnfy it to them by any vifible mark. 
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point, and tend to the fame end, he alone may be 
laid to hit his aim, and to hve confidently. In 
ihort, he alone is well-educated. 
' Now, of thofe three, diifferent educations, that of 
nature is independent on us : that of things depends 
on us only in particular rcfpefts: that of men is the 
only on/5 really in our ppwer, and this in a hypothe- 
tical fehfe I for who can pretend to direft every word 
and aftion of thofe who have the care of an infant ? 
• No fooner therefore does, education become an art, 
than it is almoft impoffible it fhould fucceed •, fmce 
the concurrence of circumftances nc-celFary for its 
iuccefs, is in no man*5 power. All that we can 
poflibly do, by dint of care, is, to come near the 
mark, more or Ids ; but he muft be very fortunate 
indeed who hits it. 

But what mark is this ? you will fay : the very fame 
that nature has in view. This we have juft now 
proved ; for fince the concurrence of the three edu- 
cations is neceflary for their completion, the other two 
muft be direfted towards that which is no way fubjeft 
to our control. But perhaps the word ?$ature may 
bear, on this occafion, too indeterminate a fcnfe ; wc 
Ihall therefore endeavour to fix it. 

Nature, you will fay, is nothing more than ai\ 
habit. But what do you mean by that? Are not 
there habits contrafted by mere force, which cat>not 
be faid, however, to ftifle nature ? Such, for in- 
ftancc, is the habit of plants, conftrained in their 
vertical direftion, Reftored to their liberty, they ftill 
retain the diredion they have been forced to afllime ^ 
yet the fap has not changed its original impreflion ; 
and if the plant continues to vegetate, its prolonga- 
tion once more becomes, vertical. It is the fame ki 
regard to human inclinations. So long as we conti- 
nue in the fame ftate, we may retain fuch inclinations 
as refult from habit, and are leaft natural to us ; but 
as ibon as the fituation changes, the habit ceafes^ 
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and nature revives. Education furely is nothing; 
more than habit. And yet are there not fbme peo* 
pic, who altogether forget^ and others, who retain , 
their education ? Whence this difference ? If we arc 
to confine the word nature to habits conformable to 
nature, furely we may fpare ourfelves the trouble of 
this nonfenfical expreflion. 

We are all born with a certain, degree, of fenCbi- 
lity, and from the very firft inftant pf our exiftence 
wc are differently afFcfted by the objefts that fur- 
round us. As foon as we acquire* if 1 may fo (peak, a. 
conicioufhels of our fenfations,. we are difpbfed, 
either to purfue or to flee from the objedts that produce 
them ; at firft as they are agreeable or dilpleafing 
to us ; in the next place, in proportion to the a- 
greement or difagrcement we find between ourfelves 
and the obje£bs ; and laftly, purfuant to the judg- 
ment we form of them, from the idea of liappi- 
nels or perfeftion acquired by reafon. Thefe dif- 
pofitions are enlarged and flrengthened, in propor- 
tion as we become more fenfible and intelligent : but 
retrained by habit, they are altered more or lefs 
by opinion. Before thi3 alteration, they ve what 
I diftinguifh in man by the name of nature. 

To thefe primitive difpofitions every thing muft 
therefore be referred -, and this might eafily be done, 
were the three forts of education no more than differ- 
ent \ but what are we to do, when they happen to 
be oppofite ? When, inftead of educating a man for 
himfelf, you want to educate him for others, the har- 
mony or agreement is then impoflible. Being oblig- 
ed either to combat nature or focial inftitutions, you 
muft make your option, whether you are to form the 
man or the citizen ; for you cannot do both. 

Every partial focicty, when it is clofe and com- 
paft, deviates greatly from the general link ; grfeat 
lovers of their country are rude, and uncivil to 
ftrangers -, they look upon them only in the common 
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light as men, and as unworthy of their r^ard ( j). 
1 his inConvenicncy is inevitable, but of no great 
confequcnce. The^ point is, to behave kindly to- 
wards our fellow-fubjedbs. Abroad the Spartans were 
. ambitious, avaricious, and unjuft : while difintereft- 
ednefs, equity, and concord reigned within their 
walls. Beware of thofe cofmopolitcs, who pore over 
old books in fearch of duties, which they neglefb to 
fulfil within their own communities. Thus you will 
fee a philofopher admiring the Tartars, in onkr to 
be excufed from loving his neighbours. 

Man. in his natural ftate is all for himfelf ; he is 
the numerical unit, or the abfolute integer, that re- 
fers only to himfelf, or to his likenefs. Man in the 
civil ftate is a fraflionary unit, who depends on the 
denominator, and whole value confifts in his relation 
to the integer, namely, the body politic. Among 
focial inftitutions, thofe are the beft, which are the 
beft adapted for divefting man of his natural ftate ; 
for depriving him of his abfolute, to give him a re-' 
lative, exiftence -, in fliort, for transferring felf^ to a 
common unit; to the end, that each individual 
may no longer coniider himfelf as one, but as part 
of an unit, and have no fcnfe or feeling but in con- 
junftion with the whole. A Roman citizen was nei- 
ther Caius nor Lucius, he was a Roman : but he 
loved his country exclufive of himfelf. Regulus 
pretended to be a Carthaginian, as he was become the 

Eroperty of his mafters. In the quality of a ftranger, 
e refufed to take his feat in the Roman fenate ; and 
before he would comply, he infifted upon receiving or- 
ders from a Carthaginian. With indignation he be- 
held the endeavours ufed to fa^e his life. He carried 
his point, and returned triumphant to Carthage, to re- 

(j) Hence it is that wars between republics are morecrael than 
thofe between monarchies. But if wars berwcen kings arc mo- 
derate, their peace is terrible ; it is much better to be their ene* 
my^ than their fuhjeft. 
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Cgn his laft breath amidft the mod exquifite tortures. 
Here we behold a man, of quite a diflferent ftamp 
from thofe of the prefent age.^ 

The Lacedaemonian Pedarete prefents hlmfelf for 
admittance into the council of the three hundred ; 
but is reje£ted. His excluflon fills him with joy, as , 
he finds that there are in Sparta three hundred more 
worthy than hlmfelf. This joy I fiippofe to be fin- 
cere, and there is room to think it was ; fuch is the 
^irit of a citizen. 

A Spartan dame, having five fons in the army, 
with impatience expeded the account of an en- 
g^ement. An Helote arrived exprefs, when trem- 
bling (he enquired the event of the day. Your five 
ions, madam, are flain. Vile flave, is that the quef- 
don I aflced you ? Madam, we have gained the vic- 
tQry. The mother upon this hailed away to the 
temple, and returned thanks to the gods. Here 
we behold a female citizen. 

He who in the civil order would fain make nature 
always predominant, knows not what he would be 
at : ever in contradiiEUon with himfelf, ever (ludtuat- 
ing between inclination and duty, he would neither 
ihew himfelf a man nor a citizen ; he would be of 
no fcrvice either to himfelf or to others. He would 
be a man of the prefent a^e ^ a Frenchman, an 
Englifhman, a burgher ; in mort, nothing at all. 

In order to be fomething, to be one's felf, and al- 
ways the fame, we (hould zA as we fpeak 9 we fhould 
ever be determined in regard to the caufe or part 
we are to elboule ; we (hould eipoufe it warmly, and 
follow it clofely. I want to fee this prodigy. I 
want to know whether he is a man or a citizen, or 
how he goes to work, in order to become both at the 
fame time. 

From thefe objeds, neceflarily oppofite, two con- 
ti'ary forms of inftitutions arife ; the one public and 
coinmon, the other particular suid domeftic. 

B 4 Should ^ 
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Should you be defirous of framing an idea of 
public education, you muft perufe Plato's Republic. 
It is not a political work, as fome are too apt to 
imagine, who judge of books only by their titles. 
It is the belt treatife on education that ever was 
written. 

W hen any one would refer us to the region of chi- 
meras, they ufually mention Plato's Inftitutions. Had 
Lycurgus configned his to writing, 1 ftiould find it 
much more, chimerical. Plato has only purified the 
human h.art, Lycurgus has ftripped it of all natural 
fcnriment. 

Public inftitution exifts no more, neither can it 
poflibly ever exift; becaufe where a country is no 
more, there muft be an end of citizens. Thefe 
two words, country and citizen^ ought ta be erafed 
out of modern languages. The rcafon I know full 
well, but I do not think proper to mention it, being 
foreign from my fubjeft. 

Thofe ridiculous eftablilhments, known by the 
name of colleges (4), cannot be confidered as a public 
inftitution. Neither do' I look upon a fecular edu- 
cation in that light, becaufe this, by tending to two 
contrary ends, miflcs both: it is fie only to render 
men double and deceitful ; as it feems to refer every 
thing to public good, and yet calculates every thing 
for private emolument. Now thefe appearances be- 
ing praftifed by all the world, impofe upon no bo- 
dy ; therefore they are fo much time and trouble loft. 

From thefe contradiftions arifes that which we in* 
ceflantly feel within ourfelves. Dragged by nature, 

(4) At the academy of Geneva, and the univei-fity of Pari^, 
there are profefTors wham Hove and efteem, and whom I look up- 
on as very capalde of giving proper inltruftions to youth, were 
they not obliged to comply with the eftablifhed cuHom. One ol 
them J adviie to publi/h his plan of reformation. Perhaps aa 
attempt will he made to redrefs the evil, upon finding that it is 
not palt remedy. 
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and by man, into contrary purfuits, and conftrained 
to divide ouifclvcs between thcfc difFcrent impulfes, 
we follow one of a compound nature, which leads us 
to neither end. Thus contending and fludtuating the 
whole courfe of our lives, we conclude the fcene 
without having been ever fclf-confiftent, and with^ 
out being of the lead utility either to ourfelves or to 
oiir neighbours. 

There remains laftly the domcftic education, or 
that of nature. But of what iervice can a man be to 
others, who is folely educated for himfelf ? Perhaps, 
if the twofold object which we have in view could 
be reunited in a fingle point, by removing the con* 
tradidions of man, we fhould remove a great im* 
pediment to his happinefs. In order to judge of 
nim, we fhould fee him quite formed; we fhould 
obfervc his inclinations, view his movements, and 
trace his footfleps -, in a word, we fhould be ac- 
quainted with man in his natural flate. 1 am apt t6 
flatter myfclf, that fomc progrcfs will be made in this 
refearch, after the perufal of thele papers. ^ 

In order to form this extraordinary man, what 
have we to do ? A great deal, without doubt ; we 
are to hii^der any thing from being done. When 
we are only to fail againft the wind, the whole bufi- 
nefs is to lavter ; but if the fea runs high, and we 
want to tarry in a place, we mufl cafl anchor. Take 
care, young pilot, that thy cable does not break, or, 
before thou art aware, thy vefiel drags her anchor. 

In the focial order, where all places are marked 
down, each man ought to be brought up to his fla- 
tion. If a private perfon, formed for his own condi- 
tion of life, attempts to get out of it, he is no longer 
of any fcrvice. Education is of no ufe any farther, 
than as people's fortune agrees with the vocation of 
their parents ; in every other cafe, it is prejudicial to 
the young pupil; It on no other account, becaufc 
of the prejudices which he imbibes from thence. In 
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f gypt, where the fon was obliged to follow his fa- 
ther s profeflion, there was at lead a certain aim or 
defign in their education ^ buc in Europe, where the 
ranks alone are continued,^ and the men keep conti- 
nu^ly changing, you cannot tell whether, in brings 
ing up your fon to your own calling, you do not a& 
/counter to his interdft. 

Mankind being all upon an equality in the natural 
ll^te, their common vocation is the ftate of man ; 
and whoever has had a proper education for the 
former, cannot mifbehave in the different circum- 
fiances relative to that ftate. Whether our pupil be 
brought up to the army, to the church, or to the 
bar, little does it import ; before the vocation re* 
ceived from his parents, nature has defigned him for 
human life. To live is the trade I want him to 
learn. When he is taken from under my care, I 
allow you he will be neither a magiftrate, nor a fbl* 
dler, nor a prieft ; he will be firft of all a man ; and 
fuch he will prove himfelf, in cafe of neceflity, as 
well as any perfon whatfoever ; in vain will fortune 
^endeavour to difplace him ; he will ever occupy that 
poft which becomes him beft, Qccupavi te, fortuna^ 
alque apif omnefque adiius tuos intercUifiy uiadme of- 
fir are non pojfes (5). 

Our real ftudy is that of the human condition. 
He who knows bed how to bear the profperous and 
advcrfe turns of fortune, is, in my opinion, the beft 
educated. Whence it follows, that real education con- 
iifts lefs in theory than in pradlice. We begin to 
gain inftrudlion upon our fird coming into the world ; 
pur education commences with our exigence ; and 
our firft preceptor is our nurfe. The word edu- 
lation had a different fignification among the an- 
cients, from what we ^givc it ; for it implied food or 
jiourifhment. Educit obfietrix^ fays Varro, educa- 
niUrix^ injlituii padag^us^ doc€t magifier (6). Whence 
<S) Tufcal. V. (6) Non MarcelL 
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I infer that education, inftitution, and inflruiftiont 
die throe things as difierent in regard to their objed^ 
as a governeis, a preceptor, and a mailer. But 
tfaefe diftin&ions are mifundeifiood ; in order to be 
well conducted, a child ought to follow no diort 
than a fingle guide. 

We miw therefore render our views more general, 
and coafider our pupil as a man in the abftradi:, and 
as a man expofed to all the accidents and viciflitudes 
of human me. Were mankind to be bom with an 
attachment to one particular foil, were the fame fea* 
Ion to continue throughout the year, were each man 
to be confined to his fortune or ftation, fb as never 
to have it in his power to change it, the prelent 
pra&ice would be in fome refpe&s commendable ; the 
infant educated according to his own condition, and 
never departing from it, would not be expoled to 
the inconveniencies of another ilate. But if we 
confider the mutability of human affairs, as well as 
the reftlefs and turbulent fpirit of the prefent age, by 
which there enfues a total fubverfiOn of things in one 
or two generations ; is it poifibk to conceive a more 
ftupid method, than that of bringing up a child as if 
he was never to ftir out of the room, and to be ever 
furrounded with his fervants. If the poor thing fets 
but his foot on the ground, or comes down but a 
£ngle ftair or ftep, he is in the utmoft danger. This 
is not teaching him to bear pain, but to feel it. 

We think no more than of the prcfervation of our 
infant, but that is not fufficient. We ought to learn 
him how toprcferve himfelf as a man, to defy the un- 
profperous ftrokes of fortune, to live, if there fhould 
"be occafion, on the fnows of Iceland, or on the burning 
iDck of Malta. In vain do you ufe precautions to 
iave him from dying, for die he muft ': and were his 
death liot to be forwarded, by your too great care of 
his health, it would ftill be mifapplied. The point 
is not fo much to keep him from dying, ^ to make 
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him live. Life is not confined to refpiration, it im- 
plies alfo to a£b \ it implies the ul'e of our organs, 
of our fenfes, of our faculties, and of every part of 
ourfclves, • by which we are rendered fcnfible of our 
cxiftcncc. "rhe man who has lived the longcft, is 
not he who has told the greateft number of years i 
but he who has had the greateft fcnfibility of life. 
Such a o le is interred at a hundred years of age^ 
who died at his nacivity. He would have been a 
gainer in dying young ; at leaft he would have lived 
till the day of his death. 

The whole fum of human wifdoqi cpnfifts in fer- 
vile prejudices : our customs are nothing more than 
fubjedlion and reftraint. The member of the civil 
ftate is born, lives, and dies in flavery ; at his birth 
he is fown up in fwaddling cloaths, at his death he is 
nailed in a coHin ; fo long as he preferves the human 
form, he is fettered by different inftitutions. 

It is faid, that feverai midwives pretend to give 
a better fliape to new*born infants, by comprefling 
their heads. Is it poflible that fuch an abl'urd prac- 
tice fhould be fuffered. Our heads are fuppof»i to 
be midiapen, though the handywork of the deity. 
Their external frame muft be mended by midwives, 
and the internal by philofophers. The Carfbbeei 
arc happier by one halt than wfe. 

•• No fooner is the infant releafed from his rao- 
" thcr*s wopib, no fooner docs he enjoy the liberty 
^* of moving and ftretching his limbs, but he is 
^* confined by new bandages. He is fwathed, and 
^^ laid on the bed, with his head fixed, his legs ex* 
*' tended, and his arms hanging down his fides: he 
*• is environed with fillets and rollers, which render 
'* it impoffible for him to change, his fituation. 
" Well it is for him, if he be not confined fo as to 
" prevent him froni breaching •, and if they do not 
" make him lie on one fide, to the end that the wa- 
" ter which he ought to difcharge by the mouth, 
2 " may 
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?* may run out of itfelf •, for he is not at liberty to 
>^ turn his head aboutt in order to make it run out 
** theea(ier(7)/* 

The new born babe wants to ftretch and move 
his limbs, in order todr^w them out of that con- 
tra&ed fbte, in which they have been {o long con* 
fined. They are ftretched by the riurfe it is true | 
but they are not fuffered to flir; his head itfelf is 
£xed by (lay-bands ; one would think they are afraid 
Jeft the child fliould have the femblance of a living 
creature. 

Thus the impulfe of. tlie internal parts of the body 
tending to increafp, find^ an infupjcrable obftacle to 
the motions required by nature. The infant is in- 
ce0antly emf^ldyed in ulelefs efforts, which exhauft 
his ftrength, or retard his progrefs. He was ie& 
confined, lefs comprefled irf the placenta, than he U 
in his Twaddling cloaths : I fee nojt what advantage he 
has gained by coming into the world. 

1 ne inadion and reifaraint to which a child's limbs 
are confined, cai)not but reftrain the circulation of 
the blood and humours, and hinder him from gain- 
ing ftrength, from growing, and improving his con-« 
ftitution. In places where thefe extravagant pre- 
cautions are not ufed, the men are all large, ftrong, 
and well-proportional (8). The tountries where 
children are tied up in fwaddling cloaths, fwarm with 
diftorted peribns, with the lame, the hump-<backed, 
thcr ricketty, and fuch like objefts of deformity. Left 
the body ihould be disfigured by voluntary motions, 
they are in a hurry to fppil its fhape, by fqueezing it 
in a prefs. They deprive the poor infants of the 
ufe of their limbs, in order tQ prevent them from lam- 
ing themfelves. 

So cruel a reftraint may very naturally be fuf^fed 
.to influence their temper of mindj as well as the 

(7) Hill, nator. psr Bafiba^ tom« 4« 
. {fi) Seethe 14th aotc 
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conftitution of tlteir body. Their 6rft ienfation is 
that of pain \ thef Gnd nothing but impediments to 
every motion they want : more wretched dian a fet*- 
lered criminal, they make ufelefs eSbrts, they fret, 
they break out into tears. Thek firft founds, you 
\wll (ay, arc thofe of grief; I verily believe it ; yon 
thwart them from their birth ; the firft ^;ift they re- 
ceive from yov, is chains ; the firft they experience^ 
is torment. Having nothing in their own power but 
their voice, can they forbear making uie of k, to 
vent their complaints ? They cry, becaufe you huit 
them; and were you confined as they are, your 
vokc would be rai&d te a much louder pitch than 
theffs. 

Whence comes this foolifli and abfurd cuftom ? 
¥iom another ^ually abfurd, ami contrary to na- 
ture. Since mothers, negle£ting their duty, no 
longer tliink fit te iiickle Sieh: own ofispring, they 
are obliged to commit them to the care of hire- 
lings, "who finding themfelves in ifome meaiiire the 
motters of children, for whom they have no na- 
tural 8ffe6bion, -give themfelves as little trouble 
about them aspoffiUe. A child at his fiilMiberty 
mttft be carefully looked after ; but ^hen he is tied 
iaft and fafe, they throw him into any comer with- 
out minding his cries. Provided there are no proofs 
of the negligence of the nurfe, provided the child 
breaks neither an arm nor a leg, what does it fignify 
whether he perifhes, or continues infirm all the reft 
of his days ? His limbs are preferved at the expenoe 
of his body ; and let what will happen, the nurfe 
is never blamed. 

Thofe fond mothers, who thus' get rid of dieir 
children, to refign themfelves to the amufements of 
the town, have no idea of the treatment the fwathed in- 
fant meets with in a country village. Upon the Joaft 
accident that happens, he is fufpended ort a nail, 
like a bundle of old cioaths ^ and while die nurfe 
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codly attends to what afiairs fhe has in hand, the 
poor babe continues in a (late of crucifixion. Child* 
ren found in fuch a fituation are always oblerved to 
be quite livid in the face •, for the comprellion of the 
breaft hindering the circulation of the bloody it af« 
cends to the head ; and the poor infant is imagined 
to be very quiet, becaufe he has not ftrength to cry« 
I know not how nmny hours a child can continne in 
that condition n(rithout being bereft of life i but I think 
he cannot hold it long. This, I aflprdiend, is one 
of the greateft inconveniencies of Twaddling cloathsr. 

In aimirer to this, it is pretended, that <:hildren at 
full liberty might wriggle themfelves into wrong 
poftures, and fall into movements capable of preju- 
dicing the right donformation of their limbs. This 
is one of the idle arguments fuggefked by ifelfe wif^ 
dom, but never confirmed by experience. Among 
that vaft number of children, who, in natkms more 
fenfible than ourfelves, are allowed the full liberty of 
their limbs, there never was an inftance of one that 
has hurt or maimed himfelf. They cannot give fuch 
a force to their motions, as to render them dangerous ; 
and when they happen to aflume a pofture which 
does violence to their little limbs, pain foon^ets them 
know that they muft change it. 

We have never yet bethought ourfelves of fWad- 
dling cloaths for puppies or kittens ; and yet does 
there refult from thence any inconvcniency in regard 
to thofc animals ? Children are, I grant you, more 
heavy and unwiekJy, but they are in proportion 
more feeble and helplefs. Scarce have they a power 
to tnovc^ how then is it poffible they fhould do them- 
felves harm ? Were they laid on their backs, they 
would die in that pofturc, like the tortoife, without 
being able to turn themfelves. 

The women, not fatisfied with refufing to fuckic 
their children, faave taken 4t into their heads to refufe 
bearmg them : che confequenceisVery natfural.^ 'As^ 
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foon as die maternal date grows burdenfome, they 
find a way to get rid of it at once : they perform ail 
ufelefs talk, in order to have it always to begin 
again ; and the allurement deligned for the propa* 
gation, they pervert to the deftrudion of their fpe* 
cies. This ulage, added to the other caufes of de* 
population, feems ta forebode the approaching fate 
of Europe. The fciences, arts, philoibphy, and 
manners, which it engenders, will foon convert it 
into a defart. It will be peopled with favage beafts, 
without having greatly changed its inhabitants. 

I have fometimes been witnefs to the little arts 
of thofe young women» who made as if they wanted 
to fuckle their children. They gpt themfelves foUi- 
.cited to relinquifli this fancy ; they make their huf- 
bands, their phyficians, but above all, their mothers in- 
terpofe. A hufband, who would dare give his con- 
fent to his wife's fuckling her child, would be an un- 
done man. They would-reprefcnt him as an aflalfin, 
that wanted to get rid of his wife. Hufbands, if 
you are prudent, facrifice paternal Ipve to that of 
peace ; happy that you can find women in the coun<> 
try more continent than your wives ! Happier ftill, if 
the leifurc which the latter obtain, is not defigned for 
others befides yourfelves! 

This duty of mothers is a point beyond all doubt •, 
but confidering the contempt in which they hold it^ 
a diipuce may arife, whether it is equal for the children 
to be nurfed with the parent's, or with any other wo- 
man's milk ? This is properly a medical queftion •, and 
I look upon it as determined already to the defireof 
the ladies : for my part, I fhould incline to think, 
• that it is far preferable for the infant to fuck die breaft 
of a found nurie, than that of a diftempered mo- 
ther, were there any new difcafe to be apprehended 
from the very blood of which he is formed. 

But is the queftion to be confidered only in a phy- 
fical light, and has not the babe as much need of his 
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mother^s care, as of her brcaft ? Other women, nay, 
the brutes themfelves, might adminifter milk to him, 
which (he refufes ; but thef cannot fupply the want of 
maternal Ibllicitude. She who nurles another's childf 
inftead of her own, is a bad mother ; and how can 
it be expected (he ihould be a good nurfe ? She may 
become fuch ; but very flowly ; habit mufl: change 
nature ; and the infant, who is ill attended, will have 
time enough to perifli, before his nurfe can behold 
him with the fondnefs of a parent. 

This very advantage is the caufe of an inconve<» 
ni»cy, fufficient to difcourage every fenfible woman 
from putting her children out to nurfe : it is that of 
fliaring, or rather of alienadng the maternal right ; 
of feeing her child as fond, and fonder, of another 
woman, than of herfelf *, of perceiving that theaSec^ 
tion he prefervcs for his real mother is a favour, white 
that for his adoptive parent is a duty : for where I 
have met with maternal Ibllicitude, ought not I to 
return it with filial afiedion ? 

The way of remedying this inconveniency is, to 
inipire your fi>n with a contempt for his nurfe, by 
treating her as a downright fervant. When her time 
is expired, the child is taken from her, or the nurfe 
is difmifi^ ; by the coldnefs with which fhe is re«* 
ceived» fhe is difcouraged from coming to fee her fofter-* 
ion. A few years elapfed, he fees her no more, he has ' 
no further knowledge of her. The mother, who ex* 
peeked to fucceed in the nurfe's place, and to repair . 
her neglect by cruelty, finds herfclf miftaken. Inftead ' 
of forming a tender fon of an unnatural fofter-child, 
(he accuftoms him to ingratitude ; fhe teaches him 
to contemn the womb that gave him life, as well as 
the breaft that preferved it. 

Long might I dwell on this point, were it not di{^ 
agreeable to make iruitlefs repetitions. It is of more 
extennve influence^ than is generally imagined. If- 
ycNi have a mind to reduce all the world to their 
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primitive duties, begin with mothers ; you will be 
furprizcd at ^ aiteradona which fuch a reform 
muft produce. The prcfent corruption flows from 
that or^nal fource of depravity ; the whole moral 
order is changed ; the fentiments of nature are ex- 
tinguiflbed in every breaft ; the internal ceconomy 
appears lefs animated $ the beautiful fcene of a grow- 
ing &mily no longer has any attra£tion in the eye of 
a huiband, nor makes any impreflion on ftrangers ; 
the mother, whofe children are never feen, is lefs 
reipe6ted ; no longer have the family any residence ; 
habit ceafes to cement the ties of blood ; there are 
no more fathers, mothers, children, brothers, or lif- 
ters; they hardly know one another: how then 
ihodd they be capable of afieftion ? Each begins to 
think only f6r himfelf. When once a houfe is be- 
come dcfolate, they muft amufe tliemiclves abroad. 

But let mothers vouchfafe to fuckle their children, 
a reformation of manners will quickly enfue ; and 
the fentiments of nature will revive in every breaft : 
the ftate will be new ftocked with people ; this is the 
main point ; and in this alone the whole reform will 
center. The pleafures of a domeftic life are the bcft 
antidote againft vice. The noife of children, hither- 
to confidered as importunate, becomes agreeable ; 
it renders the parents more neceflary, and more dear 
to each other, and ftrengtbens the conjugal union. 
So long as the family are chearful, and in fpirits, do* 
meftic cares conftitute the chief occupauon of the 
wife, and the agreeableft amufemcnt of the huft)and. 
Therefore from the amendment of this abufe alone 
a general reformation would follow, and nature 
would foon recover all its rights. Let the women 
but once more become mothers, and the men will 
foon (hew themfelves fathers and huftiands. 

But refleftions are all thrown away j the very fur- 
feit of wordly pleafures is not produ^ive of this ef- 
fcA. The women are no longer mothers -, neither 
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are they delirous of appearing again in that lighc 
Nay, were fuch their uiclinacion, they would icarq^^ 
ly have it in their power, to follow it : the contrary 
cuftcxn prevailing, every woman would be oblig^ 
to combat the opinion of all her acquaintance ; an4 
thefe are in a confederacy^ to prevent the revival of 
a practice lb generally exploded. 

Yet there are young virtuous women^ who» bid^ 
ding defiance to the tyranny of cuftom, and the ob-i 
loquy of their fex, with intrepidity difcharge thiii 
tender office, impofed upon them by the law o^ 
nature. May their number increale, and may they, 
be attended with thofe bleifings^ which were defigned 
for fuch as fulfil this duty ! If any ftreis can be lai4 
on coniequences deduced from the plaineft arguqieiH^gi 
and on obfervations which hitherto have never been 
contradifted, I venture to ppedifl: to thofe worthy 
mothers, that they will be happy in a cpnftant attach^ 
ment on the part of their hufband^ i in filial afifec^iqa 
on the part of their children ; in the public reiped: 
afid efteem ; in bringing forth their children without 
any accident or ill conlequence ; in a firm and found 
ftate of body ; and that they will moreover have the. 
pleafure of feeing themfelves imitated by their own 
daughters, and by other ladies, as patterns of do* 
meftic virtue. 

No mother, no child : thefe duties are reciprocal^ . 
and if not rightly fulfilled on one fide, they will be 
neglected on the other. The infant ought to love 
his mother, before he knows it to be an obligation. 
If the voice of blood be not ftrengthened by habic 
and care, it is foon foppreflcd ; andthe heart dies, as 
it were, before it has felt the vital warmth : thefe , 
are the firfl: fteps out of the common track of nature* 

Another deviation, but into a contrary path, is 
when a woman, inftead of being deficient in m^ter- 
nal care, carries it to excels -, when Ihe makes an 
idol of her child; when ihe increafes his bodily 
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weaknefsi to prevent him from feeling it ; when 
hopirig to exempt him from the laws of nature, fhc 
fkreens him from every attack of pain ; not reflcdt- 
ing, that though (he may preferve him during the 
prefcnt moment from a few inconvenicncies, fhe ex- 
pofes him to a train of accidents and dangers, and 
that it is a barbarous precaution to extend the weaknefs 
of infancy to the cares and fatigues of manhood. 
Thetis, defirous of rendering her fon invulnerable, 
dipped him, according to the fable, into the waters of 
Styx. The allegory is beautiful and clear. The 
cruel mothers, of whom we have been fpeaking, a6t 
quite the revcrfe : by plunging their children into ef- 
^minacy, they render them more liable to hardihip; 
they open their pores to difeafes of every kind, which 
they muft inevitably feel, as foon as they come to 
years of maturity. 

Obferve nature, and follow the fteps pointed out 
by that prudent dame. She trains up children to 
conftant exercife •, Ihe hardens their conftitution by 
every kind of trial ; fhe initiates them bv times into 
the fchool of advcrfity. The cutting of their teeth 
throws them into fevers ; colic pains fling them in- 
to convulfions; hooping coughs almoft fulFocate 
them ; worms torment them ; plcthorics corrupt 
their blood ; fermentations arife in the whole mau, 
and are produdtive of divers eruptions. Almoft the 
intire ftage of infancy confifts of dangerous mala- 
dies } and one half of the children that come into 
the world, depart this life before they attain their 
eighth year. The infant, after he has undergone 
thefe trials, acquires ftrength ; and as foon as he is in 
a capacity to make a proper ufe of life, the vital prin- 
ciple is confblidated. 

Such is the rule of nature -, and why (hould you aft 
counter to her ? Do not yon perceive, that by think- 
ing to mend her, you dcftroy her work, and fruftratc 
her intentions ? To conform externally to her inter- 
nal 
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nal operations, is, according to you, rtdoublins the 
danger: quite the contrary, by that means you divert 
and leflen it. Experience ihews us, that a great many 
more children die, who have been bred in delicacy, 
than others. Provided they do not exceed the mea- 
lure of tiieir ftrength, there is lefs rifk in ufing them to 
exerciie, than to ina6tion and indolence. Inure their 
bodies to the intemperance of the feafons, climates, 
and elements ; to hui^r, thirft, and fatigue ; dip 
diem in the waten ofStyx. Before the habit of 
body is eftablifhed, you can give it what determina- 
tion you pleale, without any incohveniency ^ but 
when once it is fettled, every little alteration is at- 
tended with danger. An infant will bear fiich 
changes, as it would be impoflible for a man to fup* . 
port : the fibres of the former being foft and pliant, 
eafily take whatever bent you pleale to give them ; 
but thofe of an adult perfon, being more hardened, 
cannoc without violence depart from the inclination 
or habit they have once received. A child may 
therefore be rendered robuft, without expofing his 
life, or his health ; and even, if there were any rifle 
of that kind, we fhould not hefitate a moment. As 
theie are hazards infeparable from humanity, can we 
do better than confine them to that ftage of life, in 
which the odds are leaft againft us ? 

As the child grows up, his life becomes more 
precious. Befides the value of his perfon, we muft 
take into the account the care he has coll us ; and to 
the lois of life, we muft add his own fenfe of death. 
Therefore when we watch for his prefervation, we 
ihould chiefiy have an eye to his riper years ; he muft 
be armed againft the evils of youth, before he reaches 
that ftage ; for if the value of life increafes till the 
period of its utility, what a folly is it to preierve the 
in£uit from a few evils, only to heap a greater num- 
ber upon the man i Are thefe the leflbns of a mafter ? 
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The fate of man is to Tufier at all times. The 
very care of his prefervation is attended wit^ trou* 
kit and pain. How ha{^ arc we we in our infanqr 
in knowing none but phyfical evils ! Evils by £ur le^ 
fevcre, and lefs painful than the others *, and more 
rarely the caufe of renouncing our exiftencc. Peo- 
pie do not kill . themfelves in a fie of the gput ; 
none but the tortures of the mind produce deipair. 
We pity the ftate of infants^ wl^le it is our own 
we ought topity« Our grtaieft evils flow from nor* 
iblves. 

•An infam iqualk the moment he comes into life ; 
and his early days are ^nt in crying. One time he 
is dandled and wheedled) another time he is hufied 
and beaten to make him quiet. Either we do what 
is agreeable to him, or we require of him what is 
agreeable to us : either we fubjcA ourfelves to his 
fancy, or we make him fubmit to ours : there is no 
medium; he muft either give or receive orders* 
Hence his firft ideas are thofe of empire and iiervt- 
tude« ^fore he knows how to fpeak, he com* 
mands ; before he is able to ad^ he obeys ) and 
iometimes he is chaftifed, before he is capaUe of 
knowing, or rather of committing an error. Hence 
]ais young bread is early imbued with paffions, which 
are afterwards imputed to nature ; and when we have 
been at the trouble of making him vkdoua^ we com* 
plain of his vices* 

Thus does a child pa& fix or fevcn years of life in 
the hands pf women* a victim to their capiice and 
his own : and after chey have leamc him a few 
trifles, that is, after charging his memory with 
words which he ia incapaUe of underftanding, or 
with things that are of no manner of ule to him ^ 
after ftifling natsire by paflion^, which we oui&lvea 
have raifed in his little bneafl; this faditious beif^ 
is conHgned into the hands of a preceptor, who 
Hnfo}ds the artificial fhoots, which he finds already 
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quite formed, and teaches him every thing, except 
to know himfelf, to draw from his own foun- 
tain, to underftand life, and to be happy. The child 
becomes a flave, and a tyrant, replete with knowledge, 
but devoid of fenfe, and alikp infirm in body and 
mind : being thus introduced into life, he exhibits 
his weaknefs, his infolence, and vices, fo as to excite 
COT commiferation of his folly and of human perver- 
fity. But we are miftaken ; this is a man framed ac- 
cording to our own fancy : man is otherwife formed 
by nature. 

Are you then willing he fhould preferve his origi- 
nal form ? Be careful to preferve it for him, from the 
very moment he comes into the world. As foon as 
he is bom, feize him ; and never let go your hold 
till he is a man ; for there is no other way to fucceed. 
As die real nurfe is the mother, fo the father is the 
real preceptor. Let them agree in the order of their 
fondions, as well as in their fyftem : let the child 
pafi from the hands of one parent to thofe of the 
other. He will be better educated by a judicious fa- 
ther, though of a limited capacity, than by the 
ftbl^ maftcr in the world : for zeal is a better fup- 
plement to abilities, than abilities to zeal. 

But bufinefs, funftions, duties Alas, what 

duties ! The firft and chieif of all, without doubt, is 
that of a father (o). No wonder that a man, whofe 
wifehas difdained to fuckle her offspring, fhould not 

(9) When wc read in Plutarch, that Cato the cenfor, who 
mjuie fo great a figure at Rome, brought up his Ton himfelf from 
thexndle, and with fach particular care, that he left every other 
faoiadf * to ke diesovTe, that is, the mother, dandle him upon her 
knee, and waih him : when we read in Suecooius, that Augqflus, 
the ibvereign of the whole globe, which he had fubdued by his 
arms, and which he governed by his wirdom, taught his grand- 
children to write and to fwim, as alfo the elements of the fciences, 
and duit be had thofe children oontinBaliy about him : we cannot 
help laiighing at the (illy fellows of that age, who fpent their time In 
foch trifles; men, no doubt, of too ihallow underilandings, to con- 
duGt, fiich important alKurs^ as the Ibtefmen of the prefent age. 
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vouchfafe tb charge himfelf with their education* 
There cannot be a more beautiful pifture in life than 
that of a private family ; but the miftake of one 
feature fpoils the whole piece. If the mother is too 
infirm to be a nurfe, the father is too bufy to be a 
preceptor. The children, removed to a diilance^ and 
difperfed into boarding-fchools, convents, and col- 
leges, fix their afFeftion abroad ; or, to fpeak with 
more propriety, they, come home with the habit of 
placing their aSeftion on no particular objedb. Scarce 
do brothers and fiftcrs know one another. When 
they meet together in ceremony, they may behave 
politely, but ftill they behave as ftrangers. As 
foon as the intimacy between relations is at an end, 
as foon as domeftic fociety ceafes to be the chief plea- 
fure of life, we muft haye recourfe to corrupt mo- 
rals to fupply the defed. Where is the man fo ftupid 
as not to fee the confequence ? 

A father, that only begets and maintains bis child- 
ren, fulfils but a third of his duty. He owes men 
to his fpecics, fociety to fociable creatures, and citi- 
zens to the ftate. Every man who is able to diC- 
charge this threefold duty, and does not difcharge it, 
is guilty of a crime ; and perhaps more guilty than 
when he difcharges it only by halves. He who is not 
able to fulfil the duties of a father, is not intitled to 
have children. Neither poverty, nor labour, nor 
human rcfpeft, can excufe us from maintaining our 
children, and bringing them up ourfelves. You may 
believe me, reader, that what I fay is true. Should 
a pcrfon of real fenfibility negled this duty, I may- 
venture to prcdidt, he will long bewail his miftake, 
and ever remain difconiblate. 

But what does this wealthy parent do, this bufy 
father of a family, who is obliged, according to his 
own reprefcntation, to refign the education of his 
children to ftrangers ? He pays a hireling for dif- 
charging an office which is grown a burden to himfelf. 

Venal 
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Venal foul ! doft thou imagifie to procure another fa* 
ther for thy ion with money ? Be not miftaken ; thou 
doft not even give him a mafler, but a fervant ; and 
he will foon make him fuch another as himfelf. 

A great deal has been faid in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of a good governor. The firft thing I ihould 
require of him, and that alone fuppofes many others, . 
is not to be a piercenary. There are profeflions of 
ib nobk a nature, that a perfon cannot follow them 
from a lucrative view, without fhewing himfelf un- 
worthy of them : fuch are the officer and preceptor. 
Who then is to educate my child ? Already have I 
iaid it, thyfelf. I cannot do it. Thou canft not ! 
.... Get then a friend to do it for thee. I fee no 
other refource. 

A governor ! O what fublimity of foul is requifite 

for this office I In truth, to form a man, you 

mull either be a father, or more than a man. Yet 
this is an employment generally conunitted to mer-» 
oenary tutors. 

The more we reBedl, the more difficulties will a* 
rile in r^ard to this article. The governor ought to 
be educated on purpole for his pupil, the fervants 
ought to be trained for their mailer, every one that 
comes near him ought to receive fuch impreffions as are 
proper to be communicated by them to him; in (hort, 
there ihould be a fcale of educations, mounting God 
knows how high. How is it poffible for a child to 
be properly educated by a perfon, who has not had a 
proper educadon himfelf i 

Is this rare mortal no where to be found ? I cannot 
tell. In this d^enerate age, who knows to what 
point of virtue a human foul is (till capable of at- 
taining ? But let us fuppofe this prodigy has been 
found. By confideriog what, he ought to do, we 
ihall fee what he ought to be. I think I may pre- 
vioufly affirm, that a parent, entirely fenfible of the 
value of a good governor, would refolve to do with- 
out 
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out ooe ; for it would co& him fnore trouble to find 
outfucfa a peifon, than in difcharging that office 
hiinfclf. Therefore if he has a mind to procure a 
friend, let him ^xlucate hisfon for that end ; hefaves 
himielf the trouble of looking out fbronedifewhere, 
and nature has already done half the bufineis. 

A peribn of high rank, but with whom I have 
not cbe pleafure of being acquainted, made a propo- 
lal 130 me of undertaking the ^ucatton of his Ton. 
No doubt but he did me fingular honour ; yet far 
fpofffi complaimng of my refufal, he ought to com- 
mend my difcretion. Had I accepted his oflfer, and 
been miftaken in my nnetbod, he would have mifled 
im dm I had I fucceeded, it would have been worfe. 
His fon would have renounced his title; he would no 
longer have thought Bt to be a prince. 

Too well am I convinced ol the high duties of a 
preceptor, and too fenfible of, my incapacity, ever 
to accept of any fuch employ, from what quarter 
foever it may be offered ; even the connexion of 
friendfliip would only be another modve. with mc 
to refufe it. I have a notion, that, after perufing 
this book, very few will be tempted t30 make me 
any fuch offer ; and I beg of thofc, whom a teoftp- 
tadon of this kind (hould happen to feire, to defift 
from the ufelefs purfuit. Once in my life I nsade 
an eflay in this art, which convinced me I was al- 
together unfit for it ; and my fituation would 
ferve for an excufe, even had I abilities for the un- 
dertaking. This public declaration I thought in- 
cumbent upon me to make, for the fatisfadion 
of fuch as ieem to have fo good an opinion of me, 
as to believe me lincere, and my refoluCions well- 
founded. 

Incapable of performing a tafk, of all others the 
moft ufcfiil, I mall venture on one of an eafier na- 
ture ; excited by the example of many others, I fhall 
not put my hand to work, but my pen to paper ; 
3 and 
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and tnftead of afiing, I fhall venture to fty, ^hac is 
proper on the occafioa. 

I am not ignoraot, tk«t in enterpriea of this kind^ 
the suithor, ever eafy in regard to fyftems, which 
he is not ohUged to fiiUow^ advance^ a multitude of 
precepts, beautiful in theory, but not leduciUeto 
pradice ; and that as he mentions no particular cafes 
or examples, even thofe things which happen te be 
pradicable, are of no fort of ufe, for want of points 
ing out their right application. 

Hence have I thought proper Co pitch upon an 
imaginary pupil ; to fuppoie myfelf to have the ag^, 
ftate of health, knowledge, and other abilities, re* 
quifite for the care of his educadon ; to be entruftecl 
with that employ from the very inftant of his birth, to 
the years of maturity, when he will no longer have 
oocafion for any other guide than himfelh This 
oiethod appears to be of feme uie, to prevent an 
author, cfiffidcnt of his abilities, frcra lofing Wtnfelf 
in vifionvy fchemcs : for whenever he deviates from 
the beaten road, he has only to make a tria] of his 
own pradice upon his pupil, and he will foon perceive, 
or the reader will perceive for him, whether he fci^ 
k>ws the natural progrefs of childhood, and the foeacevi 
path of humanity. 

Such is the method which, amidft innumerable dff- 
ficuides, I have thought fit to purfue. To ^event 
die bodk from fwelling to no purpole, I have been 
iatisfied with laying down principles, the truth of 
which ihould be obvious to all the world. But in re* 
gard 10 the rules, which might ftand in need of 
proofs, I have applied them all to my Emilius, or 
to other examples, and have particularly pointed out 
in what manner thoie rules were capable of being 
reduced to pra£Uce. Such at leaft is the plan I pro- 
posed lb foUow ; it is the reader's bufinefs to judge 
whether I have fucceeded. 

From 
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From thence ic comes to pafs, that m the begin* 
ning I have faid very little of Emilius, becaufe my 
fundamental maxims of education, thougii contrary 
to thofe which generally obtain, are ncverthelcfs evi- 
dent in fuch a degree, as 4t is very difficult for a rea- 
fonable man to refufe his aflent to them. But, in 
proportion as I advance, my pupil, educated in a 
different manner from the reft of the world, is no 
longer a child of the ordinary damp ; but requires a 
particular regimen for himfelf Then he appears 
more frequently on the ftage, and towards the clofc 
of his inftitution I do not lofe fight of him one mo- 
ment, fay what he will, till he has no longer the leaft 
need of my affiftajice. 

I do not take any notice here of the qualifications 
of a good governor, I fuppofe them ; and I fuppofe 
myfelf likewife that accomplifhed perfon. In the pe- 
rufal of this work, the reader will fee how liberally I 
behave towards myfelf. 

One obfervation I ihall make (contrary to the 
common opinion) viz. that an infant ought to have a 
young governor ; and even as young as a perfon of 
prudence can be fuppofed. I fhould be glad he were 
an infant, if poflibie, to the end that he might be a 
companion to his pupil, and atcra<5l his confidence^ 
by partaking of his amufement?. There is not a 
fufficient communication between infants and perfons 
advanced in years, for them to form a ftrong con- 
nexion at fo great a diftance. Children are apt to 
flatter, but never have a fmcere love, for old peo- 
ple. 

Some would have a governor to have already 
finifhed a courfe of education. This is too much ; 
one man cannot educate more than one ; if it is re- 
quifite for him to have had the experience of a firft. 
courfe, in order to undertake a fecond with any pro- 
fped of fuccefs, what right has he to attempt the 
firft? 

With 
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With more experience a perfon might do better, 
but will not do it. Whoever has difcharged this of- 
fice once, and gone through the whole fatigue of it* 
never will be tempted to engage in it again ; and if 
he has mifcarried the firft time, this is a bad omen 
for the fecond. 

There is a wide difference, I allow, between attend- 
ing a youth. four years, and condu6ting him five ant) 
twenty. You are for giving a governor to your fon, 
aleady grown up to his hand ; but I am for his hav- 
ing one before he is born. Your man may change 
his pupil at every lullrum ; but mine is never to 
have more than one. You diftinguifh between the 
preceptor and the governor ; another piece of non- 
fenfe ! Do you make a diftindtion between the dtfci* 
pie and the pupil ? There is no more than one fdence 
for children to Jearn ; the duties of humanity. This 
icience is but one, and whatever Xenophon may 
pleaie to fay in regard to the education of the. Per- 
fians, it is not divided. Yet the mafter or teacher of 
this fcience ihall be diftinguifhed by me with the 
name of governor, rather than with that of precep* 
tor ) becaufe his province is not fo much to teach, as 
to conduft. He is not to give precepts, but to point 
them out to his pupil. 

If to chufe a governor fo much precaution is re- 
quifite, furely a governor mud be permitted likewife 
to chufe his pupil, efpecially when the point is about 
propofing a model to others. A choice of this kind 
can regard neither the genius nor the charader of the 
infant, who is known only when the buHnefs is finifh- 
ed, and whom I adopt before he is born. Had I 
power of chufing, I would pitch upon a child of 
common capacity, fuch as I fuppofe my pupil to be 
endowed with. Education is ncccffary only for ordi- 
nary geniufies, it is the forming of thefe that ought 
to fcrve for an example to their equals. Superior 
gpniuflcs rife of thenifelves, do what you will. 

The 
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The cUixuttor foil is not a matter of indifference 
la fenrd to the cultivation of the human mind) 
cur fyccits attain to their full perfeflion no where 
but under the temperate zone. In eirtreme climates 
ibt difadvantage is vifibk. Man is not ^nted like 
a tree in a particular fpot or country, to abide there 
all his life ; he who fets out from one of the extremes 
to the other, is obliged to travel twice as far» as he 
who departs from the middle, in order to arrive at the 
iame point. 

Let the inhabitant of a temperate country ftxxef- 
fively run through the two extremes, his adyanta^ is. 
Ikill evident : for although he may be modifi^ as 
much as he who goes from one extreme to the other, 
yet he deviates le» by one half from his natural con- 
fbtution. A Frenchman may live* in Guinea and m 
Lapland % but a Negro will not live thus at Torneo, 
nor a Samoyeid at Benin. It feems likewife that the 
organization of the brain is lefs perfeft at both ex- 
tremes. Neither the Negroes nor the Laplanders 
have the fenfe of the Europeans. If I defien there- 
fore that my ptipil (hall be an inhabitant of me earth, 
I muft take him in a temperate zone, in France for in- 
ftanoe, preferable to any other country. 

In the north, mankind wade a great deal of time 
and labour on an ungrateful foil : in the fbuth, the 
land is fo fruitfuU that they employ but very little of 
their time in its culture. Hence arifcs another dif- 
ference, whkrh renders fome laborious, and others 
contemplative. Society in one and the fame place pre- 
fents us with the image of thefe diflperenccs between 
the poor and the rich. The former till an ungrate- 
ful foil, and the latter inhaWt a fruitful courttry. 

The poor man has no need of education ; that of 
his condition is forced upon him, he can have no 
other : on the contrary, tht education which the rich 
derive from their fituation, of all others, fuits them 
leaft, both in regard to themfelves, and to fociety. 

Be- 
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Befides9 a n^ttund education ought ta qualify a pcifoa 
for all human conditions : now is it k£i abfurdy w 
bring up a poor man's £», as if he were born to a 
fortune, than a rich man's fboy as tf he were born in 
porerty ? for in proportion to the number of perlbna 
in thofe two ftateSs^ there are more ruined than attain 
to preferment. Let us therefore pitch upon a weahfajr 
pupil ; we Hiall be iure at ieaft of making one uekui 
the more, whereas a poor perfon may become a man 
of himielf. 

For the &me reafon, I fhall not be ibny, that 
EmiUus be of noble parentage. This will flill be 
(batching a viftim from human prejudice. 

Hmilius is an orphan : for it littfe imports whether 
his father and mother be living. Entrufied with 
their duties, I fucceed to their rights. He ought to 
hononr his parents, but to obey me only. Thia ia 
myfirft, or rather only agreement. 

To the abore, however, I muft add another, which 
flows 6pm thence •, that we (ball not be parted, but 
with our mutual confent. This is an eflential chmiet 
and I would even have the pupil and his governor to 
confider tfaemfelves fo iar infeparable, that one com- 
mon iate muft end both their days. As fbon as they 
are certain of thdr feparation, even at a diftance ; as 
foon as they forefee the moment, when they are to 
be of a different family, they begin to eftrange 
tbemfelves from each, other : each forms his little 
fyfem apart, and employing their thoughts about 
the time when they will be no longer together, they 
are difpleafed with their prefent union : the dif* 
dple regards his mafter only as a fcourge % the maf- 
ter looks upon his difciple as a burden, which he is 
impatient to get rid of : they both ardently wifh 
for the moment of their feparation, and as there 
never was any real attachntent between them, the 
one muft be defcdttve in vigilance, the other in do- 
dlity. 

But 
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But as (bon as they look upon themlelves in Che 
light of perfons, who are to fpend their days toge- 
ther, it behoves them to conciliate each other's love 5 
and this very confideration creates a mutual endear- 
ment. The pupil does not blufti to follow a friend^ 
with whom he is to continue in connexion at the age 
of maturity : the governor is afliduous in his care, 
which is to redound hereafter fo much to his own ad- 
vantage, and the merit transfufed into his pupil, is a 
ftock laid up for the future benefit of the preceptor. 

This previous agreement fuppofes a mother hap- 
pily delivered, an infant well formed, vigorous and 
Ibund. A father has no choice, and ought to give 
no preference to, his children, whom he has received 
from the divine bounty : they are all equally his iflue, 
he ought to have the fame care, and the fame ten- 
dernefs for them all. Be they disfigured or not, be 
they weak or robufl, each is a depofit for which he 
is accountable to the hand from which he received 
it ; marriage is a contract made with nature, as well 
as between the parties conjoined. 

But wholbever impofes a duty on himielf, which 
has not been enjoined by nature, ought previouQy to 
be afl!ured of having the means to fulfil it ; other* 
wife he renders himfelf accountable even for what 
he is not able to perform. He who undertakes the 
care of a weak and fickly pupil, changes the em- 
ployment of a governor into that of a nurfe ; in 
looking after an ufelefs life, he lofes that time, which 
he had defigned to fpend in enhancing its value ; he 
runs the rilk of feeing a difconfolate mother reproach 
him one day with the death of her fon, whole days 
he had only ftudied to lengthen. 

For my own part, I would not undertake the care 
of a diftempered child, were I fure of his living to 
the age of fourfcore. I will not have a pupil, who 
muft be always ufelefs to himfelf and to others, who 
muft be intirely occupied in the prefervation of Ws 

health. 
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health, and whole body prejudices the improvement 
of his mind. What muft be the confequence of 
wafiiog my time in this manner, but a double iofs to 
fcciety, and depriving it of two men inftead of one ? 
Let another undertake the tuition of that crazy in*^. 
fant, 1 give my confent, and approve of his charity ; 
but I have no talent myfelf that way : I cannot teach 
a perfon to live, who thinks only cf defending him^ 
ielf againft death. 

The body muft be vigorous, to obey the foul ; A 
good firvant ought to be robult. I am fenfible, that 
intemperance awakes the pafTions, and that it alfo 
ac length extenuates the body ; mortification and 
£sL&ing are ibmetimes produ&ive of that vcrysCSed: 
horn an oppofite caufe. The weaker the body, the 
more it commands •, the ftronger, the more it obeys. 
All the ienfual palCons lodge in effeminate men 1 
and ^the irritation is greater, as they are lefs able to 
indulge them. 

A keble body weakens the mind: this gave rife to 
phyfic, an art more pernicious to mankind, than 
all the diieafes which it pretends to remove. I 
know not, for my part, what diftempers the phyfi^ 
dans are able to cure, but I know of very dargeroui 
maladies intirely owing to them 1 fuch as cowardice^ 
credulity, and the fear of death : if they cure the 
body, they defhoy the mind. What ufe is it to us^ 
that they keep rotten carcafes alive i It is men we 
Want, and fuch we i\ever fee come from their hands. 

Phyfic is at prelfi&t a mode, and ought to continue 
in that date. It is the amufement of idle people^who 
not knowing what to de with their time, waifte it in the 
caie of their healths. Had they been to unfortunate as 
DO be bom immortal, th^ would be the moft mifer^ 
able of all beings. A life which they would be in no 
danger of lofing, would be of 2U> value to them* 
Tbey mufl: havephviictans, fx> footh and to menace 
tiiem, and to afford ihem every dajr the ool^ plea« 

Vol. L D furt 
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Aire of which they are fufceptiUe, that of not being 

dead. 

It is not my defign at prefent to expatiate on the 
vanity of phyfic ; my view is to confider it only 
on the fide of morality. Yet I cannot help ob- 
ferving, that mankind form the fame ibphifms with 
regard to its ufe, as in refpect to inquiries after truth. 
They conftantly fuppofc that a phyfician, who at- 
tends a fick perfon, makes a cvire of him ; and that 
the philofopher, in his inveftigations after truth, is 
fo happy as to find it : they do not perceive, that we 
muft balance a fingle cure performed by the phyfi- 
cian, with the death of a hundred padents, whom 
he has lent to the other world ; and the utility of 
one truth difcovered, with the mifchief done by a 
train of errors. The fcience that inftruds, and the 
art that heals, are doubtlefs very ufcfiil ; but the fci- 
ence that deceives, and the art that kills, are ex- 
tremely prejudicial. How then ftiall we be able to 
diftinguifli them ? There is the difficulty : if we 
were utisfi^d to be ignorant of the truth, we fhould 
never be the dupes of liars 5 were we content with 
not being cured in Ijpitc of nature, we (hould never 
die by the hands or phyficians. Thefe two modes 
of abftaining would be extremely prudent, and by 
complying with them, we fhould be confiderable gain- 
ers. I do not queftion, but the fcicnce of phyfic may 
be ufeful to fome men i I only fay, that it is fatal to 
mankind in general. 

• Some will tell me, according to cufliom, that the 
fault is in the phyfician, but that the fcience itfelf is 
infallible. Be it fo} then let us have the fcience 
without the phyfician \ but fo long as they go to- 
gether, there is a hundred times more to be dreaded 
from the ignorance of the artift, than to expeft from 
the afiiftance of the art. 

•^ This delufive art, defigned rather for the difcafes 
of the mJLndi than for thofe of the body, is not more 
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ferviceable to the one than to the other ; it does not 
fo much cure us of difordcrs, as it fills our minds 
with terror. It does not remove death to any dif- 
tance, but makes us feel its approaches ; it Ihortens 
life, inftead of prolonging it 5 and were it even to 
lengthen the fpan, it would be ftill to the prejudice of 
the fpecics, fince it withdraws us from fociety by its 
fcrupulous rules, and from our duty by continual ap- 
prehenfions. It is the knowledge of danger that 
makes us dread its a perfon who thought himfelf 
invulnerable, would never be afraid. By arming 
Achilles againft all hazards, the poet flrips him of 
his valour ; every body would have been an Achilles 
upon the fame terms. 

If you are dcfirous to fee men of real courage, 
you muft go where they have no phyficians, 
where they are ignorant of the confequence of mala- 
dies, andfeldom think of death. Man naturally fuf- 
fcrs with conftancy, and dies in peace/ It is the phy- 
ficians, with their prefcriptions ; the philofophers, 
with their precepts 5 and the priefts, with their exhor- 
tations ; that debafe the heart, and make us forget 
how to die. 

Give me a pupil that has no need of thofe men, or 
I will have nothing to fay to him. I do not chufe 
that others (hould fpoil my work ; I want to take 
care of my pupil myfelf, or not to concern myfelf 
about him. The fage Mr. Locke, who had fpent a 
part of his life in the ftudy of phyfic, ftrongly re- 
commends not to give any drugs to children, by way 
of prevention, jior for flight illneflcs. I will go far- 
ther, that as I never intend to have a phyfician for 
myfelf, fo I fliall never have one for my Emilius, un- 
kis his life be in evident danger, and then the do£tor 
can do no worfe than kill him. 

lam not ignorant that the phyfician will take his 
advantage of this behaviour. If the child dies, he 
to been called in too late *, if he recovers, it was he 
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that favcd the infant's life. Be it To ; let the dod:or 
triumph i ftili I (hall take care he be not called, ex- 
cept in cafes of extremity. 

Though your pupil knows not how to cure himfelf» 
let him know how to behave in his iilnefs ; this an or 
knowledge fupplies the place of the other, and is fre- 
quently attended with more fuccefs; it is that of natuce 
itfelf. When a poor beaft is difordered, it fuffers in 
filence, and keeps itfelf quiet : we know of no animals 
more plaintive than man. How many have been de- 
ftroycd, by impatience, by fear, and efpecially by 
drugs,whom ficknefs would have fpared, and tinoe alone 
have cured ?. You will tell me, that brutes living in a 
manner more conformable to nature, muft be fubjeft 
to fewer diforders. Very well ; this is the manner of 
living I want my pupil to follow, and therefore he 
ought to reap the fame beneBt from it. 

The only ufeful part of phyfic is the hygieine ; and 
even this is not fo much a fcience as a virtue. Tem- 
perance and exercife are the two real phyficians of 
man ; the latter whets the appetite, and the former 
hinders us from abuiing it. 

To know what regimen is moft conducive to 
health, we have only to follow the practice of thofe 
who are mofl found and robuft, and live the longed. 
If» by general obfervation, we find, that the ule of 
phyfic does not add to the health or longevity of 
mankind, the abovementioned art, inftead of being 
attended with utility, is pernicious, becaufe it intirely 
wades our time. The years we confume in prolongs 
ing our pupil's life, bemg loft for any other ufc, we 
muft dedud them from the reft •, but when this time 
is employed alfo in tormenting us, it is worfe than none 
at ail, it is a mere negative ^ and to make a juft cal- 
culation, we ought to fubtraft as much from the re- 
ipainder of life. A man who lives ten years without 
a phyfician, lives longer for himfelf, and for his 
friends, than he who has been thirty years their vie*. 

tim. 
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tim. Hsving experienced both, I think myfelf in- 
titled better than any body elfe to draw die con- 
clufion. 

Thefe are my reafbns irhy I would have Emilius 
robuft and found, and thefe my principles for pro- 
ferving bith in that date. I (hall not lofe time in 
attempting to prove the utility of manual labour, and 
bodily exerdle, in regard to health and goodneis of 
conftitution ; this is a point no body will diipute. 
The examples of long lives are generally taken from 
peribns who have ufcd the moft exercife, and fiif- . 
cained the moil labour and hardfliip *• Neither fhall 
I enter into a loiffi detail concerning the care to be 
taken in purfuit of this objedi:. This is a point fo 
intimately conneded with my praftice, that it is fuf- 
ficient to catch its fpirit, and you will have no occa- 
iion for fanher explication. 

With life our wants commence. Our new-born 
babe is in need of a nurfe. If the mother contents 
CD diicharge her duty, it is mighty well ; we will 
give her proper dire£tions in writing : for this ad van* 

* I fhall give the following inftance from <me of the Engliih 
news papers, which indeed I cannot avoid infertingy as it affords 
fach a number of refledions relative to my fubjed. 

^* A man, named Patrick O Neal, born in the year 164^, 
** married a feveiith wife in 1760. He had belonged to a regiment 
•* of dragoons in the 17th year of king Charles the fecond's reign» 
« and continued in the iervice till the year 1740* when he ob- 
*< tained his difcharge. He ierved all the campa^s under 
** idng William, and the duke of Marlborough. This man 
'* never drank any thing but beer ; he lived chiefly upon vegeu- 
** ble$» and eat no meat, bat on a few occafioqs, when he feafted 
'* his family. His cuftom was to rife and go to-bed with the fun* 
** oaleis bufinefs or duty prevented him. He is now in his hun- 
** dred and thirteenth year, in found' health and nnderftanding, 
** and wsdka wtthost a cane. Notwithftandiog his great age, he 
" is not a moment idle ; every Sunday he goes to church, ac- 
' by hit chiUrea, grandchildren, and great grand- 
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tage has its counter-balance, and keeps the governor 
at fome diftance from his pupil : but it is probable, 
that the regard flie has for her child, and her efteem 
tor the perlbn to whom fhe intends to commit fo ia- 
cred a depofit, will render the mother attentive to 
the governor's advice; fhe will be fure, ^any event, 
to t^have better than a ftrangen If we muft have 
a ftrange nurfe, let us take care to pitch on a perfon 
proper for that bufinefs. 

One great misfortune attending the opulent is, to 
be generally deceived. If they judge wrong of 
mankind, are we to wonder ? It is wealth that cor- 
rupts them ; and by a juft return, they are the firft 
that feel the inconvenience of the only inftrument 
they know. Every thing is ill done in their families, 
except what they do themfelves, and that is little or 
nothing* If they want a nurfe, they apply to the 
itian-midwife. What is the confeqCience ? The bcft 
is always fhe who has paid that man befl : I fhall 
not therefore confult a man-midwife about a nurfe 
for Emilius ; I fhall uke care to chufe her myfelf. 
Perhaps I fhall not harangue about the matter with 
fuch eloquence as the doftor ; but furely I fhall be 
more candid and open, and my 'zeal will not deceive 
me fo much as his avarice. 

The choice of a nurfe isi not fo great a myftery : 
the rules are public : but I know not whether we 
ought not to give more attention to the age, as well 
as to the quality, of the milk. New milk is altoge- 
ther ferous : it ought to be almofl aperitive, in order 
to purge off the remainder of the meconium^ which 
is thickened in the inteftines of the new-born child. 
By degrees the milk ukes a confiflency, and fupplies 
ftronger nutriment to the infant, who is grown 
abler to digeft it. It is not furely without a defiga, 
that nature in females of every kind alters the con- 
(iilency of the milk, according to the child's age* 
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t For a new-born infant, we muft have a nurfi^, 
chat has lately lain in. This has its inconveniency, 
I know I but when once we depart from the order of 
nature, it is difficult to aA right. The convenient 
way is to aA wrong, and this they chule. 

It is neceflary to have a nurfe as found in mind as 
in body ; the intemperature of paflfions may, like 
diat of humours, alter her milk ; befides, to con- 
fine yourfclf entirely to phyfica] confiderations; is to 
▼icw only one half of the objedt. The milk may 
be good, and the nurie bad ; a good, character is as 
cflendal, as a good conftitution : if you take a vi- 
cious woman, I do not lay that the child will con^ 
traft her vices, but he will fufier for them. Befides 
the article of milk, ought we not to fee that (he be 
tender-hearted, patient, mild, and clean In her per-^ 
ion ? If (he be a glutton, and intemperate, fhe will 
foon fpoil her milk ; if (he be carelefs, or violent, 
what is to become of the poor little thing at her 
mercy, who can neither defend himfelf, nor make 
his complaint ? The vicious are never good for 
any thing. 

The chufing a nurfe is of the greater importance, 
as the child is to have no other governante but 
her; juft as he ought to have no other governor than 
Jus preceptor. This was the practice of the ancients, 
who realoned lefs, yet were much wifer than we; 
After having been nurfes to children of their own fex, 
they continued with them the remainder of their lives. 
Henoe it is that in the theatrical compofitions of the 
andents, moft of the confidants are nurfes. It is 
impoffible for i child, that has pafled through fo 
nany difierent hands, to be well educated. At every 
char^ he makesafecrot companion, which alwayi 
tends towards diminifhing his efteem for thofeWho 
govern hiip, and of courfe muft leflen their influence 
and authority. When once he comes to think, that 
there are adult perfons, whp have no more fenfe than 
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children, the whole authority fouoded in age ii tp&% 
und his education is fpoilc. A child ought to know 
no other luperior but his father and mother, or, in 
their ilead, his nurfe and governor \ and even one 
of thefe is too much ; but this divifion of authority 
is inevitable, and all that can be done to remedy it 
is, that the perfons by whom he la governed make 
this agreement, that he muft confider them both as 
one. 

The nurfe ought to live fomewhat more cotnmo« 
dioufly than before, and her food ought to be a Httle 
more fubftantial, but (he ihould not altogether alter 
her manner of life \ for a quick and toul change^ 
even for the better, is dangerous in regard to 
health i and fmce her ufual regimen has prefervcd 
her body found and vigorous, to what purpofe would 
you chahge it ? 

The country women eat lefs meat and more vc» 
getables than thofe in town ; and this diet appears 
to be moil conducive to their health, as well as to 
that of their offspring. When they have the chil- 
dren of citizens to nurie, the parents fupply them 
with porridge^pots, imagining that foups and broths 
extracted from meat will give them a better chyle, 
$ind furnifh them with more milk. I am not of 
that opinion -, and I have experience on my fide» 
by which it appears, th^t children brought up in that 
manner are more fubje^ than others to the colic and 
to worms. 

This is pot at all furprizing, fmce we fee that pu- 
trid animal fubilances fwarm with worms, which 
pever is the cafe with rei|>eft to vegetables, 
^ilk, though elaborated in the animal frame, is a 
vegetable fubltapc^ (lo), as its analyiis iheweth ^ 

it 

(lo) Women cat bread, vegetable^ juidinilk; the females of 
^sand cats eat likewrfe the fame, as do alfo the females of 
wolves. Here are vegetable jukes for their milk; there remains 
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k cafily torus acid, and, inftead of having the leaft 
tifiAiire of a volatile alkali, like the animal mbftances, 
St afibrds, like plants, an efTential neutral fait. 

The milk of herbivorous females is fweetcr and 
wholefomer than that of the carnivorous. Formed 
of a fubftance homogenepus to its own, it better pre- 
fefves its nature, and becomes lefs fobjeft to putrefac- 
tion. If we confider the quandty, every body knows 
dijft farinaceous food produces more blood than flefli- 
meat does i and therefore muft be produdive of 
^more milk. I do not imagine, there ever was a 
child fubjeft to worms, n^o was not weaned too foon, 
or was weaned only with vegetable food, and whole 
nurie lived only on vegetables. 

It is poflible, that ve«table food may render millc 
too apt to four ; but rar am I fi'om looking upon 
Ibuf milk as an unwholeCbme nutriment ; intire na« 
tions, that live upon nothing elfe, find no inconvc- 
niency from thence, and all the apparatus of abfor- 
bents appears to be down right quackery. There are 
conflkutions that milk does not agree with, and in 
fuch cafe, no abibrbent upon earth can render it tole- 
rable ; while others can bear it without abfbrbents. 
They arc apprehcnfive of the milk's curdling ; but 
thi» is mere folly, fmce milk always curdles in the 
ftomach. Thns it becomes a proper aliment for 
children, and for the youiig ones of brutes ; if it 
did not curdle, it woitid only pafs through, but ne- 
ver nourifh them * Little does' it avaU to cut the 
milk a thoufand ways; to ufca thoufand abforbents ; 
whoever feeds on milk, may, without exception, be 

fe# «s t» ejeamine fuch fpecies of animsls at can abfelntdy feed 
vpcm aocbin; bat R^brmgat, if then be any. fadi, which I very 
much qaettion. 

* Aldioogh tht jaicetftiiatnoarifh as arealiqnid, theyoaght 
10 be drawn from folid meats. A workino; man, that lived only 
•ponbtoch, would iboA perifli; h« woald ftibfifi much better on 
niilk, becanfe it curdle^ 
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faid t&digeft cheefe. So well formed is the ftomach 
for the curdling of milk^ that ic is of a calf's maw 
they make rennet. 

I am therefore of opinion, that, inftead of chang* 
ing the ufual nutriment of nurfes, it is fufficient to lee 
them have it in greater plentjr, and better of the 
(brt* It is not from the nature of the things that a 
meagre diet becomes heating. Alter the rules of 
your kitchen ^ let there be no fait butter, nor frying; 
let neither the butter, fait, nor milk, be put over the 
JBre V let your greens be boiled in water, and not fea-, 
foned till they are brought up to table ; then your 
meagre diet, inftead of heating the nurfe, will fur- 
nifh her with plenty of milk, and of better quality 
ill). Is it poilible, that whilft the vegetable regi- 
mea is allowed to be the beft for the child, the animal 
diet fliould be the mod elegible for the nurfe ? Surely 
thb implies a contradiction. 

In the earlieft years of life, the air begins to ad on 
the conftitution of children : the (kin being fofc and 
delicate, the air cafily pervades the pores, powerfully 
aflfefts thofe tender bodies, and leaves fuch impref* 
fions as are never effaced. I ihould not therefore be 
for taking a nurie out of her country cottage, to im- 
mure her in a clofe apartment, and make hff fmekle 
the child at my own houfe* I had much rather he**" 
breathed the frefh country air, than the unwhole- 
fome air of the town. The child will thus conform 
to the fituation of his new mother, will refide in her 
cottagp> and be attended there by his governor. The 
reader will recolledt this ^vemor is not a hireling i 
he is a friend and acquaintance. But in cafe this 
friend is not to be found ; in cafe this removal into 
the country is not fo eafily efie&ed ; in cafe not a 

(i i) Thofe who are defirons of making a mtmiter tnooiiy into 
the advantages and iDConvenicncies of the Pythagorean diet» maf 
confult the treatifes, whkh doctor Cocchi, and Biaacfaf hia anngo- 
ni4i have publiihed on this important fabjefi. 
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tittk of all that I have been advifing is practicable ; 
what is to be done, fome will fay to me ? .... I have 
told you already ; This is a point that requires no ad- 
vice. 

Mankind were not framed to live together in mul- 
titudcS) but to be fcattered and difperfcd, in order to 
cultivate the earth. 1 he more they live In a body^ 
the more they become corrupt. Corporeal infirmities, 
as well as mental vices, are infallibly the cffc6t of 
this too great concourfe of people. Of all animals, 
man is the leaft able to live in 6ocks. Huddled to* 
gether, like flieep, men would, foon perilh. Their 
breath is mortal to one another ; and this is no lefa 
true in the proper, than in the figurative fenfe. 

Populous towns are the gulph that abforbs the 
human {pedes. At the end of a few genera* 
tions, whole races perilh or degenerate •, they muli: 
therefore be renewed, and it is the country that 
fumiflies them with a perpetual fupply. Send your 
children to renew themfeives in ibme meafure, and 
to recover in the open fields that vigour which is loft 
in the unwholefome air of populous xities. Preg- 
nant ladies, that happen to be oyt of town, return 
in all hafte to lie in, when the time of their delivery 
approaches ; but they ought to aft quite the reverie, 
e^cially fuch as intend to fuckle their own children. 
In a fituation more natural to the fpecies^ they 
would have lefs to regret than they imagine ; and 
the pleafures annexed to their duty would foon give 
them a difreliQi for fuch as are founded in folly and 
caprice. 

As ibon as the infant is bom, he is bathed with 
juke-warm water, in which is generally mixed a little 
wine. This addition of wine does not appear to me 
at all neceflary. As nature produces nothing fer- 
. mented, it is not to be fuppofed that the ufe of an 
artificial liquor can help to preierve the life of any 
created being. . 
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For the fame reafon^ this precaution of making 
the ws^tet lukt-^warm is not at all neceffinrjr i and in- 
deed numbers of people .wa(h the new-born infants in 
riven, or in the fea, without any other ceremony : 
but ours, being enervated before their birth, by the 
effeminacy of their parents, bring into the world 
with them an unfound confticudon, which you miift 
not immediately expofe to the trials, by wUch they aoe 
to be healed. By degrees only can you reftore them 
CO their priminve vigour. Begin therefore with con* 
forming to cuftom, and deviate from thence but by 
wy flow degrees. Wafti the children cjfcen j their fil- 
thi^efs fliews their want of fuch afTiftlnce ; for when 
they are only rubbed, their flefli is torn. But in 
proportion as their ftrength increaies, you muft dimi- 
niih the warmth, till at length they can bear water 
ever fo cold> both in winter and funrHner. But fince 
to prevent danger, it is proper that this diminurion be 
flow and infenfible, you may make ufe of the tha?- 
momcter, in order to meafure it with exa^lnefs. 

When once the ufe of bathing is eltablifhed. It 
ought to be continued for life. It is a practice ex- 
tremely commendable, not only in regard to clean- 
linefs and preient healdi, but likewife a proper pre- 
caution to render the texture of the fibres mons 
pliant, and make them eaflly conform to the diffident 
degrees of heat and cold. For this purpok^ as they 
grow up, I (hould be glad they habituated them- 
Arlves gradually to bathing ; the water being fome- 
times made as warm- as it is poffible to bear, and at 
other times as cold as ice. Thus being inured to the 
different temperatures o^that element, which, as a more 
confiftent fluid, coheres to us by a greater number of 
points, and more intimately aflfedls us, we fliould become 
almoft: ihfenflble to the different changes of the air. 

The momenf an infant is releaied from his mother's 
womb, do not pemrit him to be envel(^)ed in fwad- 
diing cloaths -, uiefe will confine him more than be- 
fore. 
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fore. Let him hzvc no ftay-banch nor fillets, but 
flowing blankets, fuch as will allow him the liberty 
of hih limbs, and be neither lb heavy as to reftrain 
his motions, nor fo warai as to hinder him from feel* 
ing die imprefllons of the air ( 1 2). Put him into a 
large cradle (13), well ftu&d up with flocks, where 
he may be able to move himielf with eale and with* 
out danger When he begins to gain ftreneth, let 
bim crawl about the room, let him unfold and ftnstch 
his little limbs, and you will fee him acquire frefh 
vigour every day. Compare him with a child of the 
fame age, that has been wn^ped up in fwaddling 
doaths, and you will be aftonifhed at the difier- 
ence (14). 

From 

(12) C3indienarefiiiFbaitedm great tcmriu by keepingthemiK 
vp, and too warm. Thofe who mure tllem wider their care» ooghc 
to know that the coM air» inftcad of doing them aay harm* adda 
to their Ibengdi ; and that the warm air not only debilitates, but 
throws them into fevers, and kills them. 

(13) I make nfe of the word eraJU, as moft received, and for 
want of a better ; yet I am convinced it is not at all necefiary to 
coafine children in acradk, and that this coflom is freqoendy pre- 
jndidal. 

(14) '< The ancient Pemvians faired their children to have 
" the freedom of their arms in very lafge fwaddling cloaths ; 
" when they took thefe off, they placed the children at full liberty 
^^ in a hole made in the earth, and lined with linnen, into which 
** they let down one half of dieir bodies : they had their arms 
*■ free, and could move their heads, and bend themielves at plea* 
^ five, without falling or receiving any hart. As foon as diey 
** were able to move a ftep, the nipple was held oat to them at 
*' ibme diftance, in order to oblige thei^i to walk. The little 
** Negfoet are ibmetimes harder pot to it to get at die breaft ; 
*< they diog to their mother's hips with their knees and feet, and 
** keep fuch hA hold, that they are able to fupport themfelves 
** without the afifiance of the mother's arm ; diey faflea them- 
** (elves to the nipple with their hands, and fuck it continoally 
^ without lofing their hold or falling, notwithftandaog the diSat* 
^ ent motions of the parent, who* in the nftan w)ule» goes about 
^ her nfnal woric Thefe litde babes begin to walk uie fecond 
'* mouthy or rather to crawl on their feet and hands ; an exerdfe 
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From rfic .nurfcs you arc to expeft great eppofi* 
tion, in regatxl to this article, as the cuftom of bind- 
ing the children gives them lefs trouble than they 
muft be fure to undergo, when they are obliged to 
have a conftant eye over them. Belides any foulne(s 
upon the child is fooner perceived in a flowing drefs, 
fo that they muft wafh and cleanfe them oftener. In 
Ihort, cuftom is an argument which you cannot re- 
fute in particular countries to the general fatisfaftion: 

But you are not to reafon with nurfes ; give your 
orders, fee them executed, and fpare no pains to ren- 
der your prefcriptions eafy in practice. Why ihould 
not you partake of the trouble with them ? In com- 
mon cafes of nurfing, where no more than the ani- 
mal part is cpnfidered ; provided the infant lives and 
thrives, the reft is of little fignification : but in your 
cafe, where the article of education commences with 
life, the child, at his comine into the world, is al- 
ready a difciple, not in regard to the governor, but 
to nature. The governor has no more to do than to 
ftudy under this firft mafter, and to prevent his cares 
from being defeated. He watches over the infant, 
he obferves, he attends him •, with joy he fpies the 
firft glimmering of his underftanding, juft as at the 
approach of the firft quarter, the Mahometans watch 
the new moon. 

We are bom with a capacity of underftanding, but 
without any knowledge. The foul, chained down 
to organs imperfed and half-formed, has not even a 
fenfe of its owA exiftence. The babe's motions and 

*< which enables them afterwards to run in that pollure almoft as 
** faft, as they could poflibly on their legs."* Htft. Nat. /. 4. im 

12*. p. 129. 

To theie examplest M. Bufibn might have added that of the 
Englilh, among whom the barbarous and abford prance of fwad- 
dlin^ doaths is declining every day. See alio La Ix>ubcr|B, a voyaee 
toSiam, the fieor Le^Beau, a voyage to Canada, &r.' 1 might 
fwell twenty pajges with quotations, were there any occasion of 
confirming this by fads. 
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cries arc mere mechanical cflfeds, devoid of under- . 
ftanding and will. 

Let us fuppole an infant to be of full fize at his birth^ 
and to have the fircngth of a man grown ; fuppofe, for 
inftance, that hefalUed forth from his mother's womb, 
as it were, in full armour, like Pallas from Jupiter's 
brains ; this man-child would be a perfeft driveller, 
an automaton, a ftatue altogether void of motion^ 
and almoft infenfible. He would fee nothing -, he 
would underftand nothing; he would know no body ^ 
he would not be capable even to direft his eye to- 
wards the obje&, which was neccflary for him to be- 
hold. He would have no perception of any external 
objeft, notwithftanding the perfe6tion of his organs. 
No colour would be painted in the pupil of his eye, 
no voice would refound in his ear; he would have 
no contad of bodies, nor would he fo much as know 
that a body exifted : the contact of his hands would 
be in his brain ; all his fenfations would center in one 
point; he would exift only in the common fenfiriumi 
he would have only one idea, namely, that of felf^ 
to which he would refer all his fenfations ; and that 
idea, or rather fenfation, would be the only thing he 
would have more than a common infant. 

This man, formed all of a fudden, would not be 
able to iland upon his legs ; he would require a good 
deal of time to keep an equilibrium ; perhaps he 
would not even make an eflfay ; and you fliould fee 
this large robuft body confined to one place, like a 
flock or a ftone, or crawl along the earth, like a 
puppy. 

He would feel the inconveniency of his wants,' 
Without knowing their nature, and without meditat- 
ing a way to prevent them. As there is no imme- 
diate communication between the mufcles of the fto- 
mach and thofe of the arms and legs, were he even 
to be furroundcd with all forts of viands, he would 
Jiot move a fingle ftep towards them, or ftretch out 
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his hand to prefenre his life : and as his body was 
fuppofed to have acquired its full growth, as Us 
limbs were quite . proportioned, and of courfe he 
neither had the inquietude nor continual motion of 
children, he might perifli with hunger, before he be- 
gan to go in fearch of fubfiftence. Whoever will caft 
uie leaft reflection on the order and progrefs of hu-* 
man knowledge, muft allow that fuch, or nearly fuch* 
is the primitive flace of ignorance and ftupidity, na- 
tural to man, before he has acquired any knowledge 
by experience, or by the inftrudion of his fellow* 
creatures. 

We therefore know, or arc capable of knowings 
the firft point from whence all mankind fet out, in or« 
der to attain a common degree of underilanding : 
but who can tell the other extremity ? Each advances 
more or^lefs, according to his genius, his tafte, his 
wants, his capacity, and zeal, or the opportunities 
he has of indulging them. Never was there a philo^ 
fopher, that I know of, fo prefumptuous as to afErm : 
this is the term attainable by man, and further 
he cannot advance. We are ignorant of the limits, 
which nature has affigned us ^ we havb not even 
meafured the diftance, which may happen between 
two different men. Is there a foul lo daftardly, whom 
this idea has never fired« and who has not fome time 
or other faid to himfelf in the fuUnefs of his pride : 
how many have not I already excelled ? How many 
are th^, whom I may yet overtake? and why (hould 
my equal go farther than I i 

Man's education, once more I repeat it, com- 
mences at his birth ; before he fpeaks, before he un- 
derftands, he receives inftrudion. Expcticnce pre- 
vents his leflbns ; and the moment he knows his 
nurfe, he has made a conCdcrable improvement. Wc 
Ihould be greatly furprized at the knowledge of the molt 
ruftic clown, were we to trace his progrefs from the 
hour of his nativity to bis prcfent ftate. Were we 
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to divide all human fciertce into two part*, one Com- 
mon to the generality of mankind, the other particu- 
lar to the learned, the latter would be very trifling 
compared to the former : but we feldom think of 
general acquifitions, becaufe they are made as it were 
unknown to us, and even before the ufe of rcafon ; 
and, moreover, knowledge is obferved only by its 
difierences, as in algebraic equations common quan-* 
titles pafs for nothing. 

Even the brutes acquire a great part of their ani- 
mal perceptions. They have fcnfiblc organs, but 
they muft learn to make ufe of them ; they have 
wants, and they muft provide for them ; they muft 
leam to eat, to walk, to fly. Quadrupeds, that ftand 
upon their feet the moment they are bdrn, do not for 
all chat know how to walk-, we fee by their eflays that 
they are afraid of ftumbling \ the Canary birds that 
efeape from their cages: know not how to fly, be- 
caufe they have never taken wing. Every thing is 
inftru&ion to animate and fenfible beings. Had the 
plants been endued with a progreflive motion, it 
wo«2ki be neceflary for them to have a fenflble organ!-- 
xation, and to acquire knowledge •, otherwife the fpe^ 
ciea would foon be extind. 

The firft lenfations of children ar€ thofe of pleafure 
and pain. As they can neither walk, nor grafp with 
chetr hands, they require a good deal of time to form' 
the reprelentative fenfations, which point out the ex'> 
temal obje£b ; but while thefe objects are extending, 
while they remove, as it were^ from their eyes, and 
afliime dimenfions and figures in regard to them, the 
tecum of the fenfations of pleafure and pain begins 
to fubjeft them to the power of habits We fee their 
^es tontinually turning towards the light, and if ic 
comes i^nt, they infenfibly aflTume that dircr£tiOn 1 
fo that we ftiould be careful to let them with their 
fices to the light, left they become fquint-eyed, by 
^ocitftoming thea2&Ive$iioblu^i^ of vifion. Dark- 
. V0V.I. .£ wfi^ 
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nefs ftiould alfo be rendered familiar to them ; ocheF- 
wife they will cry and bawl as foon as the light is 
withdrawn. , Too exaft mealuring of food and flecp^ 
becomes habitually neccffary to them at the expira- 
tion of the fame intervals ; and foon the defire arifes 
not from want, but from habit, or rather the habic 
adds a new want to that of nature : this by all means ' 
muft be prevented. 

The only habit we fhould fufier a child to contraift: 
is, that of contracting none -,• let him not be held 
longer on one arm than on another \ let him not be^ 
ufed to prefent always^ or to ad always with one hand ^ 
to eat, fleep, or do any thing elfe always at the fame 
hour ; to be never left alone, either night or daj. 
Prepare him for the full liberty, and u& of his. 
ftrength, by leaving his body to natural habit, by 
enabling him to be always mafter of himfelf, and to 
a£l in every refpeA purfuant to his own will, as^ foo» 
as his wrll is formed. 

When the child begins to diftingui& objedsy be 
fore you cHufe fuch as are proper for him to behold. 
All new objeds^ naturally fpeaking, are kitereftiog' 
to man. He feels himfelf fb weaki that he is afrain^ 
of every thing he does not know ; and this f^ar is 
deftroyed, by accuftoming him to behold new objedts 
without being afieded. Children educated at honrie, 
where there are no fpiders, are afraid of thofe infirdsi^ 
and that fear often continues when they are ripencdr 
b life. But I never faw, among the country peo- 
ple, either man, woman, or child, that was afraid of % 
ipider. 

Why then ihould not a child's education b^pn, 
before he has either fpeech or underftanding.; fince 
Ae very choice of objeds prefented to his view, 
is capable of rendering him either, brave or timial 
I ihould be for habituating him to. behold new.ob^ 
jcds, fuch as hideous, or uncommon animals; bufi 
gradually^ and at a. difbaoy^itli they.aie reodexnl 
.4 ^ ^ familiar ' 
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fiiTniJiar to his fight; when perceiving that others 
handle them, he will Venture to touch them hinifelt 
If in his infancy he has not been afraid to fee toads, 
ferpent^, and Iqbfters j arriving at mature age, he will 
look at any animal with intrepidity. There are no bb- 
jcfts frightful to him who fees them evei:y day. All 
children arc afraid of mafks. I fliould begin with 
ftcwing to Emilius a mafk of an agreeable figure. 
Then let fomebody put on this mafk in his prefence ; 
I (hall fall a laughing, every body elfc will follow 
me, and the child will join with us. By degreeis^ I 
ihould accuftom him to lefs agreeable vizards, and 
at length to the moft hideous.' If I manage my gra- 
dation properly, iriftead of being terrified by the laft 
malk, he will laugh at it, as he did at the firft. Af- 
ter this, I am no way apprehenfive of his being 
fiigjitened at thefe difguifes. 

When, in the parting fcene between Andromache 
and Heftor, we behold young Aflyanax frightened 
at the plume of feathers on his father's helmet, raii^ 
ing a loud fquall, and hiding his face in his mother's 
bofbm, ffom whom he forces a fmilc mixed with 
tears : what method muft we take to remove this ter- 
ror ? The Very fanie that Hedor makes ufe of, which 
is to lay his helmet on the ground, and to carefs the 
child. At any other time, but that of fo melancholy 
a fcene, other means (houtd be ufed ; we might draw 
near to the helmet, play with the feathers, make 
the child handle them j in fliort, the .nurfe might 
take the hfelmet laughing, and put:'ii:..ph her own 
head, if yet a female dare to lay her hand on Fledor's 
arms.' 

Suppofc I want to renc^er the found of fire-arms 
fimiliar to Emilius i I begin with only priming a 
piftol, arid making it fla(h in the pan. This tran- 
iicnt flame, this fpecics of lightning, pleafes his eye f 
I repeat the fame operation, with more powder ; ^by 
degrees, 1 put a fm.all 'charge int'6 the piftol, withoyi 
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ramming it down, and afterwards a larger ; at lengdi 
I aocuftom him to muiket-fhots, to rockets^ to can- 
non, tnd to the moft terrible noiics. 

I have taken notice^at children are feldom afraid 
of thunder, unlefs the claps are very terrible indeed» 
and hurt the organ of hearing. Otherwile this ap- 
prehenfion proceeds only from their having been 4>* 
prized, that people are hurt or killed by thunder. 
As foon as reafon be^ns to raife their fears, let habit 
reftore their courage. By a gradation, flow and well 
managed, both man and child may attain an abfolute 
intrepidity. 

In the beginning of life, while the memory and 
imagination are ftilT inactive, the infanc attends only 
to what aftually affefts his fenfes. His fenfations be- 
ing to him the firll materials of knowledge, to range 
them in a proper manner, is preparing his memory to 
furnifh them hereafter in the fame order to his under- 
Handing : however, as he minds nothing but his fen- 
fations, it is fufHcient at firit to give him a diftind 
view of the connexion between thofe fenfations and 
the objefts by which they are produced. He would 
fain touch and handle every thing ", do not oppofe 
this reftlefs difpofition ; it introduces him into a very 
proper fchool. Thus it is he learns to have a fchfe of 
neat and cold, of the hardnefs, foftneis, gravity, and 
lightnefs of bodies ; to judge of their magnitude, 
figure, and all their (enfible qualities, by gazing, 
feeling (15), liflening, and efpecially by comparing, 
the fight with the touch, eftimating by the eye the 
fenfation made with his fingers. 

It is merely by motion we learn, that there are ex- 
ternal bodies different from ourfelves : and it is mere- 
ly by our own motion, we acquire the idea of extcn- 

(15) The rmell is, of all the (enfes, that which (hews itfelf the 
lateil in children ; till theif fccond or third year they do not appear 
to be fenfible either of good or bad fineli ; in this refped^* they 
have the indifference, ox xBXket the iafenfibiUty, which we obferve 
h\ feveral animals. llon. 
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fion. The child not having this idea, extends his 
hand indifferently to grafp at the objoft that touches 
him, or that which is at a hundred yards diftance* 
This effort appears to you a mark of imperiouf- 
nefs, an order for the objeft to approach him, or 
for you to lay it at his feet ; but you are quite mif- 
taken -, it is only becaufe the objefts, which he be- 
held at firft in his brain, and afterwards upon the 
vifual organ, he now fees at arm's length, and ima- 
gines no extenfion but what he can reach. Be fure 
you, therefore, carry him about, 2^6. lead him from 
place to place, to inake him fenfible of his local mo- 
tion, to the end that he may learn to judge of dif- 
cances. As (bon as he begins to know them, you 
muft change your method, and lead him as you 
pleale, and not as he lifts : for when he is no longer 
deceived by his fenles, the caufe of his effort toward 
the objedl: changes -, this change is extremely remark- 
^le, and reauires explanation. 

The uneannels attending our wants is expreflcd by 
iigns, when the alliftance of another is requifite to 
provide againf): them. Hence it is, that children are 
fo ape to cry ; which cannot be otherwife. Since all 
their fen&tions are thoie of pleafure and pain, when 
they happen to be the former, they filently enjoy 
them ; when the latter, they tell their complaint in 
their language, and call out aloud for fuccour. Now 
fo long as they a^ awake, they can fcarce continue in 
a ftatc of indifference ; they either fleep, or are af- 
fe£ted by fome objeft. 

AH languages are artificial: it has been long an in- 
quiry, whether there be any fuch thing as a natural 
language, common to mankind ; no doubt but there 
is, ana it is that ufcd by children, before they khow 
how to (peak. This language is not articulate, but ac- 
cented, fbnorous, and intelligible. The ufe of arti-^ 
ficial languages has made us entirely forget the other. 
L^ U9 but attend to the motion <x infants> and, we 
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ihall foon learn that language aftej: them* In thU 
fchool, the nurfes are our miftreflcs ; they underftand 
6very thing the children fay to them •, they make 
them anfwers; they hold dialogues ^ith them; ancj 
though they pronounce fome words, thefe arc of no 
fignification ; for it is not the meaning of the wor4 
they underftand, but the accent or modification of 
the voice with which it is uttered. 

Befides the vocal language, there is that of gpf: 
ture i equally energetical. This gefture is not in the 
feeble hands of children, but in their countenance. 
The cxprcffion with which nature has already endued 
thofc half-featured puppets, is really furprizing; their 
mufcles are altered with amazing rapidity i you will 
fee pleafure, defire, terror, &c. rUe ancl vani(h on 
their faces, like a flafh of lightning-, and every 
time you imagine you behold a different countenance. 
Certainly the mufcles of their faces are a great deal 
more flexible than ours. On the other hand, their 
eyes are dull, and have fcarce any expreffipn. Such 
ought to be the nature of their figns, at a period of 
life, when they have none but bodily wants •, the ex- 
preflion of fenfations is made by diftortipn?, that qf 
fentiments by looks. 

As the firft ftage of man is that of mifery wd 
weaknefs, his firft founds are thofe of Iamenta.tion 
and complaint. The infant feels his wants, but can- 
not fatisfy them, and therefore implores, the afliftance 
of others : is he tropbled with either hunger ,Qr 
third ? he cries : is he too cold or too warm ? he 
cries : is he in need of motion or reft ? he cries : 
does he want to fleep, or to be dandled ? he cries. 
The lefs his mode of exiftence is at his command, 
the more he prays to have it altered. He has only 
one kind of language, becaufe he has in fome meafure 
biit one fort of evil ; under the imperfeftion of his 
organs, he does not diftinguifli their different impref- 
lions i all evils to him are reducible to that of pain. 
4 * ' From 
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Fnxn tfaoie cries, which one would fhirk {o littlo 
motdky of our notice, arifes the firft relation of maa 
CD the objeds that furround him : here is formed the 
firft link of that Jong chain of human ibciety. 

When a child cries, ibmething difturbs him ; he 
labours under ibme want, which he cannot fatisfy ; 
the nurfe examines into this want, £nds it out, and re- 
lieves it. When ihe neither can find it out, nor relieve 
it^ the cries continue, and the infant grows importu- 
nate ; flic wheedles him to make him quiet ; ihe 
puts him into the cradle, and ^rics to rock him to 
fleep ; if he is ftubborn, he is threatened ; and a bru- 
t;al nurfe ibmetimes ftrikes him. What ftrange 
jbenes upon his entrance into life ! 

I fliaU never forget a fight 1 onde beheld % one of 
tfaofe importunate fquallers, who was thus ftruck by 
his hard-hearted nurfe. He became quiet in an in- 
fiant, and I thoi^ht him intimidated. This will be 
a iervile wretch, uid I to myfelf ; he will be governed 
by fear all his life. I was miftaken *, the poor creature 
was almoft choaked with choler, he was out of breath, 
and I faw his face grow livid In an inftant, his ihriti 
ibeams were renewed ; a)! the figns of rage, indig- 
nation, and defpair, were exprefied in the itaodula- 
tion of his voice. I was ^raid indeed he ihouldex-* 
pile under thefe convulfions. Had I ever doubted 
duit the idea of right and wrong are innate or im-< 
planted in the human breaft, this example alone 
would have convinced me. Sure I am, that if a red- 
hot poker had fallen by chance on the child's hand^ 
it would not have afieded him fo much as that blow, 
which, though fo very flight, was given with a wa* 
nifeft intention to offend him. 

This difpofirion of infuits to indignation and ro» 
lentment, requires very particular caution. Boer- 
haave thinks their maladies are for the moft part of 
the convulfive dais ; becaufe their head being pro- 
portionably largpr, and dieir fyflem of nerves nore 
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cxtenQve than that of adult peiibns, this nenrous 
fyftem is tnore fufceptible ot irritatipn. Do not 
fuffer their little bodies to be approached by Aich 
domeftics as are likely to raife their paffioM ; theib 
people are infinitely moredaogcrous to the poor babes» 
than the injuries of air and feafons. So long as in* 
fants find no oppofkion but from things, and .not 
from pcrlbns, they will neither be ftubborn nor cho-^ 
krie, and they will prefcrvc themfelves better in health. 
1'his is one of th%' reafons, why the children of the 
common people, being brought i^ with more freedom 
and independency, are generally fpeakine lefs infirm 
and delicate^ or rather much more robuft^than thofis, 
who ztc faid to have been better educaced, by means 
ef perpetual contradi^on : but We muft recoiled, 
that thet« is a wide difference between obeying* and 
not contradi£ting a child. . . ^ 

The firft cries of cbiTdren are in treaties ; if we take 
no noti<;eof them, they foon fall into the imperative 
ftrain ^ they begin with begging our aiiiftance, they 
•conclude with commanding our obedience. Thus 
^veafrom their weaknefs, which gives them the firfb 
notion pf their dependance^ ariles the idea of empire 
and do;ninion : but this idea not being awaked ia 
much by their wants, as by our ferviccs, here they 
b^m to perceive the moral eflfe&s, the immediate 
caufe of which is not founded in nature ; and hence 
we fee why, in this early ftage, it behoves us to dif^ 
cover the private intention, by which the geilure or 
cry is dired:ed. 

When the child extends its hand with fome effort, 
but without fpeaking) he thinks to reach the objed, 
becaufe he does not cftimate the diftance ; but he is 
miftaken : when he complains and cries at the lame 
^e that he extends his hand, then he is not miftaken 
as to the diftance, but commands the ofojedl to ap* 
proach, or you to bring it towards him. In the 
ftirmer cafe, lead. him to the objeft flowly and by de* 
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grees \ in the lattoTt do not (ccm as if you £> much 
as heard him ;, the more he cries, the k& ought you 
to mind his importunity. It is a matter of confer 
quence to accuftom him betimes, neither to command 
men, for he is not their mafter; nor things, for they 
do not underiland his command. Thererore when a 
child defires a thing he fees, and which you intend to 
give him, it is much preferable to lead him to the 
obje^ than to bring the objed to him ; from thence 
be draws a conclufion fuited to his own age, and there 
IS no poffibility of fuggeffing it to him any other 
way. 

The abbe de St. Pierre ufed to call men by the 
name of great cbiUren ; and one might, on the coQf> 
trary, ^ve to children the appellation of littk men* 
Thefe projpofitioos, as ientcnces, are ftridly true 1 
but, as principles, they ftand in peed ci explana- 
tion. When Hobbes called a knave a robuft in- 
fant, he made ufe of an cxpreflion abfolutdy abfunj* 
All vice is owing to wraknefs \ the infapt is viciouSt 
only becaufehe is feeble 1 give him ibftogth, and he 
will be good and virtuous : he who could do what- 
ever be pleafed, woukl never do wrong. Of all the 
attributes of the Deity, goodnels feems the moft ef- 
iential to him. Every nati(m that has acknowledged 
two principles', always looked upon the bad as infi^rior 
to the good ; otherwife they would havq made an ab- 
fiird fuppofition. See in the fecond volume the Pro* 
fdfion of Faith, made by the vicar of Savoy. 

By reafon alone we are tau^t to diftinguiih be- 
tween good and evil. Confcience therefore, which 
makes us love the one, and hate the other, though 
independent of reafon, cannot be exphuned without ^ 
it. Before we have attained the ufe of reafon, we 
<lo good and evil unknown to us; there is no mo* 
rality in our affions, though there may be fome in 
our fenle of the adions of others, relative to our- 
ftlves. A child wants to throw whatever he fcies into 
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diibrder and conftifion ; he breaks eTery thing he dta^ 
lay his hands on ; he feizes a bird juft in the fame 
m^mer as he would gra(p a ftone, and fqueezes it to 
death, without knowing what he does. 

And why ib? Philofophers endeavour to account 
^ it by the means of natural vice ; by pride, am* 
bition, felf-love, and the penrerfity of man. The 
Ibnfe of his own weaknefe, they may add, renders the 
infant eager to commit adts of violence, and to be con- 
vinced of his own power. But behold yon old maa^ 
fteoping with age and infirmities, and, by the rota- 
tion of human life, brought back to the feebleneis of 
iti^n^y ; he not only remans ftock-ftill, but is for 
having ewry thing quiet' and immoveable about 
him: the leaft change difturbs his reft, he would be 
glad to tee an univcdal calm. How comes it that 
the fame impotencyv under the fame pa£Bons, ifaould 
produce foch different effe£b in the two extremes of 
life. If die original caufe.were not changed? And 
whem can we look for this diveriity of caufes, but in 
llie natuial ftate of the two individuals ? The active 
jmncipk, commdA to them both, is devdopcd in 
irhe one, and extinft in the other ; one is forming, 
and the other deftroyed ; one is tending to life, and 
tbe other to diflblution. The a&ivity declining is 
concentered in the heart of the old man ; in the in* 
fant's It fuperabounds, and is outwardly expanded ; 
he feels, as it were, a fufficient ftock of life, to ani* 
mate all that furrounds him. Whether he does oc 
undoes a thing, it imports not ; it is fufficient for 
him to change its (icuation, and every change is. 
an aAion. And if he feems to have a greater bent 
to deftroy, it is not through perverfenefs ; but becaufe 
the a^on that creates or forms, is flow ; and that 
which deftroys, being more rapid, is better fuited ta 
his vivacity. 

At (he lame time, that the author of nature gives 
tSiis aAive principle to children, he takes case it ihaU 
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4o but little harm, by enduing them with Very little 
ilrength to exen it. But as foon as they are in a capa* 
city CO coniider thofe abo^t them, as inftruments 
which they may put in motion whenever they pleafe^ 
they tnake uie of this principle to indulge their in- 
clinations, ^nd tQ fupply their weaknefs. Then they 
grow troubleiomf, tyrannical, imperious, ftubbom, 
and perverfe ; a progreis not owii^ to a natural 
fpirit of dominion, but which caufes that fpirit in 
children -, for it does noc require a long experience to 
jbe convinced qf the picture of ading with another 
perfon's hands, and of only moving one's toi^e, ca 
fet the world in nation. 

Children, as they grow up, acquire ftrength, become 
kb trpublefome, leis ai5tive, and are more confined 
within their own center. The foul and the body 
place themielves, as it were, in an equilibrium, and, 
natuiie requires nothing more o£ us than tbe motioa 
neceflkry for our prefeiratton. But the dcfire <){ 
command is not extinguifhed at the ianie time, as 
the want which ^ve it birth ; power aw^es^ and 
flatters feif-kve, while hubit wengthens k; fi^ncj^ 
fucceeds to want ; and thuS' prgudioes and opinions 
aie firft rooted. 

When once the principle is knowm, we clearly lee 
the point where we turned out of nature's path ; \tc 
lis (ee what is proper to be done, to prevent our ^ofing 
our way. 

So far from being endued with too much ftrength, 
children have not even the force fufficient for every 
thing that nature requires of them ; wemuft theie**. 
^re let them have the fell enjoyment of the vi- 
gour they received from nature, fo long as they can 
do no harm or mifchief with it. This is the firft 
maim. 

A fecond maxin^ is, that we ought to aflift tksm, 
and fupply their wants, whether as to underftanding, 
ftrength, or any other phyiical de&ft. 

A third 
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A third maxim is, that whatever aid or afliftance 
ve grant them, we (hould always confine ourielves 
to real utility, without allowing any ^ndulgenoe to 
fancy or unreafonable defirc ; for fancy will not tor- 
ment them, when they have not been the caufe of it 
themielves, fince it never proceeds from nature. 

The fourth maxim is, that w€ fliould carefully 
fiudy their language and figns, to the end thatdurins 
a fbge of life, in which they are incapable of dil* 
femblin^, we may be able to diftinguifh their defires; 
which of them, for inftance, are derived immediately 
from nature, and which from opinion. 

The intent of thefe rules is^ that children (hall en- 
joy more real liberty, and lefs command ; that they 
ihall do more of themfelves, and require lefs of 
others. Thus being accuftomed to meafure their 
defircs by their ftrength^ thcv will fcarcely feel the 
privation of what is not in theur power. 

The above is a new, and indeed a Very important rea- 
fbn, for leavipg children to the free ufe of d\eir limits : 
only with the precaution of keeping them out of all 
dannr <tf falling, and letting nodiing approach their 
hands, by which diey can pombly be hurt. 

There is no doubt but a child, whofe body is at full 
liberty, will cry a great deal lefs, than one bound up 
in fwaddling doaths. He who knows no other than^ 
txxlily wants, iqualls only when in pain, and this is 
a great advantage^ for thus we know exa6bly when he 
ftands in need of afliftanoe, and we fliould not delay 
it a moment, if poflible. But if you cannot eafe him, 
keep yoarfelf quiet, without ufing carelles to footh 
him } thefe will give no relief to his colic : in the 
mean dnM, he will remember what is proper to be 
done, in order to get carefled; when once he has 
learnt to employ you whenever he pleafes about his 
peribn, he is become your maileri and you ait both 
undcme. 
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Whea children are lefs contradiAed in their niO'* 
tions, they will cry leis ; on the other hand^ when 
you are leis importuned with their {breams, you will 
ffive yourielf Ids trouble to make them quiet -, the 
xldomer they are menaced or carefled, the lefs fear-« 
iul or ftubborn they will be, and the better they will 
continue in their natural ftate. It is not fo much by. 
fufiering children to foeam, as by haftening to ftill 
them, that they are inflided with ruptures i and my 
itafon is, that children the moft neglected, are thie 
kaft iiibjed; to this complaint Far am I, however, 
irom deiiring they ihould be negledled ; on the con- 
trary, the bed: way is to prevent them, and not to 
kt them apprize us of their wants by their cries. 
Neither would I, on the other hand, have the cace 
with which they are attended^ to be void of judg- 
ment. How fliould they ever think it wrong ^ cry, 
when they lee their fcreams iinfwer fo many purpofes ? 
When once they know the great value that is fet upon 
their filence, they take care not to lavilh it. At lei^g;th 
they raife its value (o high, that there is no poffibility 
of coming up to their price ; £0 that by continually 
crying to no manner of purpofe, they (train, they ex- 
hauft, they kill themfelves. 

Tl^ long iqualling of a child, who is neither con- 
fined nor ilC and who is fuffered to want for nothing, 
is the importunity of habit and perverfity. Thofe. 
cries are no longer the work of nature, but of the. 
nurie, who, becauie ihe finds them too veutious, mul^ 
t^lies their number ; not in the leaft dreaming, that 
by quieting the cUld to-day, ihe excites, mm. to 
loieam and fquall the more to-morrow. 

The only way of removing or m^v^ting this ha*, 
bit, is to take no notice of it. No body chuies to 
put himfelf to trouble &r no purjpofe, not evea chil* 
dren. They areobftinate in their attonpts;. butif 
your perfeverance exceeds their perverleneu, they will 
be diteouraged at laft, and return no more to the 
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charge. Thus they will learn to fare thrfrfearS^ 
and to (bed fhenrj otiFy when compeH(^d by painL 

However, when they happen to cry through obfti- 
nacy or peryerfenefs, one lure way to prevent theif 
Continuance, is to divfert them by fonie agreeable 
atid ftriking objfcft, which will make them forget that 
they wanted to fqiiaU. Moft nurfes underftand this 
art ixtrcmely well ; and properly managedi, it is at- 
tended with urilitv: yet it is of the utmoft cdnft- 
quenci not to let tne child perceive your intent to di- 
vert him, but that he amule hinifelf without iiha-. 
gining that you are thinking of him : this is what 
all nurfes are very aukward at. 

Children are weaned too foon. The time of their 
b^ing fevered from the breaft is pointed out by the 
cutting of their teeth, a fymptom generally attendid 
with great pain. Then it is that the infant, by a- 
mechanical inftinft, puts every thing he lays hold of 
to his mouth, in order to chew it. ' People think to 
facilitate this operation, by giving him forhe hard body 
to play with, as coril, ivory, bt wolf *s tooth. I 
believe they are miftakeri. Thoft hard bodies ip- 
plied to the gums, * inftead of fbfttning, render them 
hard and callous, and of courfe the opefatibn be-' 
comes more painful. ' Let us always be guided by in- 
ftinft. We never fee young whelif)S exercifing their 
teeth on flints, iron, or bones, btt on ^ood, leather, 
rag^, or other fbft matter, which yields to the tooth, 
and receives its imprefllon: ■ 

Simplicity is laid aflde in fevery thing, even Hi, 
ihatters relating to* children. NdtHing but filve^' 
bells and coral, with' cut cryftals, arid trinkets of alt 
forts and prices. Hoiv' idle, nsty, how utelefs a pa- 
i^adi !' Let me have no"filvfer bells, ho corals: young 
li^rigiVith thfeif leaves i arid fruit; the tops ,ot pog- 
jiles/lrf whitk tfie^ rattlirig of t\it 'grains or' pippms' 
is hfeard •, a flSck of Uqiiorice, to ftick and to mafti- 
cate, Will divert hifft much better' tfiiin* thofe magm-' 
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fiotet tiinkets, wkhout the incbnvcniency of aaaU« 
tomiDg him to lulxury from the moment of his biitb^ 

Ic is allowed, that pap or thick milk is not a-veryt 
whc^efome ibod. Boiled milk and flour make a ytsf 
bad mixture, and do not wdl agree with the Bsoa 
mach. In pap the flour is not fo well concbded as in 
bread, and befides it has not fernsented ; panadaan^ 
rice milk appear to me much prcfemble. If you 
abiblutely infift Upon having pap, it would bd aEhrife" 
able to roaft the flour a little befionhaod. Iti my 
country, they make of fuch ttn-rified flour, a verjt 
agreeable and wholefome foup. Broth and porrid^ 
aie alio indifieient nutriment, which you ihoul4 
therefore ufe as little as poflible. It is prdpe^ that 
children fhould be accufl:omed early to chew $ this is 
the true way to promote the cutting of their teeth ^ 
and when they begin to fwallow^ the falival juices^ 
nixed with aliments, facilitate the digeftion. 

I ihouJd therefore make them begin with chewing 
dried fruits and crufts of bread. I would give them 
for play*things^ fmall loaves of hard bread oc bif- 
coit, not. unlike the Piedmonteie bread, which goes 
by the lume of Griffes. By fbftemng this jn: tfaeit 
mouths, they would at length get fome of it down^ 
they would cut their teeth, and be wean^^d almoft im^ 
perceptibly. The peasants have generally very good 
&>machs» and yet they are never w^saqed in any otbct 
flianner. 

Children hear people fpeak ab foon as diry ai^ 
born ; they are calked to, not only before they xxi^ 
derfland what is faid, but befoi% th^^ ave capable of 
cxprbffing the ibund conveyed to their earj< Thelf 
oigan being as yet ouite fliflv does noceafily ooinply 
with the imitation of ibonds fuggefted tothem^ and 
k is not evencertain, that thole founds an cottVeyed 
a$ diftin&ly to their ears as to ours^^ 1 do^nQC..di& 
approve of the nurfe's amufing the child with ibngs^ 
and with ;i variety /of hannonidusiiotctif $ teitl ^m ab^ 
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iblutdy aninft her ftunning his ear with ^ Mutd<» 
tude of ufelds wofda, when he underftands nothing 
more than the tone with which chev are uttered. 
Let the firft atticuUdons. he hears be tew, eafy, dif' 
tinft, and often repeated^ and let the words they 
exprels reUte only to fuch fenfibie objects, as are re 
prefented to the eye* The foolifli euftom of putting 
up with words which we da not underftands begins 
ibooer than is commonly imagined. The boy at 
ichool attends to the nonlenie of his mafter, juft as in 
his fwaddUng cloaths he liftened to the prattling of 
his nurfe. I think it would be inftrufting him very 
properly, to learn liim not to underftand a word of 
what he hears* 

Refleftions croud upon me» when I fet down to 
tUnk of the formation of language, and the early 
prattling of children* Do what you will, they al* 
ways learn to ft>cak in the fame manner, and all the 
ipeculadons otphilofophers on this fubjed, are of no 
manner of ufe. 

At firft they have in fome meafure a grammar of 
their own, adapted to their age i but their rules of 
fyntax are more general than ours : were we to be at^ 
tenttve to their talk, we ftiould be amazed at the ex-^ 
adnels with which they conform to particular analo- 
gies; thefe are defedive, I grant you, but very regu- 
lar, and no way oflfenfive, except by their roughnefs, 
or by being grown oblblete. I have lately heard a 
poor child feverely rebuked by his father, for faying, 
Mmpen^ trm-jt-fy^t Now h is obvious, that the 
child conformed to die rules of analogy much better 
than our Rrammarians ; for finoe they faid to him> 
Ftf^-jff , why ihould not he fay, Lrai-je-t^y? Obierve, 
moreover, how carefully he avoided the hiatus ofirai'* 
ji-y^ or jr irai-je. Is tt the poor thing's fault, if we have 
facxn fo abfuxd as to fhip the phrafe of that determtn- 

• tmhir, JM4ff thkbir. f C# Mtbir. 
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ing advfcrb jr, becaufe we know not what' to do with 
it. Ic is arrant pedantry, and an idle precaution^ 
to be too fcrupulous in correding all thofe little 
errors of children, againft the received cuftom of 
language ; fince they will not fail in time to corre£fc 
themfelves. Be fure you Ipeak accurately in their 
prefence, make them delight in your company^ fo as 
to prefer it to all other, and, depend upon it, their 
language will be infcnfibly improved by yours, and 
you need not be at the trouble of rebuking them. 

An abufe of much greater importance, and not fo 
cafy to prcvcnti is an impatience to make them talk, 
as if we were afraid they (hould not learn of them- 
felves. This imprudent hurry is produ6tive of an 
cffe6t diametrically oppofite to that intended : they are 
the longer learning to fpeak, and their language is 
more confuied : the great attention given to every 
thing they fay, difpenfes with their articulating pro- 
perly; and as they fcarce deign to open their lips, 
many of them retain, during their whole lives, a vi^ 
cious pronunciation, and a confufed way of ipeaking, 
which renders their converfation almoft unintelligible. 

I have lived a good deal among country people, 
and I never heard any of them lifp, not man, woman, 
or child. What is this owing to ? Are the organs of 
peafants differently conftruded from ours ? No ; 
but they are differently exercifed. Over againft ray 
iirindow is a little hill, where the children of the vil- 
lage meet together to play. Though they are at a 
good diftance from me, I can perfedly diftinguifh 
every thing they fay, and from thence I draw fgme 
good materials for the prefent treatife. My ear. is 
daily deceived with regard to their age ; I hear children, 
nvhom i judge by .their voice to be ten years old j I 
look out, and find by their fize and features, that 
tbey are only from the age of three to four. This 
experiment [ do not confine entirely to myfelf ; my . 
ftiends, who come to vifit me, and whom I confult on 
the occaGon, are apt to fall into the fame error. 

Vol. I. F The 
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The caufe of it is, that infants brought up in great 
townS) under the eye of a governante, till they are 
five o» fix years of age, need only to mutter in order 
to make themfelves underftood : as foon as they 
more their lips, we take a pleafure to hear them ; we 
prompt them with words, which they mifpronounce j 
and by dint of attention, the fame people being con- 
tinually about th^^ are ready to guefs rather at what 
they intend to fay, than what they pronounce. 

In the country it is quite otherwile. The mother 
is not continually attending her child •, therefore he 
muft learn to utter diftindtly, and with a loud voice, 
if he defires to be underftood. Befides, the children 
of peafants being fcattered about at fome diftance 
from their parents, and from one another, ufe them- 
^Ives to fpeak fo as to be heard from afar, and 
to meafure the ftrength of their voice by the fpacc be- 
tween them and the perfons to whom they addrefs 
their difcouric. This is the true manner of learning 
to pronounce, and not by lifping a few vowels into 
the ear of a governante. Therefore when we alk a 
queftion of a peafant's child, fliamc may prevent 
him from anfwering ; but what he fays is uttered dif* 
tindly ; whereas the governante muft ferve for an in* 
tcrpreter to the young matter, otherwife it will be 
impoiTible to underftand what he mutters between his 
teeth (16). 

As boys grow up, they (hould endeavour to break 
themfelves of this defcft in colleges j and girls in con- 
vents 5 and indeed both the one and the other pro- 
nounce more diftin<fUy in general, than thofe that 

(16) This is not without exception ; there are children who with 
great difficulty make themfelves heard at firft, and yet Ihm yoa» 
when they begin to raife their voice. But were I to enter into 
every detail, 1 (hould never have done ; every feniible reader 
will fee that the exccfs and defeft, proceeding from the (anie 
■bafe, may be correded alike by my mcdiod. Thefe two maxims 
I look upon as infeparable, always enough ; mver too putch. From 
ibefonner properly eliabliihed, the latter follows. 

have 
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ktve had a domeftic educadon. But what fmvents 
riieir ever having (b articulate an utterance as that of 
the peaiancs ia, their being obliged to ieam many 
things by heart, and to recite aloud what they have 
duis committed to meinory . For as they are getting 
their leflbn, th^ run it over in a hurry, and pro- 
nounce it caieiefsly and ill : in reciung, it is Hidl 
w<»fe; they firain tfaemfelves, as it were, in the 
fearch of the words, and'they drawl out didr fyiia- 
hies ; for it is impoflible, but chat when the memory 
ftumbles, the tongue ihotfld move Qawly. Thua 
are the defeds of utterance contradled, and thus re* 
tained. You (hall fee ia the fequel of this work, that 
my Emilius has none of thefe defeds ; or, at Jeafl; 
dkat his contrading them did not proceed from the 
£imecaiiie. 

I readily grant, that the common people and 
vflb^ers fall into the other extreme, tdiac is, they 
fpeak louder than there is occafion, and, by pro^ 
nouDcing too exadly, their articulations are rude and 
unharmonious \ befides they have too ftrong an ac« 
cent, and have no judgment in chuling their expref* 
fions, &c« 

In anfwer to this, in the firft place, this extreme 
appears to me lefs defedive than the other ; for 
fince the principal rule of fpeecb is to make yourfelf 
undcrftood, the greateft fault that can be committed 
on thj^ head, is to exprefs. yourfelf fo as not to con«- 
vcy your meaning. To glory in not having a tone 
or accent, is the {ame as if you boafted of Ilrip* 
ping your expreffions of their whole grace and ener^ 
gy. Accent is the foul of difcourie; which from 
thence derives both truth and fentiment. This mo- 
V ^ficadon of the voice is lefs liable to deceive than 
die wotds diemfelves ; and hence it is, that well* 
I *«d perfiMis are fo forely afraid of it. The cuftom 
\ ^ uttering every thing in the fame accent, occafions 
-people's acquiring a tone without their perceiving it. 
When the accent is laid afide, you obfcrvc a ridicu- 
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lous pronunciation introduced in its ftead ; a prdnUfH 
ciation extremely affeded, and fubje£b to mode and 
faihion, fuch as is pradifed by young perfons of qua* 
lity. This affedation of fpeech and behaviour is what« 
generally fpeaking, renders the French manner of 
accofling difagreeable and forbidding to other nations. 
Inftead of exprefling themfelves with an accent, they 
fpeak with an air; which is not the way to prgudice 
ftrangers in their favour. 

All thefe blemiihea of fpeech, which we are fo 
much afraid of in regard to children, are of no figni« 
ficatioii, and may be eafily correded : but thofe wc 
caufe them to commit, by rendering their Ipeech in- 
diftind and dmid, by continually finding fault with 
their tone of voice, and picking out their words, are 
never cured. A man that learnt to fpeak only at a 
ridotto, would hardly be underllood at the head of a 
battalion, or make any impreffion on the populace in 
the cafe of an infurredion. Let children learn firft 
to fpeak to men ; they will know how to talk to wo- 
men on a proper occafion. 

Your children being brought up with a ruftic lim* 
plicity, in the country, will have a more fonoious 
voice, and not contrad that confufed lifping of boys 
in town i neither will they learn the expreflions nor 
the tone of villagers, at leaft they will foon be cured 
of this defed, as their mailer is fuppofed to live with 
them in the fame houfe, from the time they are fcnt 
to nurfe \ and may eafily re(5tify, by his own language, 
any impreffion made by that of the peafants. Emi- 
lius will fpeak as pure and as good French, as anf 
perfon I know, but he will deliver himfelf more m^ 
tinftly, and articulate better than I. 

In order that a child may fpeak properly, be 
ought to hear only fuch words as he is cap^le q( 
underftanding, and to utter none but fuch as he cal 
articulate. The efforts he makes for this purpod 
induce him to repeat the fame fyllable, with a view^ 
as it were, of learning to priinounce it more di£ 
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When he begins to ftammer, do not trou* 
ble your head to find out what he fays. To expeft to 
be always heard, is a kind of authority and command; 
and a child ought to have none. It is fufficient £br 
you to provide all neceflaries for him with the utmoft 
caie: it is his bufinefs to make you underftand what 
I is not neceifary. Much lefs are you to be in fo great 
1 hurry in requiring him to fpeak; lie will foon know 
how to pratde of himfelf, in proportion as he be- 
comes fenfible of the ufe of it. 

It has been obfcrved, I confefs, that children who 
arc long before they learn to fpeak, never exprefs them- 
iclvestoperfeftly as others ; but their karning late is 
not the caufe of their having any impediment in the 
organ of fpeech 5 on the contrary, it is the efFeft of 
feme obftraftion in the organ : otherwife what fhould 
nuke them later than others ? Have they lefs occafion, 
and are they lefs excited, to fpeak ? So far from that, 
Ac uncafinds we give ourfelves about this delay, as 
ibooas we perceive it, is the reafon of our taking in- 
finitely more pains to make them ftammer, than 
ithafe that have attained an earlier articulation; and 
tteirmifapprchendingthis uneafinefs may greatly con- 
b^te to render their fpeech more confufed; whereas, 
pnik lefs precipitation, they might have had time to 
imend and improve it. 

! ChiUren, who are too much hurried on to fpeech, 

fcwc not had leifure to learn to pronounce properly, 

pr to apprehend what is faid to them. But when 

fccy arefuSered to go their own way, they exercife 

lemielves at firft in pronouncing the eafieft fyllables, 

rI, as they gradually join to thofe fyllables fomc 

ificadon, underftood by their geftures, they give 

their words before they receive yours ; and this 

Bmake them not receive yours, till they have under- 

them. As they are not prcfled or hurried to 

be ufe of thofe words, they begin with obferving 

Unification you give them, and when they kno^ 

: with certainty, they adopt them as their own. 
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The greatcft inconveniency in hurrying children on 
to fpeech before their time, is not that the firft wprdi 
they hear, and the firft they pronounce, b«ar no mean- 
ing in regard to them i but that they have quite 
a different n^eaning from ours, ^without our perceiv- 
ing it ; infomuch, that while they feem to anfwer ex- 
adiy, they neither underftand us, nor we them. It 
is in (Tonfequence of fuch ambiguities, that we are & 
often furprized at their difcourfe, which we take in 
quite a different fenfe from what they intended. This 
inattention on our part to the real meaning in vriiich 
the words are underftood by children, appears to me 
the caufe of their firft errors : and theie, even after 
they have been removed, have a great infiucnce on 
their turn of mind the remainder of their lives. I 
ihall have occafion, in the fequel, to illuftrace this ob- 
fcrvation by feveral examples. 

I would therefore advile you to contra6l the child's 
vocabulary as much as poffible. That he fliould 
have more words than ideas, and that he ihould 
name more objefts than he knows, is a very great in- 
conveniency. I really believe that one reafon, why 
the country people, generally fpeaking, think more 
juftly than the inhabitants of towns, is, becaule thai 
diftionary is not fo extenfive. They have very few 
ideas, but they compare them well. 

The firft improvements of infancy are formed almofl 
all at once. They learn to talk, to eat, to walk, ncarlj 
at the fame time. This is properly the Br& epocba 
or ftage of hum^n life.. Hitherto our pupil was » 
more than he had been in his mother's womb; he hm 
no perception, no idea, and fcarce had he any ieniatioii 
he was not even fenfible of his own exiftence. 

Fivify et eji viu nefcius ipfe fua ( 1 7). 
(17) Ovid. Trift. 1. 3. 

The End %i the First Book* 
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BOOK the SECOND. 



WE are now entered upon the fecond ftagc of 
life, and here it is, that infancy properly 
terminates J for the words, infans and puer^ 
are not fynonymous. The former is com- 
prized in the latter, and fignifies one who cannot 
^eidt% and hence it is, that we meet in Valerius 
Maximus with puerum infantem. But I continue to 
make ufe of this word, according to the praftice 
rf the French language*, rill the age, at which it 
natives another denomination, 

j&s ibon as infants begin to prattle, they are lefs fub- 
UiBt to cry. This progreiiion is natural ; one language 
Viiibftituted in the place of another. When they 
JiCMible to exprefs their pun or uneafinefs by words, 
'ifAv Ihould they do it by tears, unlefs the pain is 
"ISrTiQlent for words to exprefs? If they continue 
ii'fcrcam, it is the fault of thofe about them. 
^hm once Emilius has faid, I am ilh it mull be a 
yoy acute paiu, that will make him cry. 

* The Oime has been ofaf^rvcd in the tranilation in regard to 
die Bngliih word irfaacj^ 
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If the child is of fo fenfible and delicate a frame, 
as to fet up a noife almoft for nothing ; by render- 
ing his tears of no effc6t, you will foon dry up their 
fource. So long as he keeps fcreaming, never go 
near him -, but run to him as foon as he is quiet. 
His method of calling you will quickly be, either to 
lie ftill, or at the moft to make but one fcream. It 
is by the fenfible effed of figns that children judge 
of their meaning ; there is no other agreement in 
regard to them ; let a child be never fo much hurt, 
he will feldom fcream out, when he is alone, unids 
he has fome expectation of being heard. 

Should he happen to have a tall, to hurt his fore- 
head, to bleed in the nofe, or to cut his finger, in- 
Head of running towards him in a kind or fright^ 
1 fhall abide where I am, at leaft, for a little while. 
The mifchief is done, and he mufl: bear it •, all my 
follicitude and hurry would only frighten him the 
more, and augment his fenfibility. In the niain, it 
js not fo much the blow, as the apprehenfion, that 
makes us uneafy, when we are wounded. I ihall 
prevent his being troubled with the latter; for he 
will certainly judge of his complaint as he fees me 
take it ; if he perceives that I run towards him with 
uneafinefs, to confole and cherifli him, he will think 
himfelf undone \ but if he fees me cool and tranquil, 
he will foon recover from his fright, and confider 
the wound as cured, when he no longer feels it. This 
is the age in which we learn the firft rudiments of 
courage, when by bearing flight pains, we are gra- 
dually enured to torturq. 

Far am I from defiring that EmiliUs fliould never 
receive any hurt -, on the contrary, I fhouid be very 
much concerned, were he never to have a cut or 
wound, or not to experience the nature of pain. 
To fuffer is the firft and moft ufeful knowledge he 
can acquire. Infants feem to have been framed with 
infirm littlfe 'bodies, only to learn thofc ufeful leflbns 
^ithout danger. If .a child falls down, he does not 
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break his leg ; if he hits himfelf a blow with a ftick^ 
he does not diflocate an arm ; if he takes up a knife^ 
he does not grafp it faft, nor cue himfelf too deep. 
I never heard an inilance of a child, left alone, that 
killed, maimed, or did himfelf any other confider- 
able harm, unleis he were indifcreetly expoied on 
fomc high place, or left near the fire, or fomc dan- 
gerous tools were laid within his reach. What fhall 
we fay of thofe numerous niachines, which are put 
round a child, in order to arm him at all points againfl: 
pain ? When he comes of age, he is void of courage 
and experience, he thinks himfelf dead at the prick 
of a pin, and faints away upon feeing the leaft drop 
of blood. 

Such is our pedantic folly in regard to childrent 
that we are continually teaching them what they 
W)uld learn much better of themfclvcs, while we 
n^eft to direft them, where they are in abfolute 
want of our alfiftance. Can any thing be more 
abfurd than the pains people take, to learn them to 
walk, as if ever there had been an inftande of a child» 
ivho, through the careleflhefs of his nurfe, was inca- 
pable of this motion, when he came to a proper age ? 
On the contrary, how many do we fee walk very 
ill during their whole lives, becaufe they had been ill 
taught in their infancy. 

Emilius Ihall neither have puddings, nor go-carts, 
nor leading-firings ; at leaft, till he begins to know 
how to put one foot before another, he fhall not be 
held up, but on the pavement, and here he fhall 
continue as little as poffible (i). Inflead of ftiiling 
him in a clofe room, let him be carried out every 
day into the open fields. There let him run, and 
tumble about; let him fall a hundred times a day, 
fo much the better j he will foon learn to raife him- 

(i) Nothing is more ridiculous and more tottering than the 
gait of people, who have been much ufed to leading-firings in 
their chUdhood ; this is one of thofe obfervations that are become 
tnTSil by being juft, and that are jult in more feofet than one. 
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fclf from the grounds The advantage of liberty 
makes amends for hurts and falls. My pupil will 
have many contufions \ on the other hand he will 
be always chearful ; yours indeed have fewer, but 
then their fubjcdion and confinement renders them al- 
ways gloomy. I queftion whether the advantage i$ 
<m their fide. 

There is ftill another improvement, which renders 
crying lefs necdflary to children ; it is that of ftrength. 
As they have now a greater power of ading by 
chcmfelves, they have Ids occafion to require afliftance. 
With the increafe of ftrength the underftandingl^egin^ 
CO fiicw itfelf, and renders them capable of dineding 
it. At this fecond degree properly commences tfa^ 
life of the individual j for then he begins to be con- 
icious pf himfelf. Memory extends the notion of 
identity to every moment of his exiftence 5 he be- 
comes truly one and the fame, confequencly capable 
of happinefs or mifery. We muft therefore beg^p 
here to confider him as a moral being. 

Though the longed term of human life, and the 
probability of attaining that term at every ftagc, may 
be calculated pretty nearly, nothing is more preca* 
rious than the life of each individual i there are very 
few who arrive at that period. The greateft hazards 
are in the commencement of life i the l^ft a peribn 
has lived, the lefs ought he to expe6t to live. Out of 
the prodigious number of children which every nation 
produces, not above one half arrive at the ftatc of 
adolefcence, and it is probable your pupil will not 
reach that of manhood. 

What muft we therefore think of that barbarous 
education, which facrifices the preftnt to an uncertain 
futurity -, which opprefles an infant with chains q( 
every kind, and begins with rendering him miierabl^ 
in order to prepare him for I know not what pretended 
happinefs, which very likely he will never enjoy ? 
Were I even to fuppofe this education reafonable in 
its objcd, how can we bear to fee the little unfortu- 
nates 
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nates growing under a heavy yoke, and condemned, 
like galley Qaves, to perpetual labour, without hav- 
ing a certainty that their hardihip will be produc- 
tive of any advantage i The age of chearfulnefs and 
mirth is fpent amidft tears, chaltifement, and fervile 
threats. The poor wretch is tortured for his good, 
while death is advancing apace, and ready to feize 
him, though we do not fee it, in the midll of this 
melancholy apparatus. Who can tell how many 
children fall a facrifice to the extravagant precaution 
of a parent or preceptor? Happy in efcaping out 
of the tyrant's hands, the only advantage they derive 
from .their hardfhips is, to quit this life without re» 
gret, as it never had any fweets for them, but was 
embittered with conftant pain. 

You that are men, feel like men ; this is your 
firft duty : be humane to every ftate, to every age, 
to every thing not foreign to your fpecies . W hat wif- 
dom or philofophy can you be faid to have without 
humanity ? Be fond of infants -, encourage their fports, 
their pleafures, their amiable inclinations. Is there 
one of us all, but has often regretted that period of 
life, which was fpent in play and laughter, when the 
heart was always at reft ? Why fhould you deprive 
thofc little innocents of fo fleeting an enjoyment, of 
a blefling it is not in their power to abufe ? Why 
do you embitter thofe tender years, which fly fo ra- 
pidly, to return no more for them, than yours can 
for you ? Parents, do you know the critical mo- 
ment when death awaits your children ? Do not pre- 
pare repentance to yourfclvcs, by depriving them of 
the few minutes allowed them by nacure : as foon as 
they become fenfible of the pleafurc of exifting, let 
them enjoy it; behavein fuch a manner, that when- 
ever God is pleafed to call them to himfclf, they fhall 
not depart this life without having tafted fome of its 
fweets. 

I know I fhall have a number of opponents. I 
bear from afar the din and clamour of^ thofe pre- 
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tended fagcs, who continually difturb our quiet, by 
reckoning the prefenttime as nothing, and by afpiring 
to a future good, which eludes their moft eager pur- 
fuit : the tranfporting us to imaginary, deprives us of 
real, enjoyments. 

This is, you will anfwer me, the feafon for cor- 
redling the depraved inclinations of man ; infants 
being lefs fenfible of pain, ought to feel the more of 
it, in order to fear it lefs at the age of maturity. 
But who told you, that this regulation is in your 
power, and that thefe fine inftruAions, with which 
you Hll the head of an ignorant child, will not be one 
day of more prejudice than ufe to him ? Can you be 
fure to fave him any future trouble, by his prefent 
uneafinefs ? Why do you heap upon him more mifery 
•than his ftate is able to fupport, without being fure 
that the prefent will preferve him from future evils ? 
And how will you prove, that thofe vicious inclina- 
tions, of which you pretend to cure him, do not ra- 
ther proceed from your injudicious follicitude, than 
from nature ? Unhappy precaution, to render a be- 
ing adually miferable, in hope of diftant and uncer- 
tain happinefs ! But if thefe vulgar reafoners con- 
found licentioufnefs with liberty, and a fpoilt child 
with one who is made happy, let us fhew them the 
difference. 

To prevent any miftakes, let us not forget what 
is agreeable to our condition. Humanity has its 
place in the order of things ; infancy has alfo its 
place in the order of human life : we mufl confider 
humanity in man, and infancy in infants. To af- 
lign to each his place, and there to fix him, to range 
the human paffions according to the conflitution of 
man, is all that we can do for his welfare. The re- 
mainder depends on foreign caufes, which are not 
in our power. 

We Know not the nature of abfolute happinefs or 
mifery. Every thing is chequered in life 5 we taftc 
nothing pure, neither do we continue two minutes 
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In the fame ficuation. The afFedions of the mind, 
as well as the modifications of the body, are in a 
continual flux. Good and evil are common to alU 
but in different meafures. The happiefl: is he who 
luffers the leaft pain i the mod miferable, he who 
enjoys the leaft pleafure. Still there is more fuSer- 
ing than enjpyment ; and this is the difference com- 
mon to all. Human felicity is therefore no more 
than a negative ftate ; and ought to be meafured by' 
the leaft quantity of evil. 

Every fenfation of pain is infeparable from the de- 
fire of getting rid of it. Every fenfation of plea- 
fure is infeparable from the defire of enjoying it : 
defire fuppofcs privation, and every privation we feei 
is painful : miiery therefore confifts in the difpropor-' 
tion between our defires and our powers. A ienfible 
being, with powers equal to his defires, would be 
abfolutely happy. , 

In what is it then that human wifdom, or the road 
to true happinefs confifts ? Not in the bare dimi- 
nution of our defires ; for were they to fall fhort of 
our power, part of our faculties would be fuperfluouSy 
and we fhould not enjoy our whole exiftence : nor 
in the enlarging of our faculties ; for, if our defires 
were to increafe at the fame time, in a greater propor- 
tion, we fhould only be rendered more miferable. It 
confifh therefore in reducing the excefs of our defires^ 
and in eftablifhing a perfed: equality between power 
and will. Then, and then only, all the powers being 
in a&ion, the foul remains tranquil, and the human 
machine is in perfeft order. 

Thus is man regulated at firft by nature, who slU 
ways a£ts for the beft. She gives him no more defires 
than are neceflary for his prefervation, and only fuch 
faculties as are fufEcient to fatisfy them. All the 
others fhe has placed in referve, to be drawn forth 
when occafion requires : it is only in this primitive 
llatc, that the equilibrium 6f power and defire is 
found, and man is not unhappy.' As foon as his 
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virtual powers are put in motioiH fancy, the fpright* 
lieft of them all, endeavours to outftrip the reft. It is 
fancy that extends, in regard to us, the meafure of 
poffibilities in good or evil ; and of courfe that fti- 
jnulates and nourifhes our delires by the expcftation 
of fatisfying them. But the objeA, which appeared 
at firft CO be near, eludes your piurfuit j and when 
you think you are ready to grafp it, it flies away 
with the grcateft rapidity. As the country we have 
gone thi:ough is now out of fight, we reckon it as 
nothing; the remaining profpeft continually enlarges s 
thus we exhauft ourfelves, without reaching the term^ 
and the more «ijoyment we gain, the further are wc 
from true felicity* 

On. the contrary, the nearer a man continues to 
his natural condition, the fmaller the diflfcrence be- 
tween his faculties and de&res, and of courfe the 
lefs diftant is he from - happinefs. Nevar is he lefs 
miferable, than when he feems to be deftitute of 
every thing ; for mifery does not confift in the priva* 
tion of things, but in our being aflfedled by that pri* 
ration. 

The real wortd has- its boundari6fi», the imaginary 
is infinite ; as we cannot enlarge the one;, let us con- 
traft the other; for k is only the <Iifference between 
thofe two, that produces the trouble wid vexation, 
which render us really miferable. Set afide ftrcngth, 
health, and a good conicience, all die bleffings of 
this lifeconfift in opinion; take away pain ftnd re- 
morfe, and all evils are imaginary. This is a com- 
mon principle, you will fay ; I agree ; but the appli- 
cation i^ not common, and it is of this only 1 am 
treating. 

Wlrcn you call a man feeble, what is it you mean ? 
This word feeble imports a relation of the being to 
which it is applied. He, whofe powers nceed his 
wants, were he an infeft, -or a worm, is a ftrong be- 
ing: he, whofe. wants fiirpafs his force, were he an 
elephant, or a lion, were he a conqueror, a hero, or 
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even a god, is weak and impotent. The rebel an- 
gel, who mlftook his nature, is feebler than the happ^ 
mortal, who demeans himfelf peaceably, according to 
his prefent condition. Man is very ftrong, when 
fatisfied with being wh^t he is : fhould he defire to 
raife himfelf above humanity, he is extremely feeble. 
Do not, therefore, imagine, that, by extending your 
faculties, you increafe your ftrength ; on the con- 
trary, you diminiih that ftrength^ ihould your pride 
go beyond it- Let us meafurc the radius of ouf 
ibhere, and continue in the center, as the fpider iit 
the midft of its web j we fliall always have ftrength 
iufficient for our own ufe ; neither will there be an/ 
fealbn to complain of our weaknefs, as we Ihall not 
feel it." 

All brute anlmah have cxaftly the powers neoef- 
(ary for their preiervation : man alone has more than 
neceflary. Is it not ftrange, that this very fuper- 
fluity ihould be the caufeof his mifery i In all coun^ 
tries, a man's arm is worth more than his fubfiftence* 
Were he wife enough to reckon this fuperfluity aa 
nothing, he would always have what is neceflary \ 
becaufe he never would have too much. Great 
wants, faid Favorinus (2), arife from great riches 1 
and oftentimes the beft wav to procure the things 
we need, is to deprive ourfclves of thofe we have : 
it is by dint of toiling to increafe our happinefs, 
that we change it into mifery. Every man that en- 
deavoured only to live, would be happy, and of 
courie would be virtuous and honeft -, for what advan-» 
tage could he receive by being otherwife ? 

• Were we immortal, we fliQuld be very miferable 
indeed. It is hard we muK die, without doubt ; 
but it is pleafant to think, we (hall not live here for 
ever, and that the joys of a better place will fucceed 
the pains of this. Wcfre we to be offered immor- 
tality upon earth, who is it would accept fo melan- 

(a) Noa. Attic. 1. ix. c. 8. 
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choly i, prcfent ? What hope or comfprt flioujd w* 
have to buoy us up againft adverfe fortune, and the 
tide of human ihiouity ? The ignorant man, who has 
no forefight, and knows but little of the intrinfic va- 
lue of lite, is afraid of lofing it ; the man of know- 
ledge afpires to bleffings of greater importance. The 
half- knowing, and pretenders to-wifdom, by extend-^ 
ing our views no farther than death, render it the 
moft terrible of all evils. The neceflity of dying is, 
to a wife man, only a reafon for bearing the trouble 
and vexation of life. Were we not certain of lofing 
it fome time or other, it would coft us too much to 
preferveit. 

All oUr moral evils cbnfift in opinion, fave only 
one, which is guilt, and that is in our own breafts ; 
our phyfical evils either deftroy themfelves, or us. 
Time and death are our remedy : but our fufierings 
are the greater, as we are Ids pradtifed in that 
fchool ; and we undergo more pain to get cured of 
our maladies, than we ihould have fuffered in bear- 
ing them. Live purfuant to nature, be patient, and 
have nothing to do with phyficians : thou wilt not 
cfcape death, but thou wilt feel it only once : where- 
as the phyficians convey it every day to thy diftem- 
pered brain ; and their fallacious art, inftead of 
lengthening thy life, debars thee from enjoying it* 
Still fliould I be glad to know, what real good this 
art has ever done to mankind ? Some of thofe, whom 
it has cured, would have died, I own ; but the mil- 
lions it has killed would have furvived. Man, if 
thou haft fenfe, do not put into this lottery •, there 
are too many chances againft thee : fuffer, die, or 
get cured •, but, above all, live to thy laft hour. 

Human inftitutions are all folly and contradiction. 
We give ourfelves mbre uneafinefs about life, in pro* 
portion as it begins to decreafe in value. Old peo- 
ple are more afraid of death than young ; they do 
not chufe to lofe the preparations they have made 
for enjoying life j ic is cruel for a perfon to die at the 
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«g€ of fixty, before erer he began to live. Man- 
kind are fuppofed to have a ffrong paflTion for fclf- 
prefervation, and that is true $ but we do not reQe<^, 
that this paflion, as we feel it, is, in a great meafure, 
the work of man. Naturally fpeaking, people give 
thcmfelves no trouble about life, but when the means 
of preferving it arc in their power ; as loon as they 
have loft thofe means, they make themfelves eafy, 
and patiently fubmit to their diilblution. The firft 
law of refi^nation is derived from nature. The 
favages, as well as brutes, ftruffgle very little with 
death ; nay» they jgo off the ftagc almoft withouc 
complaint. This law deftroyed, another is derived 
from reafon, but few know how to infer it ; and 
this faditious refignation is not fo full and entire as 
the former. 

Forelighc ! forelight I this it is that continually 
tranfports us beyond ourfelves, and often places us 
in thought where we fhall never really arrive ; this 
is the fource of all our mifery. How great the madi^ 
Deis of fo tranfitory a being as man, to be con- 
tinually employed in the contemplation of a diflant 
and uncertain futuri^ i while he negleds the prefent 
certainty ! The coniequence of this madnefs is the 
more dangerous9 as it continually increafes with age i 
for old men are worked up to that degree of diffi- 
dence, precaution, and avarice, that they chufe ra- 
ther to deprive themfelves of ncceflaries, than to be 
neceflitous a hundred years hence. This is what indu- 
ces us to catch at every thing ; time, place, objects of 
every kind, in (hort, whatever is, or will be, are im- 
porunt to us all : our individual is now the leaft part of 
us. Each perfon extends himfelf, in fomc meafure,over 
the intire elobe, and acquires a fenfibility relative to 
this great lurface. Is it amazing, that our evils (hould 
be multiplied wherever we are capable of bcinc hurt? 
How many princes are difconfolate for the lois of a 
country they never law ? How many merchants fhcd 
tears at Paris, oqly bv being touched in the £a(l- Indies? 
Vol. L --'- G I» 
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Is it nature, that thus tranfports us (b far beyond 
ourfelves i Is it nature, that requires every man to 
karn his deftiny of others, and fometimes to be the 
laft that learned it ; fo that fuch a man died happy 
or miferable, without haying ever known any thing 
concerning the matter ? I fee, for inftance, a gay^ 
healthful man, of a vigorous conftitution *, his pre- 
fence inlpires the company with joy, his eyes fparkle 
with content) in fliort, he is the very picture «f feli- 
city. This happy man receives a letter by the poft, 
looks on it, finds it directed to himfelf, opens, and 
reads it. Immediately his air is changed, he turns 
pale, and faints away. Upon coming to himfclf, he 
begins to weep, he tears his hair, utters deep groans, 
and makes the air refound with his lamentations ^ in 
fhort, he feems attacked with frightful convulfiofts; 
Fool, what harm has that paper done thee ? What 
member has it fevered from thy body ? What crime, 
what murder has it made thee commit? In fine, what 
change has it operated within thee, to throw thee into 
this frightful fituation ? 

Had the letter mifcarried, had a charitable hand 
thrown it into the fire, the fate of this mortal, who 
may, at the fame time, be ftiled happy and mifer- 
able, would have been, in my opinion, an extraor- 
dinary problem. His miftry, you will fay, was 
real. " Well ; but he did not feel it : what was be- 
come of him then ? His happinefs was imaginary ; 
I undtfrftand you ; health, jollity, and content of 
mind are mere yifions. No longer do we exift where 
Ve are, but where we are not. Is it worth while to 
have fo great a terror and apprehenfion of death, pro- 
vided that, in which we live; continues fafe and un* 
hurt ? 

O man, contraft thy exiftence within thyfelf, and 
thou wilt never be miferable. Abide in that foot 
which nature hath afligned thee in the chain of be- 
ings ; nothing can turn thee out of it : do not kick 
or wince againft the hard law of 'neceffity j nor, by 
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tadeavquring to relift it» exhauft that force, which the 
Supreme has given thee, not to extend or prolong thy 
exiftcnce, but only to preferve it (o long as he pleafes^ 
and in the manner agixeable to his divine gbodnefs. 
Thy liberty, thy power, extend no farthtr than thy 
natural ftrength ; all the reft is flavery and deception. 
Even dominion is iervile, when connedked with opinion ; 
for thou depended on the prejudices of thoffe, whom 
thou govemeft by prejudices. In order to direct 
them according to thy pleafure, thou muft be dl^ 
rafted according to theirs. They have only to alter 
their manner of thinking, and thou wilt foon be 
obliged to change thy manner of ading. Thole 
wh6 approach thy perfon, need, only to know how. 
tt> guide the opinions of the people, whom thou 
thinkeft to govern $ or thofe of fpine favourite cpur-^ 
tier, who governs thee -, or thofe of thv fervants^ or 
thy own. A viGr, a courtier, a priefi, a foldier, a 
:yalet, or even a litdc boy, wert thou as great a genius 
as Themiftocles (3), will lead thee along like a child^ 
amidft thy legions. In vain doft thou pretend to 
mighty matters ; never will thy real authority go 
a jot farther than thy real faculties. When once 
thou beginneft to iee with other people's cyes^ 
thou mud a£t alfo by their will. My people are 
my fubjeds, fayeft thou, with a difdainful ain 
Se it fo ; but who art thou i A fubjedt of thy 
minifters : and thy minifters, who are they ? Sub* 
je&B of their clerks, of their miftreiles, and even 
flaves to their valets. Go then, and drive every 
thing before thee j ufurp every power and dominion }. 
fcatter money all round thee, with a profufe hand > 

(3) That little hoy, yon fee yonder, fald ThemiAcMiles to his 
fnendsf is the arbiter of all Greece ; for he governs his mother* . 
his mother governs me, I govern the Athenians, and the Athe- 
nsant govern the reft of Greece. ^ O ivhat mean conduflors (houM 
we often behold in the greatdl empires, if, from the prince, we 
defcended gradually to the iirft hand that pats the wheel into mo* 
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ere £b batteries of cannon ; rai& gibbets, and wh^ts $ 
publifh thy laws and edi^s ; multiply thy fpies, fol« 
diers, executioners, prifbns^ and chains; what will 
ait this avail thee, poor foul ? Thou wilt neither be 
better iferved, nor lefs deceived, rK)r lefs robbed, nop 
more absolute. Thou continued always to fay. We 
will ; and yet thou inuft always a£t according to the 
*will of others. 

The only perfon who does his own will, is he, 
who has no need of another's arm to kn&;then 
his own ; whence ic &Uows, that the chief of hu- 
man bleffings 18 not authority, but liberty, fhe 
man really free, wills only what is in his power, 
and does what he pleafts. This is my fundamental 
mAxim, You have only to apply it to inlants ; and 
the whole fyftem of education will naturally flow 
from thence. 

Society has weakened man, not only by divefting 
him of the right he had to his own force, but ef- 
pecially by rendering it infiifficient for his defence. 
Hence his defkcs are multiplied, together with 
his weaknefi^ and this is what conftitutes the impo" 
tency of infants, con^ared to the ftrength of a- 
dulcs. If a man in full growth be ilrong, and an 
infant weak, it is not becaufe the former has more 
abfolute force than the latter, but becauie the one is 
naturally able to help himfelf, the other is not.^ It 
follows therefore, that a man muft have more wiU, 
and an infant mope fancy ^ by which word I under- 
ftand, all defiKS that are not real wants, and cannot 
he fatisfied widiout another's affiftance. 

I have mentioned the ceaibn of this ftate of weak- 
nefs. Nature provides for it by the afifeftion of. pa- 
rents ; but this affedlion may be carried to excels^ 
may be defeftive, may be abufed. Parent^ .who 
live in fociety, introduce their children into this civil 
ftate before they are of a proper age. By giving 
them mwe wants than they really have from nature^ 
they do not relieve, but incrcafe their wcaknefi. 
a They 
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They increale it likewUe, by requiring any thing from 
them, that is not required by nature ; by fubje&ing 
to their will what little force the poor infants have to 
execute their own ^ by changing the mutual dq)end- 
cnce, in which their children are-kept by their weak* 
ne(s, and themfelves by their attachment ; by chang- 
ing it, I fay, on one fide, or other into (lavery. 

The prudent man knows how to continue in his 
proper place ; but the infant, who has no knowledge * 
of his place, cannot fix his refidence. Befides, as 
things are circumfianced with us, he has a thoufand 
ways to alter- his fituation ; it is the province of thofe 
who have him under their care, to confine him to a 
fpec; and this is not a very eafy taflc. He muft neither 
be a brute nor a man, but a child i he muft feel, but 
not fufier by his weaknefs ; he muft depend, but not 
obey ; he muft pray, and not command. He is fub- 
jeA to others only on account of his wants, and be- 
<au(e they fee better than he what is conducive to his 
advantage, and may be favourable, or hurtful, to his 
prclervation. No body has a right, not even a fa- 
ther, to command a child to do a thing, that is of 
no manner of ufe. 

Before our natural inclinations were altered by pre- 
judices and human inftitutions, the felicity ot chil- 
dren, as well as of grown-up perfons, confifted in 
the ok of their liberty \ but this liberty in the former ^ 
is limited by their weaknefs. Whofoever does what ' 
he pleafes, is happy, if he a6b by himfelf ; and this is 
the cafe of man, living in a ftate of nature. Who- 
foever does wlut he pleafes, is not happy, if his 
^ wants exceed his ftrength ; and this is the cafe of in« 
fants in the fame ftace. Even in the ftate of nature, 
chiklren enjoy but an imperfe& liberty, like that 
of men in civil fociety. As wc cannot do with- 
out the alTiftance of one another, we all become^ 
in that rcfpe6l, impotent and miferable. We were 
formed to be men \ laws and fociety have made us in- 
fants. Tlic rich, the great, even kings themfelves, are 
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children ; who perceiving the eagcrncfs of courtiers 
to relieve their mifery, are puffed up with vanity, 
and proud of an attendance, which would not be 
paid them^ were they arrived at manhood. 

Thcfe confiderations are of great confcquence, and 
help to reconcile all the contradidtions of the fodal 
fyftem. There are two forts of dependences. That 
of things, which is from nature ; that of man, from 
fociety. The dependence of things having no mo- 
rality, is not prejudicial to liberty, nor produftive of 
vice : the dependence of man, being diforderly and 
irregular (4), engenders every vice j and it is by that 
the mafter and flave corrupt each other. If there be 
anypoflSbility of remedying this evil in fociety, it is 
by uibftituung the law in the place of man, and 
arming the general will of the whole with a real 
force, fuperior to that of every individual. If the 
' law of nations were capable, like thofe of nature, 
of acquiring an inflexibility fuperior to human force, 
the dependence of men would once more become 
that oi things ; all the advantages of the ftate of na- 
ture would \)t reunited to thofe of civil polity -, and 
the liberty, which prcferves man from vice, would 
receive the addition of morality, which dignifies the 
human mind, and raifes it to the fublimeft virtues. 

Confine the child to the dependence of things on- 
ly ; and, in the courfe of his educadon, you will 
conform to the order of nature. Never oppofc his 
defire, however indifcreet, with any other than phy- 
iical obftruflions, and with punifhments arifing m>m 
the aftions themfelvcs, which he may eafily recol- 
left : without forbidding him, it is fufficient; to hin- 
der him from doing amifs. Experience or impo- 
tency ought alone to fupply the place of law in re- 
gard to your pupil. Never let him have any thing, 
becaufe he a(ks, but becaufe he wants it. Let him 

(4) In my Principles of Politic Law, it is dcmonftrated, that 
po particular will can he cpnuiianded in the fodal fy&cm. 
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not know what obedience is, when he afb ; nor 
what authority is, when others z& for him/ Let 
hifli be fenfible of his liberty, alike in his own ac- 
tions, and in yours. Supply his want of force 
juft ib much as is neceflary for him to be free and 
not imperious ; while he accepts of your lervice with 
a kind of humiliation, let him afpire to the moment 
when he can do without it, and when he will have 
the honour of waiting upon himfelf. 

To ftrengthen the body, and make it grow, nature 
has ways and means, which ought not to be oppoled. 
You Ihould not compel a child to abide in a place, 
when he wants to be gone; nor to be gone, when he 
is defirous to ftay. If children be not fpoilt by our* 
felves, they never have any ufelefs defires. They 
ought to be fuHered to leap, to run, and to hollow, 
when they have a mind. AH their motions are fo 
many wants in their conilitution, which is endeavour* 
ing to gather ftrength ; but we (hould be much upon 
our guard with relpefl: to fuch defires as they are 
not able to fulfill of themfelves, but are obliged to 
aik the afliftance of others. Then we ought care- 
fully to diftinguifh real and natural want m>m that 
which is imaginary, and begins now to rife; or from 
that created by the abovementioned fuperfiuities of 
life. 

We have already taken notice of what is proper 
to be done, when a child cries for every trifie, 1 (hall 
onl^Jdd, that as foon as he is able to exprefs his 
dcfirclby words, and to obtain it the more readi* 
ly, or to conouer a refufal, he backs his petition with 
tears, it ought,, by no means, to be granted. If 
want has ^mfl^ him to fpeak, you (hould know it, 
and immcSately comply with his dcfire ; but to 
yield to hb tears, is encouraging him to (hed tbcm 
every moment ; is teaching him to doubt of your good 
will ; and to think that his importunity can make a 
greater impreflfion on you, than your own good na- 
ture and affedtion. It he does not believe you to be 
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a good man, he will foon be a bad child \ if he 

thinks you feeble, he will quickly be obftinate i and ' 

therefore it behoves you, always to grant to him, at 

the firft fign, whatever you do not intend to deny him. 

Do not be lavilh in your refufals ; but never recall 

them. 

But above all, take care you do not let your pu- 
pil learn thofe ceremonious forms of politenefs, which 
ne is to make ufe of afterwards, as a kind of Ipcll* 
to fubdue every body about him, and to obtain im- 
mediately whatever he aflcs. In fafhioning the edu- 
cation of the children of the wealthy, care is always 
taken to render them politely imperious, by prcfcrib- 
ing fuch terms for them, as no body dare rdfiifc : their 
children have neither the tone nor voice of fuf^licants^ 
they arc as infolcnt, or rather more fo, when they 
pray, as when they command } becaufe they are much 
lurer of being obeyed. Thus it is obvious, that, in 
their mouths, if you pkafe^ fignifies // is my fUafure ; 
and / pray you^ implies / command you. Admirable 
politenefs! which terminates only in changing the fig- 
nification of words, and in never fpeaking but with 
an air of authority. For my part* as I am Ie(s afraid^ 
that Emilius (hould b? clownifh than arrogant, I 
had rather hear him fay, in a gentle tone, do tbis^ 
than I pray you^ with an air of command. I do not 
fo much mind his exprefllon as his meaning. 

There are two exceffes -, one^ of rigour, the other 
of indulgence, both equally to be avoided. If yoq 
let children fuffer, you endanger their healths and 
their lives, and you moreover render them aftually 
miferablc : if you are over folicitgus to guard them 
againft every the leaft hurt or inconveniency, you 
only expofe them to fumre mifery ; by rendering 
them too delicate, you diveft them of the human 
ftate, to which they will one day or other return, 
jn fpite of all your endeavours, To prevent their 
being cxpofed to a few natural evils, you give them 
fuch as arc merely artificial. You will tell me, that 
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I am fallen into the cafe of thofe bad fathers, whom 
I rebuked for facrificing the prefent happinefs of their 
children to the confideration of a diftant and uncertaia 
advantage. 

Not at all: the liberty I allow my pupil is an am- 

fle indemnity for the flight inconveniencies, to which 
leave him expofed. 1 fee a parcel of little b6y$ 
playing in the fnow, their faces livid, quite be- 
numbed with cold, and hardly able to move their 
fingers. They have it in their power to warm them- 
fdves, whenever they lift i and yet they go on with 
their play : were they to be compelled to it, they would 
be ii^itely more fcnfiblc of the feverity of the con- 
ihraint, than they arc of the cold. Why then do you 
complain ? Shall I render your child miierable, by ex* 
poiing him only to inconveniencies, which he is rer 
joiced to fufier ? I ftudy his prefent good, by leaving 
him at his liberty ; and his future good, by arming 
him againft evils, to which he muft be hereafter 
fubjed. Had he his option to be your pupil or 
mine» do you think he would hefitate a moment ? 

Is there a polBbility of enjoying any real happi- 
nefs beyond the limits of our natural conftitution ? 
And is it not exceeding the limits of a child's fitua* 
tion, to attempt exempting him alike from all the 
evils, to which his fpecies is futyeft ? I maintain, it 
is : to be fenfible of great advantages, he muft feel lit- 
tle bardfliips ; fuch is his natural rrame. If too much 
care is taken of his health, his manners are vitiated^ 
The man who is an utter ftr^ger to pain, knows no 
tender fendment of humanity, no tear of compaf* 
fioo ; were his heart infenfible to every afiedion, 
he would be unfit for fociety ; he would be a monfter 
in nature. 

Do you know the fureft way to make your child 
miierable ? Accuftom him to obtain every thing he 
alks ; for his defircs incelTantly increafing by the fa- 
cility of indulging them, fooner or later you wiH 
be obliged^ againft your will, to come to a refufal ; 
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and this being unufual, muft give him more pain, 
than the very privation of what he defires. He will 
begin with aflcing your cane ; then your watch ; 
then he will want to have the bird he lees flying; or 
the ftar twinkling in the firmament: in fhort, he 
will afk every thing his eye can reach. Unlefs you 
were a deity, it is impoflible for you to fatisfy his de- 
fires ? 

It is a difpoHtion natural to man, to confider every 
thing as his own, which ^is in his power. In this 
fcnfe, Hobbes*s principle is true to a certain degree : 
snultiply with our defires, the means of fatisfy- 
ing tnem, and each man becomes mafter of all« 
Therefore the child, who has only to alk and have, 
looks upon himfelf as lord of the uniVerfe ^ he con- 
fiders all men as his (laves : and when at length you 
are under the neceflity of a refufal, as he looked upon 
every thing poflTible, that he pleaied to command, he 
cfteems this refufal as an a£t of nebellion ; all the 
reafbns that are given him, at an age incapable of 
reafoning, appear to him only as fubterfuges and 
pretexts ^ he takes it for ill nature and the want of a 
difpofition to oblige ; at the fame time, the miftaken 
notion of injuftice exafperating his temper, he looks 
upon all the world with an eye of hatred, and vnth" 
out ever being obliged to your com^laifance, he is 
fired at the leaft oppofition. 

Is it poflible to conceive, that a child thus fwayed 
by choler, and a prey to thfc moft impetuous paOions, 
can ever be happy ? He happy! he is a tyrant; he is 
at once the meaneft of flaves, and the moft wretched 
of all creatures. I have feen inftances of children, 
brought up in this manner, who wanted the houfe to 
he overfet with a thruft of the (boulder ; who were 
impatient to get poCTeflion of the weather-cock they 
bchtld on a fteeple ; to have a regiment ftopped in 
full march, in order to liften the longer to the beat of 
the drum ; and who pierced the air with their cries, ii 
they .were not immediately obeyed. In vain did 
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every body haften to pleafe them •, dicir defires be- 
ing inflamed from the facility of indulging them, they 
Infifted upon impofllbilicies, and confequently met 
with nothing but contradi6Uon and uneaflnefs. Ever 
grumbling, ever mutinous, they pafied their days in' 
whining and crying : and could thefe be deemed for- 
tunate beings ? The union of' weaknefi and dominion 
engenders nothing but folly and mifery. Of two 
children that have been fpoilt, one beats the table, 
and the other bufiets the fea i but they may beat and 
bufiet about Icmg enough, before they will be con* 
tent. 

If thefe ideas of empire and dominion render them 
miierable in their infancy, what muft we think of 
them when they grow up in years, and their relations 
Co other members of Ibciety begin to enlarge and ex* 
tend ? Accuftomed to fee every thing bend to their 
-will, how great their furprize, upon coming into life, 
to perceive that every thing oppofes them ; and to find 
themfelves crufhed with the weight of this globe, 
which they expeded to whirl about with their licde 
finger? Their infblent airs, and their childifti va- 
nity, only expofe them to mortification and con- 
tempt ; they are obliged to pocket affronts ; by thefe 
eflays they are foon convinced of the ignorance they 
lay under, in regard to their real condition and 
ftrength; finding that all things are not in their 
power, they fancy themfelves capable of nothings 
the multitude of unufual difficulties difcourage them; 
icorn and derifion debafe their fpirit ; they become 
cowards % they grow fawning and cringing ; in ihort, 
they defi^nd as much beneath, as berore they raifed 
themfelves above their fphere. 

Let us return to the fundamental rule. Nature 
has defigned that- children fhould be cheriihed 
and relieved : but was it her intent they fhould be 
obeyed and feared ? Did fhe eive them an imperious 
air, a frowning brow, a rude, menacing voice, to 
fnake themfelves dreaded ? I fee the r^fon why the 
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xoarihg of a lion flioold firike teiror into other 
mals, and that they (hould tremble at the fight of 
his dreadful mane i but if ever there was an odious 
and ridiculous fight^ it muft be furely that of a bo- 
dy of magiftrates, with their chief at their head, and 
in their habit of ceremony, proftrating themlclves 
^before a child in his Twaddling cloaths, haranguing 
him in pompous expreffion^, while the little mo- 
naxch anfwcrs them only with his cries and flaver. 

Can any thing in the world be more feeble, more 
wretched, more at the noercy of thofe about him, 
or more in need of compalfion, care, and prote£)ion» 
than an infant P Would not one imagipe, that fuch 
fofc features, and fo aS6<5ting an air, were given him 
with a view, that whc^oever approached his perfon 
(hould pity his imbecillity, and be ready to lend^him 
afliftance ? Can there be then any thing more fliock* 
ing, or more repugnant to order and regularity, than 
to fee a peevifh, untoward child, commanding every 
body about him, and afiiiming the air of a mafter 
over thoie, who need only to leave him to himlel^ 
and he muft inftantly periCh f 

On the other hand, the weaknefs of children con* 
fines them fo many ways, that it would be altogether 
inconfiftent with numanity to increafe that fubje6tion 
by tyrannical caprice, and by divefting them of a liber- 
ty fo greatly limited, which it is u> litde in their 
power to abufe, and the priva€k>n of which is (b in- 
lignificant, either to them or to ourfelves. As there 
is nothing fo ridiculous as an infolent cluld, fo no- 
thing is more deierving of our pity, than an affiighted 
infant. Since with the years of difcretion civil fervi- 
tude commences, why fiiould we anticipate it by do^ 
meftic flavery P Let us permit a few m<Hnents of life 
to be exempt from that yoke, which never waB 
impofcd by nature i and let infants have the cxer- 
cife of their liberty, which preferves them, at leaft, 
for fome time, from the vices contra&ed in a fervile 
date. . Let thofe feverq legiflators^'or thofe father% 
■ ^ . who 
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who are over indulgent ta their children, let them' 
come, and each of chem produce their frirolbm. ob^ 
je^tions J but before they boaft of their n^ethods of 
education, lec them leant for ofice the infthtirron of 
nature. 

I retom now to the. prailice. A heady have I ob- 
ferred, that your child fhould obtain nothing, bc^ 
caule he aflcs h, but beeaofe of hift wants (5) ; anxl 
kt him do nothing from a motive of obedience, buc 
through neceffity : thus the words ahy and ctmmand 
will be expunged ftom his didtionary, and much moptf 
Aofe of doty and oblrgation^ ; but thole of fbrce^ 
neceifity, inrpotency, and conftraim, are to be rankol 
in the firft order. Before we have attained* the ufe 
of realbn, we can have no idea of moral beings, or 
fecial relations \ we fhoald t he refor e avoid as muchr 
as poffibfe mafcins any ufe of words that exprefs 
Aetn^ left the child fliould annex to thofe words Mfc 
ideas, that we know nothii^ of, and whi<^ it wiflj 
never be in our power to remove. The fSrft wrong 
notion diatr enters into hiaheaxf is to htm the feed of 
error and vice •, and we muft be particularly on our 
g^a^i to prevent his taking this early ftep towards de- 
ception. So long as he is affeAed only by fenfible 
objefts, let all his ideas be confined to fenfation ; let 
him perceive nothing round him- but the material 
world ; otherwrfe you may be fiire he will pay no at- 
tention to what you fay •, or out of your moral world 
he will form £intaflic notions, which it wiM beimpof^ 
fible for you tp efface all the rell of his fife. 

To reafon with children was the great maxim of 
Mr. Locke; and is a maxim at prefent much in 

(5) It is obvious, tkftt as pain is fometiaies a noccffity, {^a- 
finre is fometixnes a wimt. Tbeie is therefore only one defire of 
children* which we (hoald nevcAP compljr widi» that of being 
obeyed. Hence it follows, that in. every thing they a(k» w« ar^ 
chidBy to attend to the modvo that duress theafi Grant them as 
niach as poffible every thing that can do them a real pkafiire : on 
ihe icontrary, refufe them every thing they afk merely through 
ftncy orcapricc» or from adefire of exerting thtir attthority. 
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TOgue : its fuccefsr however, does not feem to give (^ 
weight ; and, for my part, L can fee nothing mom 
abfurd than this reaibning {o much with children. 
Reaibn is, jH^perly fpeaking, a compound of all the 
human faculues» and of courfe b the fail and the mod 
difficult to unfold itfelf i yet you pretend to msdce 
uie of it in unfolding the r^ ! Education's mailer- 
piece is to make a reafonal^ man ; and you would, 
rain educate a man by reafon ! This is beginning by 
the end, and making an inftrument of the work. If 
children were capable of reafon, they would have no 
occafion for education ; but talking to them, at that 
tender ag^ in a language they do not underftand, you 
accuftom them to be fatisfied with words \ to contra- 
dict every thing they hear i to think themfelves as 
knowing as their maflers; to wrangle and difpute y 
and when you imagine to have prevailed on them by 
rational motives, they have been adhiated by the 
pafCons of avarice, fear, or vanity, with which you 
nave been obliged tp enforce your arguments. 

The le&ures of moralidr ufually made to children 
may be reduced to the prefent form. 

Maftir. You mufl not do that. 

CbiU. And why fo? 

Mafter. Becaufe it is wrong. 

Child. Wrong 1 what do you mean by wrong ? 

Majier. That which you are forbid to do. 

Child. What harm is there in doing what I am 

forbid? 
Majier.. You will be chaftifed fordifobeying. 
Child. I fhall take care it fhall not be known< 
Mafter. You will be carefully watched. 
Child. I intend to conceal myfelf. 
Mafter. You will be examinea. 
Child. I wUl tell a lie. 
Mafter. You mud not tell a lie. 
ChihL Why muft not I tell a lie ? 
Mafter. Becaufe it is wrong, &c. 

3 Here 
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Here is a circle unavoidable. Get cut of it, if 

you can $ the child knows not what to make of you. 
Are not tbcfe very fine inftru&ions ? I fiiould be 
glad to hear what you could fubftitute in the rooiX) oi 1 
this dialogue. Mr. Locke himfelf would, I make 
no doubt, be greatly puzzled. To diftinguifh mo* 
ral good and evil, to know the reafon of ibcial du« 
ties, is much above a child's capacity. 

Nature requires we fhould be children, bef(M^ we 
arrive to the ftate of manhood. Should we attempt 
to invert this order, our fruit would be too forward ^ 
it would have neither flavour nor tafte, and would 
quickly ipoil ; we fhould have young do&ors, and 
old children. Infants have their own peculiar ways 
of feeing, thinking, ^nd a6ting ; nothing can be 
more abfurd than to fubflitute ours in the room of 
theirs ; I fhould be as well pleafed to fee a child five 
feet high, as to have maturity of judgment at the 
age of ten. And of what ufe would this reafon be 
at that age ? It is a reflraint to force, and a child has 
no need of that reflraint. 

Endeavouring to convince your pupils of the du- 
ty of obedience, you make ufe of violence and 
threats, or, what is ftill worfe, of flattery and pro- 
mifes, to flrengthen this imaginary convi6tion. Thus 
allured by intcreft, orconflrained by force, they pre- 
tend to fubmit to reafon. They fee as quick as you, 
that obedience redounds to their advantage, rebellion 
to their detriment. But as you require nothing but 
what they diflike, and it is always painful to con- 
form through conftraint to the will or another ; they 
hide themfelves, in order to follow their own ; fully 
convinced, that they do right, if their difobedience 
be never known ; but ready to acknowledge their er- 
ror, if they happen to bedifcovered, and this for fear 
of a greater eviL The argument of duty not being 
adapted to their age, there is not a man living capa- 
ble of making them fenfible of it ; but the fear of 
punifhmenr^ tlie expectation of forgivenefs, impor- 
tunity. 
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tunity, and confufion, extort from them fuch con- 
• feflions as are required*, and you believe them to be 
convinced, when they have only been teized or 
frightened. 

What is the confequence of dl this ? In the firft 
place, by impofing a duty on them, of which they 
are not inwardly perfuaded, they look upon you from 
that moment as a tyrant, and ceafe to love you; 
they learn alfo from thence to diflemble, and to tell 
lies and falfities, in order to extort a reward, or to 
avert chaftiien^nt ; in fine, by accuftoming them 
to difguife their real motive, you enable them al- 
fo tb impofe on you continually, to conceal the 
true fituation of their mind, and to pay you, and 
every body elfe, upon all occafions, with empty words* 
The laws, you will fay, though obligatory in con- 
fcience, make ufe of the like conllraint in regard 
to perfons arrived at man*s cftate, I grant you : 
but what fort of men are thefe ? Are they not 
children fpoiled by education ? This is the very 
thing againft which we are to guard. Make ufe of 
force with children, and of reafon with men ; fuch 
is the order of nature ; the wife man has no need of 
laws. 

Let your treatment toward your pupil be adapted 
to his age. Begin with putting him into his right 
j^lace, and hold him there fo fad, that he (hall not 
attempt to ftir. Then before he is acqu^nted with 
the nature of wifdom, he will pra6bife one of its prin* 
cipal leQbns. Never command hiit) to do any thing, 
be it what it will. Never fuffcr him to imagine, that 
you pretend to any authority over him. Only let 
him know, that he is feeble, and- you are ftrong, and 
that in confequence of thefe two circumftances, he 
muft needs be at your mercy ; let him know it ; let 
him learn it; let him feel it early in life ; let his ftiff 
neck fubmit to the yoke impofed by nature on man, 
that heavy yoke of neceflity, to which all finite be- 
ings muft yield : let him difcerit*this neceiBty in the: 
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nature of things, but never in the caprice (6) of 
man : let the curb that reftraihs him be force, and 
not authority. Whatever he ought to abftain from, 
letjiim not be forbid to do it, but abfolutely hin- 
dered^ without making ufe of explanation or ar^ 
guments : whatever you think proper to grant him, 
let it be granted at the firfl: word, without intreaty 
or prayer, and, above all, without making any 
condition. Grant with pleafure, refufe with reluct- 
ance : but let your refufals be irrevocable ; let not 
importunity (hake your refoludon j let the parti* 
de no^ when once pronounced, be a wall of brafs, 
which a child, after he has tried his ftrength againft 
it half a dozen times, fhall never more endeavour to 
Ihake. 

Thus will you render him patient, quiet, and re- 
figned, even when he cannot obtain what he wanted ; 
for it is in the nature of man patiently to fubmit to 
the neceiSty of things, but not to another's will. 
There is no tnore^ is an anfwer againft which no child 
ever mudnied, unlefi he thought you w.cre telling 
him a lie. Here is no medium ; you muft either re- 

Juire him to do nothing at all, or make him imme- 
iatcly obey your order. The worft education is to 
Jet him waver between his own will and yours, and 
inceflandy to difpute which of you two is to be maf- 
ter : 1 had rather an hundred times he had always 
been poflefled of that authority. 

Is it not very extraordinary, that the perfons con- 
cerned in the education of children mould never 
have bethought ihemfelves of any other inftrument to 
conduft them, '*tlian jealoufy, envy, vanity, greedi- 
nefs, pufillanimity, paifions all of a mofl dangerous 
tendency, ^he quickeft to ferment, and the moft pro- 
per for corrupting the foul, even before the body is 

(6) You may be furc that a child will look upon every will 
coRtrtry to his own, and of which he does not underhand the 
reaibn» that he will look upon it, I fay, as caprice. Now, a 
child finds nothit)g reafooable, that contradi^s his fancy. 

Vol. I. H formed ? 
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formed ? At every crude Icfture you want to drive 
into their heads, you plant a vice in the midft of their 
hearts. Some foolilh preceptors think it a mighty 
matter, to render them vicious, to the end that they 
may learn the nature of virtue ; and then they tell 
us, with a grave countenance, his conftitution is I'uch : 
yes, truly, as it was fpoiled by you. 

All inftruments have been tried but one, the only 
one capable of fuccefs, viz. liberty under a proper regu- 
lation. You muft not pretend to educate a child, when 
ou know not how to lead him where you pleafe, mere- 
y by the laws of poflibility and impoffibility. The 
fphere of both bcmg equally unknown to him, you 
hiay extend or contract it in the manner you have a 
mind. He is held in, or put forward, by the bridle 
of neceflity, and without the lead grumbling : he is 
rendered docile and pliant by the mere force of 
things, and there is no occafion for vice to take root 
in his breaft ; for the paflions are never raifed when 
they can be produftive of no effeft. 

Give no verbal inftruftions to your pupil ; he ought 
to receive none but from experience -, infiidt no punifli- 
ments on him, for he knows not what it is to be in fault; 
never make him afk pardon, he cannot offend you. 
His aftions being devoid of morality, he can do 
nothing morally evil, worthy of chaftifement or re- 
proach. 

The reader- will be furprized at this doftrine, judg- 
ing of our pupil by the common run of children -, but 
he is miftaken. The perpetual confinement in which 
you keep your boys, irritates their vivacity ; the 
more fconftraint they bear under your eye, the more 
turbulent they become, when withdrawn from your 
infpeftion ; they muft indemnify themfelves as well 
as they can, for the fubjedion in which you hold 
them. Two fchool-boys iFrgm town will do more mif- 
chief in a place, than all the boys of the village, 
•Suppofe you were to leave one of thefe young gentle- 
men in the fame room with a country youth •, the 
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former Ihall have made a great havock, before the lat- 
ter ftirs from his place. And whence this difference? 
But becaufc the one having but feldom his liberty, 
wants to make the moft of the prefent moment j 
whereas the other being always fure of his freedom, 
is not fo apt to break out into extravagance. An4 
yet the children of villagers are often flattered or con- 
tradided ; fo that their education is very different from 
what I would have it. 

Let u8 eftabliih it as an inconteftable maxim, that 
the firft movements of nature are always right : there is 
no original perverfuy in the human bread. There is 
jiot a fingle vice, but you can tell in what manner, 
and which way it entered. The only paflion natural 
to man, is that of tlie individual, or felf-love, taken 
ia an extenfive fenfe. This paffion, whether confi- 
dered in itfelf, or relatively to us, is good and ufefuU 
and as it has no neceiTary relation to another peribn, 
in this refpeft it is naturally indifferent : it becomes 
good or bad, only by the application we make of it, 
and the relations it receives. Therefore, till reafon, 
the ^ide of felf-love, begins to dawn, it behoves a 
chilo to do nothing, becaufe he is feen or heard ; no- 
thing,, in Ihort, with reference to pthcrrs ; but only 
what nature requires of him, and then he will do 
every thing right. 

I do not mean by this, that he will do no mif- 
chief ; that he will not hurt himfelf ; that he will not 
perhaps break a coftly piece of furniture. He may 
do ibme harm, without afting morally ill, becaulo 
a bad adion depends on the intention of hurting, 
an intendon which never entered into his thoughts* 
Were hp once to be aftuated by any fuch motive, 
all our pains would be loft*, he would be vicious al- 
moft beyond the poffibility of reclaiming. 
- A thing may be bad in the eye of an avaricious 
perfon, that is not fuch according to the light of rf*a- 
fon. When children are indulged to play at full i iber- 
ty, care Ihould be taken to put every thing out of thcr 
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way, which may render their fport too expenfive j in 
fhort, to leave nothing valuable and brittle within 
their reach. Let the furniture of their apartment be 
plain and fblid : no looking-glafles, no China-ware, 
no fumptuous or hixorious finery. As for my Emi- 
lius, whom I bring up in the country, his room 
(halt have nothing to diftingui(h it from a cottage. 
To what purpofe would you deck it out fo fine, if he 
is to make io fhort a ftay ? But I am miftaken : he 
will deck it himfelf, and you (hall prefently fee with 
what kind of embellifhments. 

If, notwithftanding all your precautions, the child 
happen to commit any diforder, or to break fome ufe* 
fill piece of furniture, do not punifh him for your 
negleft *, do not rebuke him ^ let not a fingle word 
of reproach come from your mouth ; let him not 
even perceive he has given you uneafinefs ; behave 
towards him, as if the moveable broke ci itfelf ; in 
fhort, imagine you have done a great deal, if you 
can hold your tongue. 

Shall I venture now to lay down a rule of educa* 
tion, of all others the moft important and moft ofe- 
fill ? It is, not to gain time, but to lofe it. Reader, 
excufe my paradoxes*, when we conie to refledt, there 
is no avoiding it} and fay what you will, I had 
much rather be addifbed tx> paradoxes, than fwayed 
by prejudices. The moft critical time of life, is the 
fpace from one's birth to twelve years of age. This 
is the time in which vice and error /hoot up, while 
there is no inftrument to deftroy them i and when 
^e inftrument comes, they are fo deeply rooted, it is 
impofiible to extirpate them. Were children to pa& 
inftantaneoufly from the breaft to the ufe of reafon, 
the prefent manner of education might fiiic them 
very well i but, according to the progrefs of nature, 
they ought to be condudbd a very difierent way. 
Their mind ought not to be employed at all, till ft 
has attained, all its faculties ; for it is impofiible that 
it*ihould perceive the lights you fet before it, fo loi^ 
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«s k is blind ; and (hat, in the iaimenfe (pace of 
ideas, it (houid follow a path, which even the mod. 
peripicacious, with the alTiftance of reaibn, find diffi- 
cult to trace. Initial education ought therefore to be 
purely native. It confifts, not in inculcating the 
principles of virtue or truth, but in guarding the 
heart againft vice, and the mind againft error. If 
you could fit idk, and fuSer your pupil to learn no* 
thing ( if vou could condud him 6tc and found to 
the age of twelve, without knowing to diftinguUh 
his right hand fit)m his left ; upon hearing your firft 
led^ire, the eye of his underftandine would be open 
to reafon ; void of all prejudice and nabits, he would 
have nothing in him that could fruftrate your endea- 
vours. Soon would he, under your tuition, become 
one of the fageft of men *» and by fetting out with 
doing nothing, you would make a prodigious im< 
provcment in the article of education. 

If you s£t quite contrary t'> cornnion '-uf^om, you 
will be generally fure to do well. Fathers and mo- 
thers, not willing their fon ihould be a child, but a 
dodtor, think they never can begin foon enough to 
correft, to reprimand, to (latter, to promife, to inftrudt, 
to reafun. Your beft way is to be rational, and not 
to reafon with your pupil, efpecially with a view to 
make him outwardly approve what inwardly difpleafes 
him ; for thus to recommend difagreeable objefts by 
the force and power of reafon, is giving him a dif- 
tafte and prejudice againft it, before his underftand- 
ingis ripened. Exercife hi3 bodily ftrength and fen- 
iible organs, but keep his mind ina&ive as long as 
you can. Guard againft all fenfations anterior to 
judgment, which rates their value. Reftrain all out- 
ward imprefliOns ; and do not be foUicitous to do 
good, merely to prevent evil ; for nothing can be 
good till enlightened by reafon. You are to confider 
aJJ delays as advantages ; it is a great point gained, 
to advance towards the critical time, without luftain* 
ing any lofs ; let infancy ripen. In a word, Ihould 
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there be an abfdlute neceffity for giving children a par- 
ticular Icflbn, avoid giving it them to-day, if you can 
delay it till to-morrow. 

The utility of this method is confirmed by another 
confideration, namely, that of the genius of the 
child, which we ought to be well acquainted with, in 
order to know what moral itgimen fuits him bcft. 
Every mind has its particular form, according to 
which it has need of being governed -, and the fuccels 
6f the perfon employed in its inftruftion, depends 
on its being governed in this, and not h any other man- 
ner. I wbyld advife you, as a matter of prudence, 
. to ftudy natuce a long time, and carefully to obferve 
the difpofition and capacity of your pupil, before you 
Jittempt to give him the firft ledure -," fuffer his natu- 
ral genius to fhoot up unreftrained, and to fliew it- 
fclf in full liberty; do not lay any conftraint whatever 
upon it, in order that you may behold it whole and 
entire. Do you imagine that this time of liberty is 
loft in regard to' him ? Qiiice the contrary ; he will 
be moft: ucfiilly employed 5 for by this method he 
will learn not to lofe a fingle minute at a more pre- 
cious time of life : whereas, if you go to work 
before you know what is pic^per 10 be done, you 
run a great ri(1< of being deceived, and will find 
yourfelf obliged to return the fame way, in fhort, you 
wili be further from your mark, than if you had 
not been fo impatient to hit it. Do not therefore fol* 
low the example of the mifer, who, prompted by 
the defire of lofing no advantage, fuffers a confider* 
Sble lofs. L,et your pupil facrifice a few years in . 
the beginning of life, and you will recover them 
with intereft when he is advanced to maturity. The 
fkilful phyfician does not prefcribe at firft Hght, but 
carefully examines into the conftitution of the pa- 
tient before he prefcribes ; he proceeds (lowly, but 
makes a cure ; whereas the inconfiderate pra6titioner 
hurries his patient into the other world. 

But 
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But where (hail we place this infant, to rear him 
like an infcnfible being, or like an automaton ? Shall 
we confine him to fome planet, or in a defart iQand ? 
Shall he be eftrangcd from all human beings ? If he 
is to abide on earth, will not he have continually be- 
fore his eyes the example of human paffions ? Will 
not he behold other children of his own age ? Will 
not he fee his relations, his neighbours, his nurfe, 
his governante, his lackey, and even his governor, 
who, after all, is not fuppofcd to be an angel ? 

This objedlion is of very great weight. But did I 
ever tell you, that a natural education was an eafy 
undertaking ? Is it my fault, mortals, ' if you have 
clogged every thing that is good with difficulties ? I 
am fcnfible of thefe difficulties ; and perhaps they are 
unfurmountable. But dill it is beyond all doubt, 
that, by endeavouring abfolutely to prevent them, you 
prevent them to a certain degree. I only point out 
the mark you are to aim at : I do not pretend to affirm 
you can reach it ; but this I fay, thac they who come 
ncareft to it, bid the faireft for lUccefs. . 

Remember, that before you undertake to form a 
man, you fliould be a man yourfelf -, you Ihould be 
the very pattern he ought to follow. While the 
child i:i yet devoid of knowledge, there is time to 
prepare every thing about him, fo* as not to fuffcr 
him to be approached by improper objedls. Let 
your behaviour be fuch, as to make all the world re- 
fped: you ; begin with rendering yourfelf amiable, 
to the ciid that every body may ftudy to oblige you. 
It will be impoffible for you to acquire an authority 
over the child, unlefs you have firft attained it over 
thofe who attend his perfon ; and this will never be 
fufficient, unlefs it is founded on real efteem. Little 
would it avail to open your purfe, and fcatter about 
money by handfuls. I never knew that money made 
a perfon beloved. You muft not be covetous or 
ftingy, nor bewail tlie mifery which it is in your 
power to relieve. In vain would you open your 
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coffers, if you do not alfo difclofe your heart ; others 
will fhut theirs againft you. You mull give your 
time, your care, your afFcftion, in fliort, your per- 
fon ; for do what you will, it is obvious that your 
money and you are different things. There are 
marks of friendfhip and benevolence, that have a 
greater effcft, and are attended with more real uti- 
lity, than all the prefents in the world. How many 
unfortunate people, how many labouring under hea- 
vy infirmities, have more need of confolation than 
of alms ? How many groaning under oppreflion, 
have more occafion for protcftion than for money ? 
Reconcile people at variance, makcuplaw-fuits, ex- 
hort children to their duty, parents to indulgence^ 
encourage happy marriages, prevent vexation and 
opprcffion, exert the influence of your pupil's re- 
lations in behalf of the poor and defencelefs, to 
whom juftice is refufed, and who arc overpowered 
by the mighty and great. Declare yourfcU openly 
the protedor of the unfortunate. Be juft, humane, 
and benevolent. Not only give alms, but be chari- 
table ; the works of mercy afford more relief to the 
diftrefled than money, love your fellow-creatures, 
and they will love you ; ferve them, and they will 
fcrve you ; be a brother to them, and they will bo 
your children. 

This is another reafon for my defiring to bring up 
Emilius in the country, far from the rabble of vwts, 
and* next to their mailers, the fcum of the earth } hx 
from the corrupt morals of towns, which are covered 
with fuch a varnilh as to render them infe6tious to 
children ; whereas the vices of the country pec^le, 
being undifgqifed by art or preparation, ratfier occa- 
fion a difguft, efpecially when we do not find it our 
intereft to follow them. 

Refiding in a village, a governor will have a 
greater power over the objefts he is defirous to reprc- 
Tent to his pupil ; his reputation, his fpeech, his exam- 
ple, will give him fuch weight and authority, as he never 
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could have acquired in town : his endeavours being 
dircded to the public good, evety body will contend 
to ferve and oblige him, to gain his efteem, and to 
behave in fuch a manner towards the pupil, as muft 
be agreeable to the matter: if they do not reform 
their vices, they will abftain from fcandal ; and this 
B all that is wanted for our prefent purpofe. 

Ceafe to condemn others for faults of your own 
committing ; . the vice which children behold in 
others, does not corrupt their morals, fo much as 
that which they have learnt of y6u. Ever preach- 
ing, ever moralizing, and tiring them with pedantic 
difcouries, for one right idea they receive by your 
information, you give them t^nty that are good 
for nothing : full of what paffes in your own head, 
you do not perceive the eflfedt of what is ferment- 
ing in theirs. In this great variety of words, with 
which you inceflfantly fatigue them, do you ima- 
gine they never take any in a wrong fenfe ? Do 
you think they do not interpret your tedious expli- 
cations after their own way, and contrive means of 
forming a fyftem adapted to their own capacity, 
which they will be fure to oppofe to yours on a pro- 
per time and occafion. 

Do but liflen to one of thefe little gentlemen, that 
have heen made fo wife and learned \ let him quef- 
tion, puzzle, and wander as he pleafes; you will 
bSe furprized at the ftrange effed your argumenu* 
tions luive produced in his mind -, he confounds, he 
overturns every thing, he tires you, and puts you 
out of patience, with his extravagant objedions. 
He reduces you to the dilemma, either of being filent, 
or of obliging him to hold his tongue : and what 
muft he think of this filence in a man, who is (o fond 
of talking ? If ever he obtains this advantag^, and is 
fenflble ot it, there is an end of his education ; all 
is over with him from that inftant ; he no longer de- 
fires to be inftru£i£d, but only ftudies how to refute 
yoiir arguments. 

Matters, 
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Mailers, if your love your pupils, be plain, dif- 
crecc, and rcfervcd -, never be in a hurry to aft, ex- 
cept to hinder others from a£ling. 1 Ihall not ceafe 
to repeat it more than once, defer, if polfible, a 
good inftruftion, for fear of giving a bad one. On 
this earth, which nature formed into a paradife for 
man, avoid afting the part of the tempter, by fur- 
nishing innocence with the knowledge of good and 
evil : as it is impoffihlc for you to prevent the child 
from being ftruck by external examples, confine your 
care to the imprinting of tliem in his mind under 
proper images. 

Fafllons of the impetuous kind have a very great 
cffedt upon a child that beholds them, becaule they 
are marked with ftrong indications, which aflfcft the 
fenfes, and oblige him to gtvc his attention. Cho- 
kr efpecially is fo boifterous in its tranfports, that it 
is impoffible not to difcern it at a proper diftancc. 
You muft not afk me» whether this be a right op- 
portunity for a pedagogue to make a fine difcourfe. 
Kot at all ; no fine diicourfes ; not a fingle word. 
Let the child come to you ; the fight will frighten 
bim to fuch a degree, that he mull certainly afk you 
fome queftions. The anfwer is plain and fimple; 
drawn from the very objefts which ftrike his fenfes. 
He beholds a countenance intiamed, eyes fparkling 
with fire, a menacing gefture, and witlial he hears a 
loud elevation of the voice \ all which ar^ figns that 
the body is not in its natural temper. Tell him fe- 
dately, without afFedacion or myftery* this poor man 
is fick, he is taken ill of a fever. From thence 
you may take an opportunity of giving him an idea, 
in very few words, of maladies, and their different 
effeds : for this is a condition of human nature, and 
one of thofe laws of necefliry, to which he muft feel 
himlelf fubjecl. 

Is it poffible, but from this idea, which indeed is 
the true one, he muft contraft an early averfion to 
all excefs of pafllon, which he will look upon as a 
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malady and diforder ; and will, not the iriftilling of 
fuch a notion into his head betimes, be produdive of 
as good an effect, as the mod tirefome fermon? 
But obfcrve the confequences of this notion : there- 
by you are authorized, in cafe of neceffity, to treat 
an untoward child as a fick perfon ; to conSne him 
to his room, and to his bed, if necelTary ; to oblige 
him to undergo a regimen ; to imprint in his mind a 
horror of his growing vices ; and all this while, he 
cannot look upon the feverity, with which you have 
perhaps been obliged to behave towards him^ as a 
chaftifement. And if, at any time, in fome faily of 
paflion, you (hould deviate a little from that cooinefs 
and moderation, which ought ever to be your ftudy, 
do not endeavour to difguii'e your fault from him ; 
but tell him frankly, with a kind of tender reproach. 
My friend, ,you have hurt me. 

It is of the utmoft importance, however, that the 
little innocent miftakes, which a child, from the fim- 
plicity of his education, may happen to commit, be 
never re&ificd in his prefencc^ nor mentioned in fuch 
a manner as to give him a different idea. An indif- 
crcet laugh may fpoil all you have been doing for the 
fpace of fix months, and be the caufe of irreparable 
mifchief during his whole life. 1 cannot too often 
repeat it, that to be mafter over a child, yew ihould 
be your own mafter. I will iuppofe my littkEmilius, 
upon being prefent at a quarrel between two women 
in the neighbourhood, to advance towards the moft en- 
raged of the two, and to fay to her, with an air of 
compailion, Aty good mijlrefs^ you ^re very much out of 
order \ I am forry for it. No doubt, but this inno- 
cent exprcffion mufl: have fome eflfe<a upon the 
ftanders by, and perhaps upon the women themfelves. 
Without faying a word to him, without laughing or 
chiding, I carry him away, either by good will or 
force, before he can perceive this effeft, or, at leaft, 
before he thinks of it ; and I do all I can to divert 
his thoughts to fome other objeft. 

My 
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My deflgn is not to enter into every particular, but 
enly to lay down fome general maxims, and to con- 
firm them by examples, where any difficulties may 
arife. I look upon it as impoflible, in the midft o^ 
focicty, to bring up a child to the age of twelve, 
without giving him fome idea of the relations of one 
individual to another, and of the morality of human 
aftions. It is fufficient, if you endeavour he fhall 
have occafion for thefe notions as late as pofTible, and 
when the neceflity becomes unavoidable, let them be 
confined to prefent utility, merely that he may not 
confider himfelf as mafter of all the world, and that- 
he may do no injury to any perfon without remorfe, 
and unknown to himfcIf. There are fome tempers 
fo eafy and calm, that, in the days of their, early in- 
nocence, you may lead them a great way without dan- 
ger 5 but there are likewifc others of violent tem- 
pers, who (hew their ficrcenefs early in life, and 
whom you muft train up to humanity with all the ex- 
pedition pofiible, left you be obliged to confine them. 

Our firft duties are towards ourfelves ; our firft 
fentiments center in our own perfons -, and all our na- 
tural movements refer to our prefervation and well- 
being. Hence the firft notion of juftice is not that 
we owe to others, but which others owe to us ; and 
this is one of the inconfiftenctes of the common 
manner of education, that you begin with talking to 
children of their duties, but never of their rights, 
which indeed is beginning quite the wrong way, and 
is what they cannot underftand, as it does not inter- 
eft them in the leaft. 

Had I therefore the tutoring of one of thofc 
young gentlemen, I ftiould fay to myfelf : a child 
never (ets upon perfons (7), but things -, for expe- 
rience 

(7) We (hould never (ufiorvditid to play with ad iilt people, as 
his inferiors^ nor even as his equals. If he were ferioufly to 
ftrike any perfon, were it his lackey, or even a cooimon hang- 
man^ let his blows be repaid to him with intereft, fo as to diC- 
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ticnce foon teaches him to rcfpcft thofe who fur-: 
pafs him in years and ftrength ; but things do not 
defend themfelvcs. The firft idea you ought there- 
fore to give him, is not that of liberty, but of pro- 
perty ; and to render him fufceptible of this idea, 
he ought to have fomething of his own. To men- 
tion his clothes, his furniture, his play-things, is 
faying nothing ; becaule, though he (£fpofes ot thefe 
things, he knows not how nor why he came by them. 
To tell him that he is pofiefled of them, becaufe they 
•were given to him, fcarcely mends the matter, as 
the giver muft have been pofiefled of them before 
he beftowed them ; which fuppofeth a property prior 
to his ; and the point in view is to explain the princi* 
pie of property 5 not to mention, that a gift is a 
convention, and a child is as yet incapable of know- 
ing the nature of a convention (8). The reader will 
Eleaie on this, and many other occafions, to reSeft 
ow children are fuppofed to be well inftruftcd, when 
their heads have been filled with a multitude of 
words, the meaning of which far exceeds their capa- 
city. 

The point therefore is to afccnd to the origin of 
property ; for there the firft idea ought to take its 
rife. The child, living in the country, muft have 
ieen fomething of hulbandry, and of gardening ; he 
need only to open his eyes, and a fight of this kind 
cannot efcape him. It is natural to every ftage of 
life, eipecially to his, to create, to imitate, to pro- 

coarage him from ever renewing tho(e sl&s of in(blrnce. I have 
feen iaftances cf hn prudent governantes, who wonld ercour^ige a 
child in its mutiny and rebelliop, would fuffer, nay, would excite 
him to (trike themfelveSt and laugh at his impotent efforts, without 
TcAtObig that thefe werefo many murders intentionally committed 
hf the little madman, and chat he who would llrike others while 
he was yoong, would kill and deftroy when grown up to maturity. 
(8) Hence it h, that moft children want to get back what they 
have given, and cry when it is refiifed them. This docs not hap- 
pen to them, when ihey nnderftand the nature of a prefent : but 
then they are oiore cautious how they make it. 
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. duce, and to give marks of aftivity and powef . Af- 
ter he has once or twice feen a gardener dig and plane, 
and raife his vegetables, he will be for turning gar- 
dener alfo. 

Purfuant to the principles above eftablilhed, I do 
not oppofe his defign ; on the contrary, I give him 
encouragement ; I partake , of his labour ; I work 
with him ; not to pleafe him, but myfelf ; atkaft, 
he thinks fo : I become his fervant, and dig the gar- 
den for him, till he bimfelf is able to dig it ; he takes 
poffeffion oiF it by planting a bean, a pofleffion cer- 
tainly more facred and refpedable, than that which 
Nunnes Balboa took of South America, in the name 
of the king of Spain, by fixing his flandard on the 
coaft of the South Sea, 

He comes every day to water the beans, and 
with tranfports of joy he fees them grow up. His 
joy is increafed by my telling him. This bdoqg^ 
to you : explaining to him, at the fame, the word 
lelongy I make him fenfible, that he has given his 
time, his labour, his trouble, and even his perfon 
to it \ that there is fome part of himfelf in that 
fpot of ground, which he can demand of any man 
living, as he has a right to withdraw his arm from 
one who wanted to deuin him forcibly and a^nft 
his will. 

On a very fine day, he haftens to the garden with 
his watering-pot ; but, O moft fatal dilafter ! tlie beans 
are all plucked up by the root ; the ground is turned 
topfy-turvy, he cannot even diftinguifh the fpot. A- 
las! what is become of all my labour and toil ? Who 
has robbed me of the fruit of my long care and attend- 
ance ? Who has ftripped me of my property ? Who 
has run away with my beans ? My young mafier is 
forely afflided ; his firft fenfadon of injuftice raifes a 
bitter refcntment in his breaft. ^ The tears flow down 
his cheeks, and, in the anguifli of his foul, he pierces 
the air with his fobs and lamentations. We fympa- 
thize with him in his diftrefs ; we (hare in his indig* 
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nation ; we enquire diligently after the perlbn, who 
perpetrated this injury. At length we find, that the 
gardener committed the horrid deed ; and we order 
him to appear. 

But here we are far from finding our account. 
The gardener hearing of our accufation, begins to 
complain more heavily than we. 

'* So, gentlemen ; and was it you that ruined mf 
^< plantation ? I had fown in that ground fome Mal- 
" tefe melons, which were given to me as a treaTure, 
^^ and with which I intended to regale you as foon a^ 
** they were ripe : but behold, for the fake of plant- 
«* ing your wretched beans, you deftroyed my melons, 
•• that were almoft ripe, and the like of which I fhall 
** never more be able to procure. You did me an ir- 
•' reparable injury, and you deprived yourfelvcs of 
** the pleafure of eating exquifite melons. 

•* Roujfeau. Excufe us, honeft Robert. Yoa 
** had employed your time and your labour about 
** that fpot of ground ; I perceive, that we did very 
•' wrong in fpoiling your plantation ; but we ftafl 
•* fend for fome more feeds of Maltefc melons ; and 
*' we will dig up the ground no more, till we are in- 
•• formed whether it has been cultivated by any body 
** before us. • 

*' Robert. Well, gentlemen ; then you may fet 
*' your hearts at reft ; for no groundHiere lies fallow, 
** For my part, I cultivate a iix)t, which was planted 
" by my father •, every man does the fame ; and all 
** the land you fee has been long occupied. 

" Emiliuj. Mr. Robert, and do you often lole 
** your melon feed ? 

" Robert. Pardon me, my young mafter: \vc 
•' are not often vifited by young gentlemen, fo 
*• heedlefs and giiUiy as you. No body meddles with 
** his neighbour's garden ; every man refpefts ano- 
" ther*s labour, that his own may be proteded. 

** Emilius. Bi^t I have no garden. 

« Robert. 
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" Robert. "What is that to mc? If you fpoil 

mine, I will not fuflFer you any more to walk in itj 
•* for, do you fee, I will not lofe my labour. 

*• Roujfeau. Might we not propofe an expedient 
" to honeft Robert ? That he ihould grant to my 
•* little friend, and to myfcif, a fmall corner of his 
<* garden, for us to cultivate, on condition, that he 
*♦ ihould have one half of the produce. 

*' Robert. I grant it to you without the condi* 
•* tion : but remember, I will pluck up your beans» 
•* if you meddle with my melons." 

In this eflay on the manner of communicating ori* 
ginal ideas to children, you fee in what manner that 
of property is naturally traced to the right of the 
firft occupant. This is clear and eafy, and within 
the reach of children. Fr6m thence to the right of 
proplerty, and to permutation, there is only a finglc 
ftep. After which you are to ftop (hort. 

The explicadon here comprized in two pages is, 
neverthelefs, the bufinefs or an entire year, when 
you come to pradife \ for in the purfuit of moral 
ideas, you cannot advance too gradually, nor fix 
yourfelt too firmly at every ftcp. Young tutors, let 
this example^ I pray you, be imprinted on your 
minds f and remember, that, upon all fubjeds, 
your Icftures ought to confifl: rather in a£Uon than in 
diicourfe ; for children cafily forget what they fay, 
and what is faid to them \ but feldom what they do, 
and what they fuffer. 

Inftrudions of this kind ought to be given, as I 
have obferved, fooner or later, according as the tran- 
quil or turbulent difpofition of the pupil may ren- 
der it neceflary cither to accelerate or reurd them : 
their utility is obvious ; but that we may omit no- 
thing of confequence in things of an arduous nature, 
we fhall illuftrate this by an example. 

Your unlucky boy breaks every thing he comes 
near- Do not be vexed ; put every thing he is ca- 
pable of damaging out of his reach. He fpoils the 

fur- 
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furniture and moveables of his room ; do not give 
him others in a hurry % let him feel the want of 
them. He breaks fhe windows of his apartment -, let 
the wind blow upon him day and night, without trou- 
bling your head about his catching cold ; for it is bet* 
tcr he Ihould catch cold, than be a fool. - Do not com- 
plain of the inconveniencies he makes you feel, but 
make him feel them firft. At length you order the 
windows to be mended, but without faying a word. 
If he breaks them again, change your method ; tell 
him coolly and difpaflionately, the windows belong 
to me 5 they were put there by my care, and I am de- 
termined to preferve them from being broke : then 
(hut him up in fome dark place without a window. 
Upon this extraordinary proceeding, he begins to 
cry, and to ftorm ; but no body hears him. In conle- 
quence of this, he is foon tired, and changes his note : 
he fighs, he complains ; a fervant comes up to the 
door, and the young rogue begs hard to be rcleafed. 
Without having recourfe to any other (jibterfuge, the 
fervant makes anfwer, I have windows alfo of nvf own 
to preferve^ and goes away. At length, after the 
boy has been confined feveral hours, long enough to 
be tired, and to remember it, fomebody puts him in 
mind of propofing an agreement to you, that he 
fhould be reftored to his liberty, but promife never 
more to break any clafs-windows : he wants nothing 
better. He begs of you to come, and fee him j you 
go ; he makes his propofal, and you immediately 
accept of it ; Very well thought on^ you will fay ; we 
Jball both be gainers : why did not you think of this eX" 
fedient fooner ? And then, without infilling either up- 
on proteftations, or a confirmation of his promife, you 
embrace him with joy and tendernefs, and imme- 
diately reconduft him to his room, looking upon this 
agreement as facred and inviolate, as if it had been 
confirmed by oath. AA/hat notion do you think he 
will form after this, in regard to the faith and utility 
of engagements ? I am much miftaken, if there bs 
Vol. f. I afingle 
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a fingle child upon earth (except thofc already fpcnlt) 
.'that is capable of violating this agreement, and would 
ever after think of breaking a window defignedly-(9). 
Let us follow the connexion. The little urchin ^d 
not imagine, that in digging a piece of ground to 
plant his beans, he was making a prifon for himfelf, 
to which his knowledge would quickly confine him. , 

We are now arrived at the moral world ; and here 
are opened the flood-gates of vice. Conventions and 
duties give birth to deception and lies. As ibon as 
you have it in your power to do what you ought not 
to do, you want to conceal what you ought not to 
have done. When one intereft makes you promile, 
a ftill greater may induce you to violate the promife: 
and then the bufinefs is only to violate it with impu- 
nity. The expedient is natural ^ he hides himfelf, and 
has recourfe to untruths. As we were not able to pre* 
vent vice, we are now in the cafe of punifhing it : fuch 
are the miferies of human life, which begin with its 
errors. 

I have faid enough already to ihew, that we never 
ought to inflifb a punifhment on children, merely as 
. punifhment ; but that it ihould overtake them as a 
natural confequence of their bad a&ions. Hence you 
are not to declaim againft lying, you are not to chaf- 
tife them merely for having told an untruth j but you 

(9) However, if this daty of being true to his cngagcmenti 
were not to be imprinted in the child's mind by the conlideratioa 
of its aeility, the internal fenfe beginning to dawfi» woald im- 
pofe it on him as a law of confcience ; as an innate principle, 
which to difplay Itfelf, waits onlv for the parcicnlar notices to 
which it is applied. This firfl flroke ts not marlred by the hand 
of man, but imprinted in our breads by the fuprcmc difpenfer of 
juiUce. Take away the primitive law of* conventions, and th^ 
obligation arifing from thence, all is vain and delufive in human 
focicty : he who is tied down to his promife by nothing but profit^ 
is hardly any more bound, than if he had not promifcd at all ; or, 
at furthert, it will be in his power to break it, as players at tennis 
defer making ufe of the biiqoe, till they find an oppOTtnnity of 
nfmg it to advantage. This principle is of the utmoft import* 
ancc, and deferves to be well ftudied : for here it is that man 
begins to be inconfiflent. ihouli 
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iOiould ad fo, that when once they deviate frqm the 
truth, they Ihall fuffer all the ificonvepiencies prQ- 
duced by that vice -, fuch as not to be believed, even 
when they tell the truth ; to be accufed of comniit- 
ting a crime, of which they arc innocent, make what 
defence they will. But let us explain what we meant 
by a child's telling a lie. 

There are two forts of lies, that of fa£l, which re* 

girds the paft; and that of right, which relates to the 
ture. The former takes place, when we deny our 
having done a thing which we have done, and when 
we affirm to have done what we have noc done ; and 
an general, when we fpeak contrary to the known 
tiutfi. The other is, when we promife what we do 
not intend to perform; and in general, when we 
afiert one thing, and mean another. 1 hefe two lies 
may fometimes be joined in one ('lo) ; but I confider 
them as they are difierent. 

He who feels the want of afliftance, and Ccnti* 
nually experiences the benevolence of others, has no 
ihtereft to deceive them ; on the contrary, he has a 
fenllble intereft in their feeing things as they really 
are, left he fhould be prejudiced by their deception. 
It is therefore evident, that the lie offaS is not na- 
tural to children ; but it is the law of obedience, that 
produces the necef&cy of lying, for obedience being a 
thing in itfelf difagretable, they excufe themfclves 
from it as much as they can ; aiKl the prefent interefl: 
of ^voiding chaftifement and reproach, prevails over 
the diftant interefl: of declaring the truth. If youx* 
child's education be natural and free, what (hould in-* 
ducc him to tell a lie ? What has he to conceal from 
his governor? You never chide him, you never 
chaftiie him, you never require any thing at his 
hands; why fhould not he difcloie every thing, he 
jias done, to you, as well as to bis little playfellow ? 

(lo) As when beiag accufed ofa bad a£lion, the criminal ex-' 
ollpates himfelf* b^ preteBding to be an hpneft man. This is a 
laeia h£tf and in n^t. . 

la Thfa 
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This confeifion can be produ£tive of no more danger 
in one cafe, than in the other. 

The lie of rights is ftill lefs natural, becaufe pro- 
mifes of doing, or abftaining, are conventional a£ls, 
which deviate from the ftatc of nature, and are pre* 
judicial to liberty. Befides» all engagements of chil- 
dren, arc in themfelves void, becaufe having no fore- 
fight, they cannot extend their views beyond the prc- 
fent objeft, and therefore, in engaging for a future 
performance, they are ignorant of Ae nature of the 
contract. A child can Karcely lie, when he engages 
his promife; for as he thinks only of getdng out of 
the prefcnt fcrape, all means that have not an imme- 
diate effeft, become equal to him •, by promifing for 
a future time, he makes no engagement; and his 
fancy Being as yet dormant, cannot extend his exift- 
cnce to diHerent rimes. Could he efcape the rod, or 
obtain a handful of fugar- plums, by promifing to 
throw himfelf to-morrow out of the window, he 
would promife it this inftant. For this reafon, the 
laws have no regard to the engagcnients of children ; 
and when fome parents and matters, more fevcre than 
others, infift on their fulfilling their promife, it is 
only in things which the child ought to perform, even 
if he had made no promife at all. 

An infant therefore, not knowing what he does 
when he engages^ cannot lie in confequence of that 
engagement. It is not the fame when he fails in his 
promife, which is a fpecies of retroaflive lie ; for he 
remembers perfectly well to have made that promife; 
but what he does not know, is the importance of ob^ 
ferving it. His knowledge not extending beyond the 
prefent moinent, he cannot forefee the confequences 
of things 5 and when he breaks his contraft, he does 
not aft contrary to the difcretion of his years. 

From thence it follows, that the lies of children, 
are intirely owing to their mafters ; and that to learn 
them to tell the truth, is indeed learning them to be" 
Jiars. Impatient to tutor and inftruft diem, they 

never 
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never find ways fufficient to compafs that end. By 
inculcating falfe maxims, and unreafonable precepts* 
they impole on their underftanding ^ and they chufe 
rather tney fliould know their leHbn and lie, than be 
ignorant and tell the truth. 

For our part, as we give Co our pupils none but 
praAical ledures, and we had rather they fliould be 
virtuous than learned, we do not require the truth of 
them, left they fliould difguife it; neither do we 
oblige them to promife any thing, which they may 
be tempted not to fulfill. If in my abfence, any mif- 
chief is done, and I know not the author, I fliall 
take.carenot to tax Emilius with it, nor fay to him. 
Was it you{\\)? For by fuch a queftioii, I fliould 
only lay him under the temptation of denying it. 
And if he fliould be of fo diflicult a temper, as to o- 
blige me to enter into fome compact with him, I in- 
tend to concert my meafures fo properly, that the pro- 
posal fliall always come from himfelf, and not n-om 
me ; that if ever he enters into an engagement, he 
ihall have a prefent, and fenfible interett in fulfilling 
it ; that if ever he breaks it, this untruth fliall involve 
him in evils, arifing from the nature of the thing, and 
not from the vindiftive temper of the governor. 
But inftead of having recourfe to fuch difagreeable re- 
medies, I am almoft fure that it will be very late be- 
fore Emilius underflands the nature of a lie, and then 
he will be ftruck with furprize, not being able to 
conceive its ufe or advantage. It is extremely clear, 
that the more I render his welfare independent, cither 
•on the will, or judgment of others, the lefs I make it 
.)iis intereft to tell a lie. 

(ii) Nothing can be more indifcreet than fuch a qucftion, 
cTpedally when the child is guilty: for then, if he believes you 
know what he has been doing, he will perceive, that you are 
only drawing him into a fnare \ and this will be fufficient to pre- 
judice bim againft you. If he does not think you know it, he 
will inwardly fay, why fliould I betray myfelf ? And this is the 
firft temptation to lies, owing to your own imprudence, 
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If we were not fo eager to inftruft, we fhoukl be- 
under no impatience to requite any thing of our pq-* 
pili but fliQuld proceed leifurely, to the end that we 
jnay require nothing improper, The child is then 
formed, by not being fpoiU,, But when a blockhead 
of a tutor, quite ignorant of his bufinefss makes him 
proinife one thing or other continually, withoilt di- 
ftindlion or choice^ the child, quite tired suid over- 
burdened with fuch a n\imber of en»gcments, firft 
neglects, then defpifcs cheai ; and looking upon Acm 
as empty forms, he turns both the making and break- 
ing of them into ridicule. Therefore, it you defira 
he fhoLild faithfully obfepr^ bis promises, be diicreet 
in cxkdting them. 

The particulars into which I have entered, in «* 
gard to lying, are, in many relpedts, applicable to all 
other duties, whic5h are prefcribed to children in fiidl 
a manner, as to render them not only odious, but 
imprafticable. In order to preach up virtue to them, 
you make them fall in love with vipt ; by forbidding 
them to be vicious, you render them fuch. Defiroiia 
of making them godly and religious, you cany them 
to church » where they grow tired of muthblinjfe over 
, the fame prayers, and long for the happinefe orncvtr 
more being obliged to addrefs themielvcs to Gdd« 
To infpire their breafts with fentiments of ch^rityt 
you make them diftribute alms to the poor, as if yon 
thought it beneath you to make that dtftribution fotvr* 
felf. It is the matter, and not the child, that ought 
to give alms ; how great an afFeftion foever he th9f 
have for his pupil, ftill he fhould difpute this hoMrfr 
wii;h him, and make him think, that at his age he is 
not wonhy of fo high an office, Alms^giving is the 
aftion of a man, who knows the value of what ho 
gives, and the indigence of his fellow-creature. Tfao 
child who is ignorant of all this, can have no merit ia 
what he does ; he ftretches out his hand to the poor^ 
, without a fenfe of chari^ or benevolence ; he is almoft 
ftfhamed to give, when judging from his own cafe anc) 
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3^oars, he is led into a belief, that none but children 
beftow charity, and that this office will ceafe^ when 
be grows up to be a man. 

Obferve farther, that children are generally made 
to give things, of which they know not the value ; 
as bits of metal which they keep in their pockets, 
and only for that ufe. A child had rather beftow a 
hundred guineas, than a plum cake. But prevail 
on this profufe diftributer of metal, to part with 
things really dear to him, fuch as his toys, his play- 
thing, his afternoon's nunchion, and we (hall (ee, 
whether you have made him truly generous and 
liberal. 

An expedient has been found out for this ; which 
IS to give back immediately to my litde mafter, what- 
ever you have had of him ; (b that he is accuftomed 
tp beftow, only what he is fure of immediately reco- 
vering. 

Let him find by experience, fays Mr. Locke, that 
the moft liberal has always the mod plenty. This is 
making a child liberal in appearance, but avaricious 
in efie£t He adds further, that children ftiould con- 
xra& the habit of liberality ; but it is the liberality of 
an ufurer, who gives an egg, to get an ox: 'If 
you are in eameft with them, there is an end of the 
habit ; if you keep what they give you, their boun- 
ty will qukkly ceafe. We (hould have an eye to the 
habit of the mind, rather than to that of the hands. 
Like this, arc all the other virtues which children 
learn of their mafters ^ and to pradife thefe, their 
early days are fpent in forrow. What an excellent 
education 1 

I would advifc all tutors to lay afide their grimaces, 
to be virtuous and good ; let their examples be im- 
printed in the memory of their pupils, till they can pe- 
netrate their breafts. Inftead ot requiring my Emilius , 
to do ads of charity, I will do them myfelf in his 
picfence, and even put it out of his power to imitate 
me io this particular, his age not qualifying him as yet 
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for that honour ; fince it is of confcquence he do not 
accuftom himfclf to look upon the duties of men as 
belonging to children. But if upon feeing mc relieve 
the poor, he (hould queftion me on that head, and it 
be time to anfwer him ( 1 2), I fhall fay to him : " My 
** friend, when the poor confented there (hould be 
"" fome that were rich, the latter promifed to mwi- 
•' tain all fuch as were unable to live cither by their 
** fortune, or by labour." ** And did you make 
** fuch a promife ?" he will rfeply. " To be fure I did, » 
** the eftate I poffefs, was given to me on that condi- 
*' tion, which is infeparably annexed to it/* 

After he had underftood this difcourfe (and we 
have (hewn how a child may be rendered capable of 
underftanding it) any other but Emilius would be 
tempted to follow my example, and to condu£fc him- 
ielf like a rich man •, in that cafe, I (hould hinder 
him however from doing it with oftentation j I had 
much rather he ftripped mc of my right, and hid 
himfelf to do it. It is a trick of his age, and the 
only one I (hould forgive. 

I am not ignorant, that all imitative virtues are no 
better than apings ; and that no adlion is morally 
good, but when it is done on its own account, and 
not becaufe others do it. But at a time of life, when 
the heart is as yet incapable of fenfibility, it is ex- 
tremely -proper to accuftom children to ads, of which 
you are defirous they (hould acquire an habit, till 
they become capable of performing thole afts from 
principle, and with a good intention. Man is a 
mimic, and fo are bratef animals ; the love of imita^ 
tion is agreeable to nature ; but degenerates into vice 
in fociety. The monkey imitates man, whom he 
fears, but not other brut^, whom he de(pi(es ; he 

( 1 2) You are to underftaDd, that I do not anfwer his qoeftions 
>vhcnever he plcafes, but when I pleafe myfelf ; othcrwife this 
would be fubjefting myfelf to his will, and falling into the moft 
dangeroiii drpcndancc, a tutor can poffibly be in, with reipcdtD 

his p pil. 
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looks upon that as good» which is perfermed by a fu- 
perior being. On the cpntrary, in human iociecy* 
harlequins of all kind mimic what js good and vir* 
tuQUs, only to degrade and ridicule it ; confcious of 
their own meanneS, they endeavour Co put their bet- 
ters upon a level with themfelves ^ or, if they at«- 
tempt to numic what they admire, you fee, in the 
choice of the objeds, the falfe tafte of the imitators i 
they had rather impofe on others, and make them 
conunend their abilities, than grow better or wiier. 
With us» the ground of imitation, is the defire of 
Ibaring beyond our reach. Should I fucceed in my 
4indertakioR, Emilius fhall have no fuch deiire. We 
muft therefore be iatisfied without the apparent goodt 
whkh it is capable of producing. 

If you carefully refled on the common ruka of 
icducation, you will find them contrary to good lenie» 
efpecially in what relates to virtue and morality. The 
only moral leflbn fuitable to infantS) and of greateft 
confequence at their time of life, is never to hurt any 
body. Even the precept of doing good, if not fubh 
ordinate to that, is dangerous, and abfurd. Where is 
the man that does no sood ? Every body does fome; 
the knave, as well as the reft -, he makes one happy at 
the expence of a hundred wretches ^ and this is the 
iburce of all our calamities. The fublimeft virtues are 
negative ; they are likewife the moft arduous, becaufe 
they are not attended with oftentation; and they even 
furpais that fenfationy fo agreeable to the heart of man^ 
of fending a perlbn away content. What an immenfe 
deal* of good muft that man do to his equals, if fuch 
a man there be, who never does them any harm ! 
What intrepidity, what vigour of mind, muft he pof- 
feis 1 It is not by reafoning on this maxim, but by en- 
deavouring to pra^tife it, that we fhall be convinced 
how arduous it is to fucceed (13). 

Thefc 

(13) The precept, of never doing an injury, implies that of 
being connected as little as poffible with human fociety ; for in 
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Thefe arc a few hints of the precautions I wauld 
advife, in giving foch ihftfudtions to children, as 
fometimes cannot be refilled them, without expofing 
them to the danger of hating therafelvcs and others^ 
and efpccially of contrading bad habits, which would 
be afterwards very difficult to reform : but depend 
upon it, this neceffity will happen very rarely, ia re* 

fard to children properly educated ; for h is tmpofli- 
!c they flhould beconie froward, vicious^ greedy, 
and addidked to lying, unlefs the feeds of thofc vices 
have been fbwed in their tender minds. And there- 
fore, what I have been faying, in regard to this article, 
fcrvcs rather for exceptions than rules ; » but thefe ex^ 
cepdons are more common, in proportion as children 
have, more frequent opportunities of quitting their 
Aate, and contrafting the vices of manhood. Thofc 
who have had a public education, muft certainly re- 
ceive* earlier inftruffions, than fuch as afe brought up 
in retirement. Hencft it follows, that private edir- 
cation muft be preferable to the other, were it only on 
•ccount of its aflfording fufficient time for children to 
'ripen. 

There are contrary exceptions for thofe, whom a. 
Tiappy genius raifes far above their years. As there 
are men who never get out of their infancy •, fo there 
are others, who have never, as it were, dropped into 
it, but have attained the ftate of manhood, almoft at 
their nativity. The mifchief is; that this laft excep- 
tion is very rare, and difficult to diftinguifli ; each 
mother imagining, that a child may be a prodigy, 

this ilatc, the good of one, necefTarily coA^Utotes the evil of ano- 
ther. This relation is in the nature of the thing, and nothing 
can alter it : apon this principle, fee whi^h is die beH, the ib- 
dtble man, or the rediUe. A celebrated au^or hys^ th^t nose 
bat 4e vkiotts live in iblitndc; and for my part, I fay, that 
none hat the virtuons live in ibiitude : if this propofidon be lefs 
fentent^outait is truer, and more agreeable to reaibn than the fore* 
|;oinor. ^ If a kiiaye were bv himfelf, what harm could he do ? It 
It in fociety, he contrives his fnares to hurt mankind. If you re- 
tort the argument, in rea;ard to the virtuous man, I anfwsr you 
in ijie article, to which this note belonga, , 
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makes no doubt but hers is one. Thef go ilirth£r» 
they cake for extraordinary tokens, thofe which only 
denote the cuftomary order; foch as fallies^ repartees^ 
carelcfs flights, and lively fimplicity^ all indicatioms of 
age, and proofs that the child is paft his infancy. Is 
it at eil furprizins, that he who is made to ipeak a 
great deal, and mfiered to lay whatever he pleafes^ 
who is under no conftraint of refpe^fc, or decoraiOi, 
ihould happen to Humble upon a luck^ hit ? Mors 
furpriiing would it be if he did not*, juft as if an 
aftrdJogrr, amongft a thoufand falfities, were not to 
predid a (ingle faft. They *will lie fo confoundedly, 
laid Henry IV, that at length they will tell tJie truth. 
Whoever has a mind to fay a few witty thiugs, need 
only to talk a great deal of nonfenfe. Goci preferve 
tike people of ^iOiion, who have no other way to be 
admired. 

< The moft brilliant dioughts may arife in the minds 
of children, or rather the choiceft word/s may drop 
into their moudis, as diamonds of the higheft value 
may £ill into their hands, and yet, neither the thoughts 
nor the diamonds belong to them ; at thiat age, there 
js no real property of any kind. The tchings a child 
ikys, are not to mm, thie &me as they are to us, he 
does not join them with the (ame ideas. Theie ideas* 
if he has any, have neither chain nor connexion ; them 
js nothing fixed, nothing determinate in what he 
thinks. Examine your pretended prodigy ; at par* 
tkular times, you find him endowed with an amazing 
a&ivity<, with a cleapieis of conception, ready to 
pierce through the clouds. But this fame young 
gentleman appears to you much oftener to be of a 
foft, heavy difpqfition, and involved, as it were, in a 
fhidk mift. One time he out-runs you, another time 
he (lands tlock ftill. Now you would fay, he i^ a 
genius I and the next moment, he is a Uockhe^, 
But you are mrilaken, he is ftill a child. He is a 
youne eagle, that one moment foaca aloft in tl^e iW% 
^d the next, drops into his neft, 
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Treat him, .therefore, in proportion to his age, not- 
wilhftanding appearances ; and take care you do not 
cxhauft his ftrength, by ufing Iiim to too much ex- 
crcife. If this young genius grows warm, if you fee 
his blood begins to boil, leave him at full liberty to 
ferment, but never exdtt him, left the whole fhould 
evaporate : when the firft fpirits are exhaled, retain 
and comprefs the reft, till with maturity of years the 
entire frame acquire its genuine warmth and force. 
Other wife you lofe both your time and your labour; 
you deftroy your own work, and after you have been 
lb bdifcrcet, as to intoxicate yourfelf with all thofe 
inflammable vapours, you will have nothing left but 
a thick, fetid mafs. 

Stupid children become common men ; and no ob- 
servation do I know more general, and more certain 
than this. Nothing is more difficult, than to di- 
ftinguiih real dtilnefs in children, from that af^reilt 
and fallacious ftupidity, the forerunner of great abili- 
ties. It fccms very ftrange at firft, that the two ex* 
tremes (hould have fuch fimilar marks *, and yet ib it 
muft be ', for at an age when man has no real ideas» 
the whole dilFerence between him who has a genius^ 
and him who has not, is, that the latter receives only 
f$\k ideas, wJbereas the former, finding none but fuch, 
rejects them all; he therefore refembles the blockhead 
in this, that the one is capable of nothing,, and no- 
thing fuits the other. The only mark that can poffi- 
bly diftinguifh them, depends on chance, which may 
offer fomc idea to the latter, within his reach ; where- 
as the former is every where, and at all times the 
fame. The younger Cato, in his infancy, pafied for 
an idiot at home ; he was filent and ftubborn ;. and 
this was all they faid of him. His uncle knew no- 
thing of his genius, till he appeared in Sylla's anti- 
chamber. Had he not entered that apartment^ per- 
haps he would have paiTed for a fool, till he had at- 
tained the years of maturity : bad there been no fuch 
man as Caefar, very likely this fame Cato, who faw 
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into his plotting genius, and foretold his projeAs^ 
would have been treated as a vifionary. Thofc who 
form fuch hafty judgments of children, are fubjcft to 
be miftaken: indeed they are frequently more childiih, 
than the children themfelves* 1 have been honoured 
with the friendfliip of a man^ who, at a pret;ty ad* 
vanced age, paifed for a very ordinary capacity in his 
own family, and among his fricfnds ^ this great ge« 
nius was ripening infenfibly. All on a fudden, be 
fhewed hinifelf a philofopher, and I doubt not, but 
pofterity will affign him a very honourable rank a* 
mong the belt reafoners, and profoundeft metaphy* 
ficians of this age. 

Pay a refpeft to children, and be not in a hurry to 
form a judgment of them, whether favourable or 
otherwife. Let the exceptions fliew themfelves a cxxi- 
iiderable while, before you adopt any particulaf me- 
thod for their ule. Let nature a£): her part a long 
time, before you attempt to fupply her place, left you 
ffaould counteraft her operations ? You will fay, you 
know the value of time, and are not willing to lofe 
it ! Do not you perceive that it is much worte to Jofe 
it, by making an ill ufe of it, than by fitting (liU ^ 
and that a child mifinftruAed, is farther from wi(^ 
dom, than he who has had no inftru&ion at all ? You 
are concerned to fee him wade his early years in indo- 
lence ! How {6 ! Is it indolence to be happy ? Is it 
indolence to hop, and* jump, to play, and run about 
all day ? He will never be fo bufy during the reft of 
his life. Plato, in his Republic, which 'is looked 
•upon as a feverc work, fays, that children ought to 
be ufed to public fports and games, to the feftivity of 
(bng and dance ; one would think his whole aim was 
anfwered, when he had learnt them to rejoice ; and 
Seneca, fpeaking of the Roman youth, fays, they 
were always on their legs ; and never learned any thing 
in a fitting pofture. Were they the worfe for this, 
when they arrived at the ftate of manhood ? Do not 
then be frightened at this pretended indolence. What 
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^ould you fay of a man, who, to make the taptt of 
life, would not chufe to fleep ? You would fay, to 
be fure, the man is a fool ^ he does not enjoy, but 
deprives himfelf of time : to fly from fleep, he throws 
himfelf into the arms of death. This is much the 
fame thing, for childhood is reaibn's fleep. 
. The apparent facility of learning, is the ruin oi 
children } for we do not confider, that this fame facili* 
cy is a proof that they learn nothing. Their brain, be- 
ing as fmooth as glafi, reflefts all the otjiefts fet be- 
fore it ; but nothing remains, nothing penetrates. 
The child retains the words, the ideas are rcflc6l- 
-ed ) they who hear him, underfliand the words, but 
be himfelf underftands them nbt^ 

Though memory, and reafon are two faculties ef^ 
fentially difierent, yet the one does not ripen with« 
out the other. Before a child has attained the ule 
of reafon, he receives no ideas, but images ; and 
there \i this difference between the two, that the 
images are only abfolute paintings of the ienfifade ob- 
jeds^ but ideas are the notices of objeds, determi- 
ned by their relations. An image may be Angle in 
the mind that forms it, but every idea fuf^ieth 
others. In imagining, we fee only ; in conceiving, 
we compare. Our &nfations are merely pafl[ive; 
whereas all our perceptions or ideas ^iie from an 
a&ive principle that judges. This (haU be demon-^ 
ftrated hereafter. 

It may therefore be afHrmed, that infants being kk- 
capable of judgment, have no fuch thing as real me- 
mory. They retain founds, figures, fenlations, but 
rarely any ideas, and flrill more rarely their con- 
nexions. By affirming that they learn a little of the 
elements of geometry, you think you have proved ^ 
great deal againfl: me ; but quite the reverie, J0^ 
proved for me ; it is demonftrated, that, far from 
knowing how to reafon of themfelves, they cannot 
.retain even the reafonings of others ; for trace the 
method of thefe little geometricians, and you will 
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immediately find, that they have retained no more 
than the exa£t impreffion of the figure and thje tcrmi 
of demonftration. Upon the leafl: new obje£tion^ 
they are aralofs: invert the figure, they know not 
what to make of it. Their whole knowlod^ lies in 
the fenfation ; nothing has been conveyed to the un- 
derftanding. Even their memory itfelf is lurdly moi:c 
perfeft than their other faculties; fpr when tjiey 
grow up, they arc generally obliged to learn th«ft 
things anew, of which they had only "acquired, the 
jumes in theic infancy. . . 

Far am I, however, from thinking, that childnja 
have no kind of Teafon(i4). On tht contrary, I 
perceive they reafbn extremely well in every thipa 
they know, relative to their prefent intereft, as it a^ 
fefits their fenfcs. But it is in regard to tlicii^ knowr 
ledge that we are miftaken, by fuppofing thein to 
have ideas, which they really have not *, and hy mak- 
ing them rcafon about what they cannot comprehend. 

Another miftake we commit, is that of rendcr- 
ifie them attentive to confiderations, wliich in no wife 
a^d them, as thofe of future intereft, of their hap- 
pnefs when arrived to the ftate of manhood, of the 

(14) Often have I reflef^ed, tfaat it is impofTible, m along 
work, to pye always the fame meaning to the fame words* 
There is no language (o copious, as to be able to famiih as muny 
terms, and di&rent turns of phrafe, as will anfwer to the various 
snodificadons of our ideas. The method of defining every term* 
and continually fubllituting the definition in the pkce of the thing 
^fioed, is very fine, but impra£licable : for how fhall we avoid a 
dfcie? Definitions might l^ good, if we did not u<e- w^rds to 
make them. Notwithftanding all this, I am convinced, that even is 
the poverty of the French language, a perfon may be fuf&cie^tly 
penpicuons, not by always giving the fame acceptation to the 
^une words, but by taking care, fo often as he employs eadi 
word» that ibe acceptation he gives it, be fufiiciently determined 
by the ideas relative thereto, and that every jperiod, in whkh this 
word is found, may (erve it, in fome meaiurc, for a defiQitroa.r 
One time I fay, that children are incapable of reafoning, and an- 
ther time 1 Inake them reafon moft beautifislly ; yet I do not 
think, chitt there is any contradidion in my ideas, though Imuft 
coofefii there 19 frc^nently fuch oppofitioa in my expre&cuu. 
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. efteem which they will acquire when advanced in 
years, and fuch hke fpeeches -, which being direfted 
to creatures void of forefight, have abfolutely no fig- 
Hification in regard to them. Now all the forced 
ftudies of thofe poor boys tend to objefts, with which 
their^minds are entirely unacquainted. You may 
judge what attention they are capable of giving. 

redagogues, who make fuch a parade of their in- 
ftru6tions» are paid for holding a different language ; 
yet we find, even by their condud, that they are ex- 
adly of the fame way of thinking as myfelf ; for 
what is it, after all, that their pupils learn under 
them ? Words, again words, and mere words. A* 
mong the different branches of literature, which they 
boaft of teaching, they never pitch upon thofe which 
would be of real utility to children, becauie thefe are 
fciences of things, and cannot be eafily learnt at that 
age ; but fuch as boys feem to poiTefs, when they are 
acquainted with the terms of art, as heraldry, geo? 
graphy, chronology, languages, &c. ftudies, all 
K) roreign to man, and efpecially to boys, that it is 
a miracle if any of them are ever attended with real 
utility. 

You will be furprized to fee me reckon the ftudy 
of languages among the ufelefs branches of edu- 
cation \ but pleafe to remember, that 1 am fpeak- 
ing here only of the ftudies in the earlieft part of 
lirc ; and fay what you will, I am of opinion, that no 
child, prodigies excepted, did ever, till the age of 
twelve or fifteen, really become mafter of two lan- 
guages. 

I grant you, that if the learning of languages were 
only that of words, viz. of figures, and of the 
founds which exprefs them, it might be very proper 
for children ; but languages, by changing the figns, 
likewife modify the ideas they rcprefent. Our heads 
are formed for languages, and our thoughts take a 
tinAure from idioms. Reafon alone is common to 
all I the mind, in every language, has its particular 
3 form;. 
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form ; a difimnce, which, in fome meafurt, inay be 
either the cauie or effed of national chara£lert : and 
what {eem% to canfirm this conjedurc, is, that the 
language of every nation conforms to their manners^ 
and is preferved or altered, according to the vicifli*' 
tudes that arife in their moralSi 

Out of thefe dificrenc forms, cuftom has afligned 
one to children, and it is the only onti they retain till 
the ule of reaibn. In order to have tWo, they (hould 
know how to compare their ideas ; and how fliould 
they compare, when they are hardly capable to con- 
ceive? £very thing may, in regard to them, have 
a tbouiand different fij^ns $ but each idea can have 
no more than one torm, and therefore fhey can 
karn to talk but one language. You will fay, they 
learn many -, I deny it. i have fe^n chofe little pro- 
digies, who imagined they fpoke five or fix Ian-' 
guages. I have heard them fucceffively talk German 
in Larin, French, and Italian terms \ they made uie 
indeed of five or lix didionaries, but ilill they Ipoke 
in the German language. To be briefs give as many 
fynonymous terms as you pleafe to children ; you 
change the words, but nOt the language i they will 
never know more than one. 

To conceal their incapacify as to this point, i i the 
tealbn why children are exercifed in dead languages^ 
ci which there are no judges, againft whom you 
may not except. The familiar ufe of thofe languages 
having been long (ince loft, we are iatisficd with 
imitating what we find in books, and this we call 
ipeaking Greek (»' Latin. If fuch is the language of* 
mafters, you may judge of that of children. No 
iboner have they learnt their rudiments, of which they ^ 
do not abiblutely underftand one word, than they aiQ 
taught at firfl: to render a French or En^fli difcourfe 
into Latin terms, andyrlien they aic more advanced, 
to tack Cicero's ^hraies together in profe, and to 
make centos oMt oi Virgil in v^tiik Tmtk they fancy 
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they talk Latin ; and who will undertake to contnf^ . 
di<a them ? 

In all branches of leaniing, the reprefentative figns 
are of no value, unlefs you have the idea of the things 
reprefented. And yet children are always confiaod 
to thofe figns» without ever being able to underftand 
any of the things fignified. You imagine he has learnt 
the defcription of the earth, while you only taught 
him the knowledge of maps : you bring him ac- 
quainted with the names of towns, countries, and 
rivers, which he does not conceive to exift any where, 
but on the chart where they are pointed out to him% 
I remember to have feen a treatife of geography, 
which began thus : What is the world? h is aglobt 
€f pafteboard. Such is exa&ly the geography of chil^ 
dren. I might fay with great fefety, that, after two 
years ftudy of the ufe of the globes and geography, 
there is not one child of the age of ten, that, nora 
the rules he has received, would know how to find his 
way from Paris to St. Denis : I would venture alfi^ 
to affirm, that there is not one, who, from a plan 
of his father's garden, would be able to trace its dif- 
ferent alleys and windings. And yet thefe are the 
dodors, who . can tell you in a moment the fituatioa 
of Pekin, Ifpahan, Mexico, and every (country in the 
world. 

You will tell me perhaps, that it is proper to em- 
ploy children in ftudies that require only the eye; this 
might do very well, were there any fuch } but I know 
of none. 

The error of making them enter into the ftudy of 
hiftory, is ftill more ridiculous : you imagine, that 
hiftory is adapted to their, level, becaufe it is only a 
colledion of fads : but what is it you mean by the 
word faSs ? Do yoii imagine the relations, by which 
hiftorical fafts are determined, to be fo eafy to ap- 
prehend, as to imprint ideas in the minds of children^ 
Without any difficulty? Do you believe, that the 
true knowledge of events is feparable from that of 
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tteircaoies, or of their efFefts ; and that there is fb 
little connexion between the biftorical and moral 
parts, as one may be learnt without the other ? If 
you difcern nothing further in the adiOns of men* 
but motions of the external kind, and purely naturgU 
what is it* you learn from hifiory ? Nothing at all : 
and this ftudy, being no way interefting, afibrds you 
DO more pleafure than inftru6Hon. If you intend to 
c^mate thofe adions by their moral relations, en^ 
dcavour to make your pufnl underftand thole rela^ 
tions, and then you will perceire whether hiftoiy be 
adapted to their ag^. 

Remember, reader, that he who is (peaking to 
you now, is neither a fcholar nor a philolophef ; but 
a plain man, and a friend of truth ^ a flave to no fyftem 
or party -, a reclufe, who converling but little with 
the world, has lefs occafion. to imbibe their preju- 
dices,- and more leifure to refled on what ftrikes or 
aSkSts him, whenever he happens to convcrfe with 
his friends. My reafonings are not fomuch founded 
on principles, as on fads ; and, I think, I cannoc 
better enable you to judge of them, than by giving 
you frequent inftances of the obfervations by which 
they aie occafioned. 

1 -went to fpend a few days in the country with a 
good motherly lady, who was extremely careful in 
regard to the education of her ehildreni One morn- 
ing that I happened to be prefent at the inftruftion of 
the eldeft, his governor, who was very well verfed in 
ancient hiftory, refuming that of Alexander, fell 
npon the wdl-known paffage of Philip the phyfician^ 
which has been fo elegantly painted^ and fo richly 
deferved the artift's pains. The governor, who 
Was a vcty worthy man, made divers reflections on 
the intrepidity of Alexander, which did not at all 
pleafe mc; yet I avoided oppofing him, that I might 
not leflen his reputation in the eye of his pupil, Ac 
table, according to the French cuftom, they did KOt 
fail to make my young inaftcr prattle a great draL 
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The vivacity natural to hta age» and the certaia ex* 
peAation or apphule^ made hkn fputter an infinite 
deal of nonfeofe, among which, he fomecimes drop- 
ped a few pretty turns, which made us forget the 
reft. At length came the hiftory of Philip, the phy« 
fician } and m told it with great cleame&, and good 
grace. After the ufual tribute of elogiums, de« 
manded by the mother, and expefbed by the fon, we 
began to rcafon on his ftory. Moft of thofe at table 
blamed Alexander's temerity ; fome, after the gover- 
nor's example, admired his firmnels, and hb courage ; 
from whence I concluded, that not one of them all 
underftood riie real beauty of that paflage. For my 
part, faid I^ inAead of fteing any courage or firm- 
nefs, in that afticm of Alexander, it is all extrava«i 
fiance. The company then joined againft me, and 
laid, that what I advanced^ was more extravagant* 
I was going to anfwer them, and to be Pietty wann» 
when a lady who fat next to me, andhad never as yet 
opened her lips, whiijpered in my ear : Hold thy 
tongue» Rouffeau, they will not underfland a wop^ 
thou fayeft. 1 locked at her, was ftruck, and held 
my peace. 

After dinner, fufpefting ifrom feveral figns^ Aat 
my young dodkor did not underfland a word of the 
hiftocy, he had fo prettily related ; I took htm by the 
hand, and we walked round the park, when examining, 
him at my leifure, I found that he admired the boafted 
courage of Alexander, more than any of the com* 
pany : but do you know where he beheld this cou- 
rage ? in his fwallowing a difagreeable draught all at 
once, without hefitating, or fhewing the leaft repug- 
nance. The poor child had taken phyfic about » 
fortnight before, widi infinite di%uft, and die tafte of 
it was not as yet out of his mouth. j3eath and poifbn* 
ing appeared m him only as difagreeable fenfations^ 
and he bad no notion of any other poifon than phyfic> 
Yet we muft acknowledge, that the firmnels of the 
hero had loade a confiderable impreflion in the breaff 
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of our young gentleman, and the firft time he took 
phyiic again, he relblved to behave like Alexander* 
Without entering into explanations, which evidencly 
furpafled his capacity, I confirmed him in that laud- 
able difpofition ; and returned laughing in my fleeve, 
ac the great wifiiom of parents, who pleafe them- 
felves with the notion of inftrudUng their children iii 
hiftory. 

It is an eafy matter, I own, to put fuch words into 
their mouths, as kings, empires, wars, conquefts, 
revolutions, laws; but when you come to annex 
clear ideas to thofe ^ords, you will find that Robert 
the gardener's dialogue greatly furpafles theie expli* 
cations. 

Some of my readers, diflatisfied with Hold thy tongue^ 
JkjDuffeaUj will afk me, what great beauty I find in 
chat adion of Alexander ? Silly mortals I Ihould I 
tell you, how will you underftand me ? It is, that 
Ale3umder believed the exiftence of virtue ; and be- 
lieved, at the hazard of his life ; his great foul was 
fermed to believe it. O ! how beautiful a profeflion 
of fath, was the fwallowing of that draught ! Never 
morul made fo fublime a one: whoever imagines, 
ciiere have been modern Alexanders, let him ihew 
;Aie llich ftrokes as theie, to deterooine their cha- 
radrr. 

If there be no fcience in words, they are not a pro- 
per ftudy for children. If they have no real ideas, 
they have no true memory \ for I do not give this ^ 
peilation to that which only retains fenlations. Of 
what ufe is it to have their heads filled with a cata- 
logue of figns, which convey no reprefenution to 
them ? ]Py learning the things (ignified, would not 
they become mafters of the figns ? Why do you put 
them to the unneceffary trouble of learning them 
twice ? And furely, it mull be an error of very bad 
confequenx:e, to make them confider words as a fci- 
ence, which, in regard to them, have no fort of 
meaning. By the firft word a child takes up with, 
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or the firfl: thing he learns, on the credit of another 
perfon, without feeing into the utility of it himlelf, 
his judgment is ruined : Jong will he fhine in the eye 
of fools, before he fliall be able to repair the injury 
he has received from that abfurd prafticc (15). 

Though nature has formed the brain of children, of 
fuch a foftnefs, as to be proper for receiving all forts 
of impreflions, it was not her intent, that it ihould ba 
filled with the names of kings, with dates, and terms 
of heraldry, or geography, and with fuch a multitude 
of words, which conveying no fignification to their 
age, nor utility to any age whatlbever, only embit- 
ter their younger days. Her defign was, that all the 
ideas they are capable of conceiving, and that are 
of real advantage to them, fuch, for inftance, as re- 
late to their happinefs, and are to direft them here- 
after in their duty, Ihould be imprinted in their minds, 
in indelible charafters, and ferve to conduct them all 
their lives, in a manner fuitable to their ftate, an<J 
to their intelleftual powers. 

Setting afide the ftudy of books, the kind of me- 
mory, which a child is capable of having, does notit-r 
main idle ; whatever he beholds, whatever he hears^ 
makes an imprelTion on his mind, and he remembers 
it } he keeps an internal regiller of the actions and 
fpeeches of mankind 5 every thing that furrounds him, 

(15) The learning of inoft men, is Uke that of bhildren. 
Great erudition is not fo much tlie cbnfequence of a multitude </ 
ideas, as of images. Dates, proper names, places, all ilnrie 
objefts, or thofe divcfted of ideas, are retained intirdy, by.uie 
remembrance of the figni ; and they are feldom recolleded, 
without having recourfe to the page, or number, in which they 
)\'ere read the firil time. Such was the literature which ol^> 
tained in the laft ages ; that of the prefent century, is quite a 
differfent thing. They ftudy no longer, they make no obfervar 
tions, they dream, and with great gravity, they give os the re- 
veries of a few bad nights, inftead of philofophy . You will tell 
me, that lama dreamer too ; I confefs it ; out I do, what yoa 
muft never expeft from the others, I give my reveries as fuch, 
Jcaving the reader to judge, whether they can be of ieryice ta 
tl^ofe who 4re awake. 
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n ihe book, in which he continually enriches bis me.- 
mory, even unknown to him, till his judgment is ca« 
pable of converting it to a proper ufc. The true art 
of cultivating this firft faculty of the mind, confifts 
in the right choice of thofe objects, and in the precau- 
tion of bringing him acquainted only with fuch, as are 
adapted to his capacity, and proper for him to know, 
while the others remain concealed from his fight. 
It is thus we (hould endeavour to (lock his mind 
with (uch a treafure of knowledge, as fhall contribute 
to his education in his youthful days, and direft his 
conduct during his whole life. It is true, this me- 
thod does not produce thofe little phoenixes in wit; 
nor does it aSbrd an opportunity for g^vernantes and 
tiutors to fhine ; but it forms men of judgment, found 
of body and underftanding, who, although they may 
not be admired in their youth, will be honoured and 
efteemed, when they arrive to the date of manhood. 

Emilius (hall commit nothing to memory, no fa-* 
bles, nor fo mych as thofe of La Fontaine, riotwith- 
ftandiog all their elegant fimplicity ; for the words 
of thofe fables are no more the fables themfelvcs, 
than hiftorical words are hiftory. How can people 
be fo (hipid, as to call thole apologues, a le(ron of 
morality to children ? not refledting, that while they a- 
niulc their fancy, they impofe upon their underftand- 
ing i that deceived by the falfity, they fuffer the truth 
to e(cape their obfervation ; and that what is done,. 
with an intent to render the in(lruftion agreeable, de- 
feats its utility. Fables may give inftrudtion to men, 
but ypu muft tell the naked truth to boys ; when once 
you throw a vail over it, they never trouble their 
heads to take it off. 

Ail children whatever, are made to learn La Fon- 
tiune's fables •, and yet there is not one that undcr- 
ftands them. And if they did underftand them, it 
would be ftill worfe •, for the moral is intermixed in 
fuch a manner, and (b difproporcioned to their age, 
that it WQujd di(pofe them rather to vice, than to vir- 
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tue. Thefe are paradoxes again, you will fity i Iw 

It fo, but let jjs fee whether they arc truths. 

I affirm, that a child does not underftand the fables 
he is taught ; becaufe, endeavour as much as you will 
to render them plain and intelligible, the inftru&ion 
isimed at, obliges you to introduce a great number of 
ideas into his head, which are above his capacity ; for 
the poetical tqrn, at the fame time that it facilitates 
the memory, renders the fubje6k of more difficult ap- 
prehenfion; fo that amufement is procured, at the 
expence of perfpicuity. Without quoting a vaft 
multitude, which contain nothing intelligible, or ufe* 
ful to children, and which they are made to learn in* 
difcriminately with the reft, oniy becauie they hap- 
pen to be intermixed, let us confine ourfelves to thole, 
which the author feems to have defigned partioilarly 
for their ufe. 

In the whole colleftion of La Fontaine, I know bufr 
of five or fix fables, that are cpnfpicqous for puerile 
Simplicity ; out of thofe, I take the firft of all for 4 
fpecimen, becaufe its moral is adapted to every ago, 
is eafieft and pleafantett for children, and, for that 
very reafon, was placed by the author at the b^inning 
of the book. Suppofing his view was really to bo 
underftood by children, and to pleafe and inftrudt them^ 
this fable is certainly his mafter-piece j may I thens 
fore be permitted to make a few ftriftures on it ♦. 

The FABLE of 
The RAVEN and the FOX. 

Majier Raven^ upon a tret perching^ 

Mafter ! What is the fignification of this word ? 
What meaning has it, when prefixed to a proper name? 
And in what lenfe is it to l>e taken here ? 
What is a raven r 

• Part of thefe remarks are applicable only to the French laa* 
gnage, fo ?hat the reader will excufe the la<nene& of their appli- 
cation in Engliili. T6c l^ranjlatqr. 

Whaf 
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VfhMt means, mm s treeperebmg ? It is not uiUal 
fo exprels youiielf in that manner, but parching upon a 
free. Conftquendy, I muit fay fomeij^ing in regar4 
€o poetical tranipofitiori, and explain the nature o£ 
poetry and verfe. 

Held a cbeefe in Ins ieak. 

What chccfc? Was it Swifs, French, or Dutch 
clieefe ? If the child never faw any ravens, what do 
you get by Ibeaking to him about them ? If he has 
leen that bird, how will he be able to conceive, t!iat 
he ihould hold a cheefe in his beak i I^t us draw ouc 
images always froni nature. 

Adajier Fax, allured by tbefmelL 

Another matter ! but for this gendeman, he has ft 
p^ood title to it: he is certainly a thorough mafber in 
all the wiles of his profcflion. You muft tell him 
what is meant by a fox, and diftinguifli his real na- 
ture from the charaftcr given him, by univerfid con- 
ient, in fable. 

Allured by tbefmllofa cbeefe I 

This cheefe, held by a raven, perching on a tree, 
muft have had a yery ftrong fmell, to be perceived by 
the fox in a copfe, or in his burrow. Is it thus you 
accuftom your pupil to judge, and to examine, (b as 
not to be eafily impofed upon, and to diftinguifh 
truth from faUhood, in different narrations ? 

Spoke fe bim nearly in tbe following manner : 

$poke ! Do foxes fpeak ; and do they fpeak the fame 
language as ravens? My learned preceptor, have, 
a care -, weigh thy anfwer well, before thou giveft it. 
It is of greater confequence, than thou imagineft 

So 1 good-morrow^ Mr. Raven ! 

Mr! This word the child fees turned into ridicule, 
rven before he knows it to be an honoyrablc tide. 
2 How' 
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How cbartmt^ you are \ bow beautiful you appear in 
my eye? 

A botch, an ufelefs redundance! The child, hearing 
the fame thing repeated in different terms, learns to 
Ipcak in a daftardly manner. If you pretend that this 
redundancy is an artifice of the author, and coincides 
with the fox*s defign, who m^kcs as if he would 
mulpjply his elogiums, tpgether with his words j this 
excufc will do for me, but not for my pupil. 

fFitbout lyings if your voice 

Without lying ! Then they tell lies fometimes ? And 
how greatly will the child be puzzled, if you tell him 
that the fox makes ufc of the expreflion, without lyings 
merely becaufe he is telling a lie ? 

JV^^ anfwerable to the beauty of your feathers ; • 

Were anfwerable ! What does this word imply ! Learn 
the child to compare fuch different qualities, as thofe 
of voice and feathers, and you will fee, in what mam 
ner he will underftand what you fay. 

Tcu would be the phasnix of the inhabitants of theft 
groves. 

The phc^nixl What is a phoenix ? You fee us thrown 
all or a fudden into fabulous antiquity; almoft into 

mythology. 

. Of the inhabitants of tbefe graves. 

What a figurative fpeech ! The flatterer ennobles his 
language, and gives it a greater dignity, with a view 
to render it more feducing. Will a child underftand 
this artifice? Does he know, or is he capable of know- 
ing, the nature of a noble, or trivial ftile ? 

At thefe words^ the raven is tranfported with joy ^ 

One mijfl: have felt this pafllon very ftrong, to l^ 
able w underftand tlie above expreflion. 
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^nd to Jbew his warbling^ 
Do not forget, that to underftand this verfc, and the 
whole fable, the child muft know in what the wv- 
bling of a raven confifts. 

He opens bis large beak^ and drops the cbeefe. 

This is an admirable line ; I fee the wide gaping of 
an ugly beak ; I hear the cheefe rattling amidft the 
boughs ; but thefe beauties are loft to childrea. 

The fox lays hold of it^ and fays ^ my good Sir^ 

You fee here, how goodnefs is transferred to a brutc^j 
find furely children are inftrufted betimes. 

Learn that every fiatterer 

A general maxim ; it is beyond our reach. 

Lives at the expence oftheperfon who bears him. 

Never did a child, of. ten years of age, under*' 
ftand this line. 

This leffon^ no douht^ is worth a cheefe. 

This is intelligible, and the thought excellent- Yet 
there are very few children, who know how to com- 
pare a Icffon to a cheefe, and who would not prefer 
the latter to the former. You muft therefore give 
them to underftand, that this Ipeech is all raillery. 
What a deal of refinement for children! 

^he raveny afhamed and confufed^ 

Another redundancy ; but this is inexcufabk. 

Sworej . but fomfwhat late^ that he fbould be duped 
no more. 

Swore! What- a blockhead of a mafter he would be, 
who ihould dare to explain the nature of an oath to 
a. child ? 

Here 
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Here you have a long detail ; yet not near ib mnch, 
as would be requifite to analyfe all the ideas of this fat 
We, and to reduce them to the Ample and elementary 
notices, of which they are coropofed. But where i$ 
the man, that thinks he (lands io need of this analyfis, 
to render himfelf idtelligible to youth i We are none 
of us philofophcrs enough, to know how to put ouN 
felves in the place of children. Lef us now proceed to 
the moral. 

I would fain know* whether them be any children of 
fix years of age, who are to be ifiform^, chat fomo men 
will flatter and tell lies* from a lucrative view i The 
mod that we bught to apprize th^m of, is, that there 
arcralliers, who make ajcft of little boys, and laugh 
in their fleeves at their fooliih vanity : but the cheefe 
fooils all ; they do not teach them to keep it from 
propping out of their own beak, but to get it from 
another, by artifice and deceit. This is my fecond 
paradox, and not the leafl: important. 

Proceed with inftru^ing children by fables, and you 
will find, that as foon as they become capable of ap« 
plying them to life, they generally deviate from the 
author*s]intention ; and inftead of guarding againft the 
defedb, which you are defirdais they fliould avoid, 
they will lean towards the vice, by which they 
can profit, to the difadvahtage of others. In the pre* 
ceding fable, children laugh at the raven, but aredif*- 
pofcd to favour the fox. In the next, you expeft to 
give them the graishoppier, for an example v but yab 
are miftakcn, they will chufe the ant. They do not 
like a date of humiliation -, they will prefer the (hin- 
ing character ; this is a vecy natural cbot€e» and, in* 
deed, the, confcquence of felf-love. Now, what a 
(hocking leflbn is this to children ! The moft odious 
of all monfters, would be an avaricious, hard-hearted 
infant, that knew what he was a(ked, and what he re- 
fufed. The ant does (till more ^ it teaches him tq mix 
his rcfufal with raillery. 

' : la 
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In ttery fable, whone the lioo is one of tbe <^ 
n&cn^ as it k is generally the moft fhining, the boy 
is lure to make himfelf the king of beafts ^ and whjen 
he prefides over any diftribution, being extremely vneil 
tutored by his pattern^ he ukes care to pofiefs him- 
felf of the whole. But when the gnat gets the betW 
of that ^atKious animal, it is another afiair ; the child 
is then no longer a lion, but a gnat. He learns t» 
fting thofe to deaths whom he dqrft not fairly at* 
tack^ 

In the fable of the lean wolf^and the fat doK» id- 
jlead of a leflbn of 0K>defation, which is iakl to oe in- 
tended for him, die boy learns to be infolenc and un- 
ruly. I fliall never forget a little girl, who wept mcA 
faitceriy, after having been tired to death with thia 
f$bk^ to the eiid that ihe might leam from thence the 
virtiie of doqility* With dilBcuky could we dii^ 
cover the caufe of her tears, but we found it out at 
\^. The poor child was tired of being chained 19 ^ 
Ibe felt the ildn peelinff offher neck ^ flie cricd^ be* 
cauieihe was not the wdtf. 

Thus the moral of the firft quoted faUe, is a Idf- 
ibo of the bafefl: flattery i diat of the fecond, is a re» 
commttdarion of inhiunanity; the third teaches in- 
j^tice I the fourth, flander i the fifth, independano& 
This laft leflbn is fuperfluous to my pupil, and not ac 
all itiitable to yours. When you ^ve them contra- 
didory inftrudions, what hopes can you have of their 
improvement f But perhaps this nioiality, which fur** 
niibes me with objections agamft the ufe (^ fables, 
may aflfbrd as many reafons for retaining them. So- 
ciety requires a morality in words, and another in 
deeds, and thefb two never agree. The firft is in the 
catechifm, where it abides ; the fecond in the fablea 
of La Fontaine for children, and in his tales for 
tbdr mothers. The fame author will do for all. 

Let us compound the matter, Monfieur de La 
Fontaine. For my part, I promife to read you care- 
fully, to love your writings, and to take, inftrudlions 
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from y^r faUes ; for I hope-noc to be deceived in re« 
gard to their intention. But as to my pupil, excufe ' 
me, if I do not fuffer him to read one of them, till 

£>u have demonftrated to me, that it is proper for 
m to learn things, of which he cannot poffibly 
comprehend a fourth part ; that in the part which 
there is a poflibility of his underftanding, he fhall not 
be miftaken ; and inftead of taking example by the 
dupe, he will not copy the manners of the icnave. 

Thus, by fuppreffi{ig the feveral duties of children^ 
I remove the inftruments of their greattft mifery, 
which are books. Reading is the Icourge of infants^ 
and almoft their only employ. Scarce fhall Emiliua 
know what a book is, at the age of twelve. But i 
fhall be told, he ought at leaft to know how to read ; I 
agree \ but he muft learn to read, when reading will 
be of fcrvice to him j before that time, it will only 
fill him with difgufL 

Since we ouffht to require nothing of children, from 
a principle <^obedience, it follows, that they can 
learn nothing, without being fenfibleof an achial and' 
prefent advantage from it, either of plcafure or uti- 
lity i otherwife, what motive could induce them to 
learn ? The art of addre&ing, and hearing from, the 
abfent; of communicating our fcntiments, our will, 
our defires, at a diftance, Mrichout the mediation of a 
third perfbn, is a knowledge that may eafily be proved 
to perfons of every age, to be of the utmoft utility. 
By what ftrange infatuation, is this ufeful and agree- 
able art become a torment to children ? Why are 
they conftrained to learn it againft their will ; and 
why is it applied to ufes, furpaffing their capacity ? A 
child is not very eager to improve himfelf, on the in- 
flrument with which he is tormented ; but let it ad- 
^in fler to his pleafures, and he will foon make him-' 
fdf mafter of ir, even, againft"your will. 

Some have given chemfclves a great deal of trouble, 
in inquiring after the befl methods to learn to read i 
lotteries and cards have been rendered conducive tO 
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this parpdfe ; and a child's apartment has been con- 
verted into a printer's (hop. Mr. Locke is for having 
children learn to read with dice. Is not this a very 
clever contrivance ? What a fad miltake ! A furer 
method than all thefe, but a method always negleded» 
is the defire of learning. Inftill this into achild, and 
lay afide your lotteries and dice i any thing will do for . 
him. 

Preiem intereft is the firft mover, the only one 
that can command fuccefs. Emilius occafionally re- 
ceives from his parents, his reUtions, or friends, 
notes of invitation to dine, to take a walk, to make 
a party on the river, or to fee a public eniertainmenc 
Thefe notes are concife, perfpicuous, and written in 
a good hand. He muft find fome perfon to explain 
them i this perfon, either is not always to be met with 
at a moment's warning, or he fhews as little com- 
plaifance to the boy to-day, as the latter did to him 
yefterday. Thus the o[^rtunity is elapfed. Ac 
length the note is read to him, when it is no longer 
time to comply with the invitation. O, if he did 
but know how to read ! He receives fome more of 
the lame fort; and they are fb very (hort ! and the 
fubjeA is {o interefting ! He would be glad to have 
them decyphered : foiiietimes he meets with a perfon, 
that obliges him *, at other times he receives a repuKe. 
He labours hard himfelf, and at length he makes 
out one half of the note ) the contents are an invita- 
tion given him for to-morrow, to go and cat fome 

cheefecakeS but he knows not where, nor with 

whom .... How many efforts he ufes, to make 
out the remainder ! I fhould think that Emilius. has 
no need of a lottery. Shall I take any notice at pre-* 
fent of writing ? No, 1 (hould be aflianied to amufc 
myielf with fuch trifles, in a treatife on education. 

I Ihall only add one word more, which may be con* 
iidered as a remark of confiderable importance ; tha.t 
generally fpeaking, children perform very foon, what- 
ever is not required of thcni'with great cxpiuiiion, 
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I am aimoft fure, that Eaiilius will be able co tead 
and wiite before he is ten yeart old, becaufe I am in'* 
difitrent whether he attabs this accompiiflunent be* 
fore be is fifteen. But I had much rather he never 
knew how to read, than to (nirchafe this knowledge 
at the prkx of every ufeful improvement : of what 
&rvice will reading be to him, when he has tjdten 
a diftafte to it for ever i Id in primis cavere cpcr^ 
ttUty m JhkHa^ jai umari wmdmn fotmi^ 0dmt^ & 
MMritadUum ftmel farceptam Hiam uiira rudes amw 
rrfmrmidet^. 

The more pains I take to inculcate my method of 
inaftion, the moit objedions I fee forming againft it. 
If your pt^il kams nothing of you, he will of 
othen. If you do not prevent his learning error, by 
teaching him the truth, he will fill his head widi 
£ilfities \ the prgudices with which you are afraid to 
infeft him, he will imbibe of every body elfe ; they 
will penetrate through his fenfes ; either they will 
debauch his underftanding, even before it is formed \ 
or his mind, ftupefied by long ina£tion, will be ab* 
forbed in matter. The want of thought in their 
younger days deftroys their faculty of thinking all the 
reft of their lives.' 

All thffe objoftions, I think, might be eafily an^- 
fwered : but why fliould we have recourfe to anfwen 
for ever ? If my method of education refutes them 
of itfelf, it is a good one ; if it does not, it is of no 
iignification : I proceed. 

If, upon the dan I have begun to eftabliflb, you 
follow fuch rules as are dirediy contrary to thofe 
which now obtain i if, inftead of carrying your pu- 
pil, on the wines of faocy, to diftant parts of the 
globes inftead of bewildering him inceflandy in other 
countries, climates, and rimes, as far as the extremi* 
ty of the earth, and even up to the higheft heavens, 
vou ufe ail diligence to poafine him to himlelf, and 

* Qpmifi.l. 1. e. I. 
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tb render him actendve to what immediately concerns 
his own mind i then Ihall you find him capable of 
|)ercq>tion, memory, and even of reafoning ; and 
this is the order of nature. In pn^rtion as a lenfi* 
dve being attains adivity, it acquires alio a difcem- 
ment iiiitable to its adiye powers ; and it is only by 
means of the fuperabundance of diat bodily torce^ 
which is neceflary for its prefervation, that the fpecu-* 
ladve faculty, proper for employing this fupcrabund* 
ancc to other purpofes, is gradually unfolded. If 
you defire your pupil Ihould improve in mental abi« 
lities, let him improve that corporeal fhiength, which 
is to be fubjedb to their dircftion. Let his body have 
cxmdnual exercife ; let him grow ftrong and robuft, to 
the end that he may improve in wifilom and realbn ; let 
him labour and toil; let him always be in action, and 
running about ( let him hdlow out loud, and be in 
confbmt motion ; let him Ihew himielf a man by his 
vigour, and he will ibon become fuch bv his reaion. 

it is true, you would make a brute ot him by this 
method, if you were perpetually dire&ing him, and 
pointing out every il£hon he does. If your head is 
continually to guide his arm, his own is of no ufe to 
him : but remember our agreement \ if you are only 
a pedant, it is not worth your while to perufe this 
work* 

It is indeed a lamentable miftake to imagine, that 
the exercife of the body (hould prejudice the opera** 
dons of the mind, as if thefe two aftions were not to 
move in concert, and one ought not always to direft 
the other ! 

There are two forts of men, who continually inure* 
their bodies to labour, and yet neither of them enter^ 
tain any thouRht of culdvadng their minds, namely, 
peafants and tevages. The former are downUh, auk- 
ward, and ftupid : the latter are known to have good 
faife, and even fubdlty of wit : Rcnerally fpeaking, 
nothing is more heavy than a peaiant, nothing more 
-artful than a favagi:. And wnence this difference i 
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but becaufe the former, always employed in what he b 
ordered, or in fuch kind of work as he iias feen his father 
employed in, or he himfelf has followed from a boy> 
does every thing by rote^ in his manner of life he al- 
moft reiembles an automaton ; and as he is continually 
exercifed in the fame kind of labour, the want of rea* 
^n is fupplied by the force of habit and obedience. 

With regard to the favage, it is quite a different af- 
fair ; ponBned to naparticular fituation, cramped by no 
invidious taflc, fubjedt to no tyrannical. matter, and 
cofntrolled by no other law, but his own will^ he 
jcnakes no motion, nor takes a fingle ilep, without con* 
fidering the confequences. Hence the more his body 
is hardened, the more his mind is enlightened ; his 
flrength and underftanding increafe at the £uiie time,, 
and contribute to each other's improvement. 

Learned preceptor, let us fee which of our two 
pupils refembles a favage, and which a peafant. 
Yours under the perpetual control of arbitrary 
authority, does nothing but what he is ordered ^ 
he dares not eat, when fierqe hunger attacks him $ 
nor laugh, when he is difpofed to be merry ; nor 
weep, when deprefled with fadnefs i nor prefent one 
hand for another ; jior move a foot, but according 
to prefcription : in fhort, it will loon come to that 
pafs, that he fhall not prefume to breathe, but by 
your direftion. How would you have him employ 
his thoughts, when he is folcly to depend upon 
your guidance ? Secure of your great forefight and 
care, what need he trouble his head about any thing? 
You charge yourfelf with his prefervation and wel- 
fare ; he is eafed of this ibiicitude ; he refts hiSs 
judgment on yours ; whatsever you do not debar hiiti 
, from, he does without reflc<5Uon, firmly perfuaded*. 
that he afts without dansen What occaubn has he 
to forefee the approach of rain ? he knows, that you 
obfcrve the elements for his ufe. What neceffity has he 
to regulate his taking the air? he is not afraid that yoi& 
will Uiffer him to ftay beyond bis dinoer-dme. So 
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long a^ you do not forbid him to eat, he eats ; when 
you dcfirc him to leave off, he leaves off; he does 
not liften to. the dictates of his ftomach, but to yoursi 
In vain do you fbften his body by inadion^ you do 
not render his undetflanding more pliant. Quite, th^ 
jX)ntrary, you are the caufe of his conceiving a pre* 
judice againft reafon, by making him employ the 
little portion he has of it, in matters, in his opinion, 
altogether unprofitable* A s he never perceives any ufe 
it anfwers, he concludes it good for nothing: The 
worfl that could happen to him^ were he to reaibn 
wrong, would be a rcbukd ; and to this he is fo fubjeft, 
that it has no effed upon him : the danger is fo com- 
mon, that it lays him under no fort of apprehenfion, 

Tet you thiAk he has fdme (hare of wit ; yes, no 
chat nonfenfe with the women^ in the manner above 
related 5 but let him be obliged to fhcw himfelf a 
man, or in determining a cafe attended with any difE* 
culty, you will find him a hundred times mose ftu- 
pid than the greateft clown or peafant whatever. ^ 

As for my pupil, or rath^ the difciple of nature,' 
being early accu(lomed to depend as much as poflible 
on his own ftock, he does not apply inceffantly to 
others for advice, much lefs does he make a parade 
of hb knowledge. But, on the other hand, he 
judges, he forefees, he reafons upon every thing that 
immediately relates to his own perfon* He does not 
gabble, he a£ls ; he is ignorant of What happens in the 
world, but he knows how to behave in a manner be- 
coming himfelf Inceffantly in motion/he is obliged 
toob(erve a great many objefts, and to know a variety 
of effedts ; he acquires experience betimes ; he takes 
his lellbns from nature, not from man ; he gains in- 
firuftion fo much the eafier, as it comes unpcrcdved. 
Thus his body and mind are trained to exercife at the 
lame timei. Acting up to his own ideas, and not to 
the notions of others, he conftantly unites two dif«- 
ferent operations : the ftrongcr and more robuft he 
grows, the more he iihproyes in abilities and judg- 
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ihent« This is the way to attain to perfe£lionSy which 
many confideras incompatible, yet are generally pof- 
ieflea by all great men ; namely, vigour of body, and 
ftrengthof mind % philofophic reafon, with athletic a|^- 
lity. 

. I own, my young preceptor, I am laying down 
the rules of a very dimcult art ^ that of governing 
without precept, and of executing the whole bufinefs 
by inaction. This art, I agree, is not adapted to your 
years i it is not the way to make an early parade of 
your abilities, nor to recommend yourfelt to the good 
opinion of parents ; but it is the only way to fucceed in 
your undertaking. Your pupil will never be a num 
of fenfe,. unlefs he has been an unlucky boy ; this was 
the education of the Spartans > inflead of tying them 
down to booki^ they aught them to fted their din* 
jier. Yet were the Sparuns a ftupid nation ? Are not 
diey famous for the fmartnefs of their nep ar te e s ? 
Formed to conqueft, they ever prOved fuperior to their 
enemies in all kinds of war ; and the loquacious Atfae» 
nians were as much afraid of their wit, asof their amis. 
Under a ftrider education, the preceptor cam* 
mands, and thinks he is mailer ; but the child is 
really jpoflefled of the government. He avails him- 
felf or^your requeft$, to obtain his dedres ; and for 
an hour of afljduity, he is fure to gain eight days 
of indulgence. Every minute you muft bargain 
with him. Thefe treaties, which you propofe after 
your waj, and he executes after his, generally turn 
out in favpur of his whimlies % efpecially when the 
mafter is fo weak, as to make that a condition to his 
pupil's advantage, which the latter is fure of obtain* 
ine, whether he fulfils his part of the contraft or not. 
The boy, generally Ipea^ing, fees into his maflo^s 
mind much oetter than the mafter can into his : and 
this is very natural ^ for all the art and fagacity which 
a child, in a fUte of full liberty, would have em« 
. ployed to preierve his perfon, are now exerted in fbak- 
mg off a tyrannical yoke. Whereas die maflcr, 
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having no fuch inducement od watch the other, finds 
his account fomedmes in conniving at his indolence 
cr folly. 

Take quite the oppofice method with your pupil $ 
let him imagine he is mafter, but let the power be in 
your hands. There is no greater fubjedion, than that 
vi^ch preferves the appearance of liberty ; for thus 
the will itielf is captivated. Is not the poor child, 
from his very ftate of ignorance and weaknefs, in* 
tirely at your mercy i Do not you direA all his ac-» 
tions ? Is it not in your power to turn his affeftions 
which way you pleate ? His toil, his diverfions, his 
pleafures, his pains, are not they all, even unknown 
p> him, in your dUpofal ? No doubt, he ought to 
do nothing, but wluitpicafes himfelf; but nothing 
ihould pleafe him, but what you chufe ; he fliould 
not take a (ingle ftep, which you have not pointed 
out to him ; nor liquid he open his lips, without 
your forefeeinc; the purport of his difcourfe^ 

Then it is mat he may engage in fuch bodily exer* 
ciies, as are agreeable to his years, but will not de* 
bafe his underftanding ; inftead of racking his brain- 
ID dude the inconveniencies of fubjedion, you will 
fbid him employed in making the beft uie of every 
olgcA he beholds, and in rendering it (ublervient to 
hb wel&re., You will be llirprizedat the fubtilcy of 
his invention, to obtain a property in whatever falls 
under his fenles, and to fecure the real enjoyment of 
chi^s, independently of human opinion. 

Inus, by fufiering him to be at full liberty, you 
will not encourage his caprices. By entering upon 
no adion, but fuch as fuits his inclination, he will 
quickly arrive at fuch perfection, as to engage in 
none inconfiftent with nis duty: and though his 
body Jbe in conftant modon, yet fd long as an eye is 
had to his prefent intereft, his reafon will improve 
in a manner more fuitable to his capacity, and more 
conducive to his advantage, than in fpeculative ftu- 
dies. 
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Hence it is that, not finding you alwavs ready to 
contradidt him, not diftruftitig you, and having no^ 
thing to conceaJ from your knowledge, he wiH not dc^ 
ceiveyou ; he will not lie, but fliew himfelf in his 
real colours, without fear or apprehenfion ; you may 
ftudy. his temper at your cafe, and fcatter your lc0bns 
wherever he comes ; though he never imagines you 

.intend to inftruft him. 

Neither will he pry into your inanners with k jea- 
lous eye, and feel a tccrct pleafure in difcovcrinjg 
your errors. This is preventing a very great incon- 
veniency. One of the earlieft Itudies of children is, 
as I have already obferved, to deted the foibles of 
their governors. This inclination may be produc- 
tive, but is not the effeA, of malice : it is owing 
to the neceflity of eluding an odious authority. C^- 
prefled by a tyrannical yoke, they endeavour to 
ftake it off; and the vices they obferve in their maf^ 

. ters, furnifh them with a very good pretence for re- 
covering their liberty, In the mean while, they ac- 
quire the habit of fpying into the faults of others, and 
of taking a pleafqre in detefting their errors. This 
fource of vice can never infefl: Emiiius ; having no 
inducement to difcover any defefts, he will watch for 
none in his mafter, much lefs will he be tempted to 
obferve the imperfeftions of others. 

This whole conduft may appear fomeWhat arduous, 
for want of confideration ; but in the main, it is at- 
tended with no gr^eat difficulty. We have a right to 
fuppofe you poflefled of the qualifications neceflaiy 
for difcharging {he office you have undertaken ; wo 
Ihould prefume, that you know the natural progreis 
of the human mind j that you have ftudicd mankind ; 
that you are capable of judging in what manner your 
pupil will be determined, by fuch objefts as you (hall 
exhibit to his view, and are interefting at his time ©i" 
life. Nov^, to be in pofleffion of the inftruments, 
and to underftand their right ufe, is furely beinj 
mafter of the operation. 
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You objeft the whimfies of children : you are 
miftaken. Thefc whimfies are not the cffeft^of na- 
ture, but of bad difcipline ; it is becaufe they have 
either obeyed or conimanded ; and I have faid a 
hundred times, that they muft do neither. Your 
pupil Will then have no other caprice, but fuch as 
be has received from you : and it is but jufl: you 
Ihould be punifhed for your own fault. But, you 
will fay, how fhall I remedy it ? This is ftill to be 
done ; by better conduct, and great patience. 

I had undertaken, for a few weeks, the man^- 
mentc^a child, accuilomed not only to his will, 
but likewife to make every body elfe comply with it, 
aiKi of courie entirely governed by fancy and ca- 
price. In order to try my complaifance, the very 
fifft day, he would fain rife at midnight. I was 
in a profound fleep, when he jumped out of bed, 
put on his night-gown, and called me. I rdfe, and 
llruck a light ; that was all he wanted : in a quar- 
ter of an hour, he was overcome with fleep, and 
laid down content i^th his experiment. Two days 
after, he repeated it with the .fame fuccefs, and I 
complied without the Icaft mark of impatience. He 
embraced me upon coming to-bed again, and I faid 
to hifn very gravely, My young friend, fo far is 
very well, but let us have no more of it. This ex- 
prdfion excited his curiofity, and the vecy next night, 
being defirous to fee whether I (hould dare to dilbbcy 
him, he rofe punctually at the fame hour, and called 
me. I afked him, what he wanted ? He anfwercd 
me, he could not fleep. 5^ mucb the wcrfe^ replied 
I, and laid ftill. He begged I would Jight the can- 
dle : fVbat to do ? and I kept- myfelf quiet. This 
Laconic ilyle began to embarrafs him. My young 
gentleman went groping about in the dark, to get at 
the tinder-box ; he pretended to ftrike fire, and I 
could not forbear laughing to hear the knocks he 
gave his fingers. At length, being convinced he 
(hould -not be able to compafs it, he brought me the 
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tinderboy to-bed ; I told him, I had nothing to do 
with it, ^nd turned on the other fide. At this he 
began to run like a maa perfon about the room, hal- 
lowing, finding, and making a confounded noife* 
hitting himfelf againft the table and the chairs, but 
taking ^cial care hot to hurt himfelf, yet railing his 
Voice very loud, as if he were half killed, expedine 
to g^ve me uneafinefs. But sdl this did not take, and I 
mrceived that he depended, either on obliging me to 
lubmit, or on throwing me into a violent palfion-, but 
he was not at all prepared for my ftoic indifieitnce. 

Fully determined, however, to overcome my pa- 
tience by his obftinacy, he continued the fame noife 
jind racket with fuch lUccefs, that at length I b^an 
to grow warm ; but refleAing that I uiould fpotl 
every thing by unleaibnable anger, I refolved to pro- 
ceed in another manner. I got up, without faying a 
word, went ix> the tinder-box, but could not find it ; 
I aiked him for it ) he gave it me, tranfported with 
joy at his having at Udl triumphed over me. I ftruck 
fire, lighted the candle, and taking my young g^* 
tleman by the hand, 1 led him very quietly to an ad- 
joining clofet, the fliutters of which had been faf- 
tened, and which contained no fort of brittle furni- 
ture \ there I left him without a light ; then locking 
the door upon him, I came away, and went to-bed, 
without faying a word. You need not alk me, whether 
this occafioned an uproar; I expeded it; and was n6t 
in the lead: concerned. At length the noife fubfided i 
I lifiened, and found he had reconciled himfelf to ne- 
ceflity ; and I went to fleco. The next morning, by 
broad day-light, I opened the clofet, and found my 
young rebel reclined on a couch« in a found fleq>, 
which he muft have greatly wanted, after fuch an 
immenfc deal of fatigue. 

The affair did not end here. His mamma was 
apprized, that the child had lain two thirds of the 
night out of bed. Immediately the houfe was in an 
alarm ; the child would be forely killed. The boy, 
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thinking this a mod opportunity for his revenge, 
pretendieQ fickoeuT; but little did he foitfee it would 
not avail him. The phyficlan was fent for. Un* 
luckily for the mother, the doftor was a facetious 
man, who, to amufe himfelf with her fears» took 
care to au^^nient them. At the fame time, he whif- 
pered mem the ear, Le^me alone; I promife you 
the boy fhall be foon cured of his fancied iUnefs : in 
ihort, the prelcription was abftinence and confine- 
zncnt to his chanroer, and he was put under the care 
of the apothecary. It grieved my heart to ice the 
poor mcdier fuch a dupe to every body about her, 
except myielf, to whom (he took a hatred, merely 
becaufe I would not deceive her. 

After verv fevere reproaches, (he told me, herfon 
was of a delicate conuitution, and only heir to the 
£uni]v I that hb life muft be pre(erved at any rate, 
and (ne would by no means have him contradiAed^ 
In this (he and I agreed ; but by contradifting him, 
ihe meant, not obeying him in every things I per* 
ceived that it was ticct&ry to talk to the mother in 
the (ame ftrain as to the child. Madam, faid I, with 
an w of indifierence, I know . not hOw an only 
heir is to be educated ^ and, what is more, I am 
not de(irous to learn i you may do what you think 
proper. They wanted my afliftancc a litde long<» 
cr. The father made every thing eafy ; the mo* 
ther wrote to the preceptor to haften his return ; 
and the boy, finding he (hould be no eainer by 
diftarbing me, or fei^ing fickne(s, thought proper 
at length to enjoy his own reft, and to be in good 
health. 

Yoii cannot imasine what a number of whimfies 
this little tyrant had taken into his head, in order to 
enflave his unfortunate governor : for he was educat- 
ed under the eye of his mamma, who would not fuf- 
fer the only lieir to be difobeyed in the leafl: titde: 
At whatever hour he wanted to go abroad, the ooor 
. man muft be ready to condud, or radier to follow 
him ; and he was always fure to pitch upon the very 
3 moment 
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•mometrt when his maftcr wa< moft employed. Fain 

*would he proceed in the fame imperious manner with 

md, and to be revenged in the day, for the repofe he 

-was obliged to let me enjoy by night. I came into 

everything very readily, and began with convincing 

'him, of 'the pleafure I received, in complying with 

^s dcfire. After this was done, when it became nc- 

\teflary to cure him of his fancy, I proceeded in a 

very d?flferent manner. 

Firft of all, I was obliged to convinte him, from 
hU own manner of afting, that he was in the wron^, 
-which *was no difficult matter. Knowing that-chu- 
•dren think of nothing but the prefcnt time, I had re- 
cpurfc to an artifice, to gain the advantage over 
'him, which was cafily accompKfhcd. i provided an 
' amufement for him at home, which I knc\* to be 

• moft agreeable to his tafte ; and juft when I perceived 

• him to be in the TOarrow of it, I went to him arjd 
'propofed a walk ; he fent me away with difdain ; 1 
' jnfifted J he would not Kften ; I was obliged to fub- 

mit; and he took particular notice. of this mark of 

•fubjeftion. 

The day following it was my turn, 'He grew 

weary of his play-thing, as Iforefaw he would; on 
- the contrary, I leemed to be extremely bufy. This 
' was enough to determine him. Without any more 
' ceremony, he can?e to hawl me away from my work, 

• in order to go and walk with him that inftant.' I re- 
fiifed ; he grew obftinate ; no, faid I c6 him, by fol- 
lowing your will, you have taught me to follow mine ; 
I will not ftir from hence. Well then, replied he very 
pertly, I will, go ,by myfelf .As you pleafe, and I 
refumed 'my work. 

He dreflcd himfelf, fomewhat uneafy to fee T let 
him take his own way, and did not follow his exam- 
ple. As he was juft ready to go abroad, he came and 
fajuted me, ^nd I returned the compliment : he en- 
deavoured to alarm me, with an account of the long 
eycurfion, he was going to make j to hear him talk, 

you 
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yoQ would have ima^nedv he was undertaking a pe- 
regrination to the fufdier end of the globe.. Without 
/hewing the Icaft emotion or concern, I wifhed hint a 
good journey. His confufion was then redoubled. 
Still he kept his countenance, aad juft as he was ilep- 
'ping out of the door, he bid his lackey follow hina« 
The lackey, being taught his lelS>n, made anfwer, 
that he had no time, and that, being employed by 
my orders, it was his duty to obey me, preferable to 
him. This w^ an unexpefled blow. It was impof- 

• iible for him to conceive, that a perlbn of his great 
importance, and in whofb prefeivation he thought 
both heaven and earth were deeply interefted, would be 

• fuffered to go abroad by himfelf. In the mean while, 
he began to be ienlible of his w^aknefs; he perceived, 
that he was upon the point of venturing his peHbn ki 
the midft of Grangers ; he faw the danger he was 
likely (o encounter ; but his obftinacy ftiU fupported 
fpirit; he went down ftairs very foftlyi and quite 

'frightened. At length he found his way into the 

^ftreet, comfordng himfelf, in fome nieafure^ €hat4f 
any mifchief wei^ to happen to him, I ihould be aa- 
fwerable for it; 

This was what I wanted. Every thing \was pre- 
viouQy concerted ; and as the point in hand was a kind 

^ of public fcene, I had obtained the father-s conient 
for my tnanagement of ithe affair. Scarce had he ad- 

- vanced a few paces from home, when he heard feveral 
people, both tb the right and to the left, making 
him the fubjedt of their difcourfe. Neighbour, what 
a pretty young gentleman ! Where is he going all 
^lone ? he will certainly be loft ; I will invite him 
into our houfe. Nei^bour, take care what you 
do. Do not you fee that this is a youjig ipgue, who 
has been turned out of doors by his own father, for 
being ftark nought ? we fhould not give any Ihelter to 
Jibertincs ; let him go where he pleafcs. Welt then ! 
God prcferve him, I Ihould be forry if he were toconfie 
%Q any misfortune. A little further, he met with 
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Ibme black-fifuard boys^ much about his own «g^ 
who made t&ir game of hum The further he ad* 
vanced^ the ixiore he Was perplexed. Alooe, and un- 
protefted) he found hinuelf to be a laughing-ftock 
to every body^ an4 with great furprize perodvcdp 
that ndther.hisfhouIder*knot, nor hia lace cloaths» 
piocured him any refpeA. 

In the mean while, a friend of mine, whom he hid 
no knowledge of, and whom I had defired to watch 
his motions, followed him ftep by ftep, without his 
perceiving it, and accofted him at a pnq)er time. 
This was a part that refembled the charader of Sbri- 
fiani in Pourceaugnac ; it required a man of lenfe, and 
iuch was my friend* Without ftrikii^ too great ^a 
terror into the boy, he made him fo fenfible of the 
imprudence of his conduft, that in half an hour 
he brought him back to me, quite humble and con- 
iufed, and fcarce prcfuming to lift up his eyes fixim 
theground. 

lo complete his confufion, juft at the very time 
of his returning from this expedition, his father was 
going abroad, and met him upon the ftairs. The 
poor boy was obliged to tell where he had been, and 
why I was not wim him ( i6). He would have been 
glad, at that time, to be a hundred feet under ground. 
Without giving himfelf the trouble to make him a 
long reprimand, the fadier (aid to him, with a greater 
air of indifierence, than I could have expeded; when 
you have a mind to go abroad alone, you are at li- 
t^rty to do it ; but as I do not chuie to keep a van* 
bond under my roof, whenever that happens, tSce 
care you never fet your foot in this houfe ag^n. 

For my part, I received him without making the 
lead reproach or raillery, but with ibme gravity ; and 
led he fiiould furmile, that what had paft was only 

(i6) In fuch.acafeas this» you may without any liik infift on 
the child's telling the truth ; for then he is very fehfible it is im« 
poflible for him to conceal it ; and that if he dared to tell a lie» 
lie would be immediately dete^led. 
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xfi jefty I did noc carry him out to walk till the next 
day. Then I was greatly pleaftd to fee, that in my 
company be pafled tnumphantly before thole very 
people, who had derided him fi> lately for walkii^g by 
liimfelf. I leave you to imagine, whether he ever 
threatened agsdn to go abroad without me. 

By thefe, and fuch like artifices, during the little 
time my authority lafted, I gained my ends, and made 
him comply with whatever I pleded, widx>ut com* 
mandtng, or forbidding» i^thout' iermons or exhor* 
Cations, or without importuning him with uielefi dif- 
cXMirfes. Thus, fo loi^ as I converfed with him, he 
wascontent; but my fifence held him in ii»r ; itgave 
him to undcrftand, that ibmethinff did not go right ; 
and his inftruftion always fkmed from the very thing 
itfetf. But kt us return. 

This continual exerdfe, tinder the fole direftion of 
nature, at the fame time that it hardens the body, is 
fo far from ftuoefying the mind, that, on the con* 
crary, it forms the only fpecies of reafon, of which our 
early years are fufceptible, and the moft neceflSuy 
fix every ag^ whatfiKver. It teaches us to under* 
ftand die ri^t ufe of oqr ftrength ; the ^eladpns be* 
tween our own and extraneous bodies } the ufe of 
natural inffaisments within our reach, an^ fuiced to 
our organs. Can there be any thing more fhipid, 
than a child that never ftirs out of his room, but is al- 
ways kept under his mother's wing ? Ignorant of the 
nature of weight and ^(tence, he would fain pluck 
up a tree by the root, or overturn a rock. The firft 
time I ftirred from Geneva, I wanted to follow a 
fiorie at full gallop ; and flung ftones at mount Sa- 
leve^ which was two leagues diftant : thus was I the 
iport of all the children of the villagr, and appeared 
an idiot in their eve. At eighteen years of age, we 
learii, in pur phifofophical fchools, the nature of a 
kaver i yet there is not ai litde country boy at twelve, 
but kndws how to niake ufe of that^ inftrument much 
better than any member of the academy. The 
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^^(Ibns which boys learn of oae another, as they walk 
about the college, are a hundred times of more fervicc 
to them, than thofe they hear in their rdpc&iwc clailes. 

Obferve a cat the firft time it enters a room : it 
looks al^out, it foarches, it fmells, it is nc^ a minute 
at reft \ it trufts to n9thing, till it has made a tho* 
rough inquiry. Thus a child behaves upon be^n-^ 
fling to walk} and to enfer, as it were, into the 
world's exmofe. Th& oiily difference between theni 
191, that th^ child make$ his obiervations by the 
touch, and tbf cat by its cxquifite fmell. The im« 
proyemtnt or negled pf this difpolltipn, is what len* 
ders children either, (^eiciqerom or aukward, heavy or 
lively, ftupid or lagacious. 

Since therefore th^ firft oaitural motions of man 
confift in comparing every objeft that fiirrounds him^ 
and in experiencijag thofe fenflble qualities which may 
be any way relative to himfelf, bis firfl: ftudy is a 
kind of experimental phyfics in regard to his own 
prefervation, and from which he is diverted by fpe^ 
culative ftudias, b^fpre he knows his ftatipn here be- 
low. While his organs, as yet pU^nt, are capable of 
adapting chemielves to their refpedtiye objedls, while 
his iepfes are ftill pure and free from illuGon, this 
is the right time for exercifuig them in their ptopat 
functions, the time for learning thft fenfible relations 
between the objefts and us. Since whatever entess 
the human underftanding is introduced by the fenfes^ 
man's primiuve reafpn is of the fenfitive k^id, i^ 
ferves for a bafis to the intelledual : our £rft maflbers 
of philofophy are our feet, our hands, our eye^. 
To fubftitute books in their place, is nqt teaching us 
to reafon, but to make ufe of that of others ; it is 
teaching us to believe a great deal, and to knpW n9-' 
thing. 

Whoever would pradife an art, fhould bc^in wi(h 
procuring its inftruments ; and to employ thefe to any 
advantage, it is requifite they ihould be made of fuqh 
folid matter, as fliall be able to bear the ufe to whigh 
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they are applied. To learn therefore to think». we 
muft exerdfe our members, our fenfes, oui: organs^ 
which are the inftruments of our underftanding ) and 
to make the mod of thefe inftruments, the body^ 
which fumiihes them, ought to be found and robuft. 
Hence it follows, that human reafon is fo far from be* 
ing formed independently of the body, that a good 
conftitution ftrengthens and facilitates the operations 
of the mind. 

In ' pointing out the manner in which the early 
years of infants are to be employed, | enter into 4 
detail, which to fome will appear ridiculous. Pretty 
Jeflbns, they will tell me, which fall under your own 
cenfure,.for teaching what nobody has occafion to 
learn ! Why fhould we wafte our time in inftru£tions, 
which will certainly come fpontaneoully, without 
any folicitude or trouble. Is there a child that does 
not perform what you are fp impatient to comrou* 
nicatc to yours, and even what his mafters have 
(aught him ? 

Gentlemen, you are miftaken- I inftru£k my pu- 
pil in a very tedious and painful art, fuch as none of 
yours, I am pretty fure, have learnt ; that of being 
ignorant : for the knowledge of a perlbn, who thinks 
he knows no more than he really does, amounts to a 
mere trifle. You communicate fcience : well and 
good ; but I am employed about the inftrumeat pro- 
per for acquiring that fcience. It is reported, that 
the Venetians happening one day to exhibit, with 
great pomp, the treafure of St. Mark to the Spaniih 
ambaflador, all the compliment the latter made, aftpr 
looking under the tables, was to fay, ^i/i nan c^i la 
radice. Never did I fee h preceptor difplayins the 
knowledge of his pupil, but I wa$ tempted touy as 
much to him. 

Thofe who have refleded on the method of living 
among the ancients, attribute that vigour of body 
and mind, for which they were fo remarkably di- 
^inguiihed from ^ xnoderns, to gymnaftic exercifes. 

The 
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The manner m which Montagne fupports this opi- 
nion (hews, that he was fully convinced of it; he Con« 
tinually retunis to the point, and proves it a thouland 
^fierent ways. Treating of the education of a child ; 
to enlarge his mind, he iavs, you muft hardeft his 
mufcles i by accuftoming nim to labour, vou inure 
him to pain \ break him, by the feverity or exercifci^ 
to the pain of diflocauon, or to that or the colic, or 
of other diforders. The fage Mr. Locke, the good 
Monf. RoUin, the learned Fleury, the pedant Crou* 
faz, though they diSer fo widelv from each other in 
every thing elfe, agree neverthelefs in this (ingle 
point, that it is neceflarv to ufe children to a great 
deal of exerciie. Of all their precepts, this is the 
moft judicious ; and yet it ftill is, and ever wUl be, 
the moft n^leSted. I have faid enough, in regard 
to its importance ; but at I cannot give better or 
more ienfible reafons on tlus fubjed, than are to be 
found in Mr. Locke's difcourfe, I ihall be content ^ 
with referring to it, af^r Caking the liberty to add a. 
ft w obfervations to his. 

A. growing body ought to be at full liberty in 
every |>art, nothmg ou^t to check the motion or 
increale of the limbs ; nothing (hould be too tight, or 
lit verv dofe, and there fhould be no ligatures. Tb: 
French drefs is uneafy and inialutary to men, but to 
children moft pernicious. The circulation of the hu* 
mours being (topped, they begin to ftagnate, and th&i 
i^agnation, increafed by an indolent and fedentary lif^' . 
at length occailions the fcurvy, a malady every day 
more common amongft us, but almoft unknown to 
the ancients, whole manner of life and drefs pr6- 
ferved them from it. Tlie huflar habit, in(tead of 
remedying, increafes the inconveniency ; and to iave . 
a child from ligatures, prefles its whole body. The ' 
beft way b to kt him wear his frock as long as pof-**'; 
fible, then to give him a very wide coat, ^und not t6' 
mind his fliape ; (incc this is the only way to Ipoil it. '^ 
This corporeal and mental defeats of children are ge-> 
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Aerally b^ing to the fame caufe ; we would fain 
make them men before their time. 

There are gay, and there are gloomy colours ; thd 
former are more agreeable to children ^ they likewife 
become diem better, and 1 fee no reafon why fuch 
natural congrtlities fhould not be confulted. But 
when once tney prefer a coat^ becaufe it is fine, or 
dawbed with lace, their hearts arc Infected by luxury^ 
and by the caprice of mode and Opinion ) although it 
b certain, that they nevtr imbibed this tafteof them- 
fc\yc$. You cannot imagine what an influence the 
choice of apparel, and the motives of this choice^^ 
have in regard to education. Not only fond mo^ 
thers are accuftomed to promifc fine doaths to tbeii^ 
children, as a reward ; but llUpid governors ofceh 
threaten their pupils wich a coarfer and plainer ha- 
bit, by way of punifhment. If you do not mind 
your book, if you do not take better care of yout 
cloaths, you (hall go drelled like that little country 
boy. Tftis is jdft as if you wereto fay^ Know, that 
Aian is formed fojr his apparel; your whole worth 
toofifts in yours. Are We to be furpriied^ if fuch 
fige leflbns prov^e inftrudive to youth ; if they iet a 
Tsdue endrely upon drefi, and judge of merit only 
from external appearance? 

Were it my province to cure a child^ Whofe head 
had been filled with thefe notions, 1 Ihould take care 
that his richeft apparel ihould be the moft incommo*' 
dious ; that he mould be uneafy and confined under 
k a thou(and difierent ways ; that liberty and mirth 
ftould (hun his magnificence ; that if he wanted td 
play with other boys, whd drdfled in plainer apparel 
<han himlelf^ I ihould put a (top to all their fport in 
an inftant. In fliort, I fliOuld give him fuch a fur- 
ftit of his finery, and make htm fuch a flave to his 
hv?ed coat, dbat it iHrouid become the v^ry plague of^ 
hb life, and he would behold with lefs horror the 
darkeft priiboi than the trappings of lace. So long 
as a child has not been fpoilt by prejudice ; eafe, tod 
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freedom are hb chief dcfire* Thcdre&he.fetathrjmll 
value upon, is the plaineft^ the mott convenient, and 
that which confines him leaft. 

There is an habit of body fuked to ezerdle, ancl 
another to inadion. The latter fttQering. the iiu* 
mours ta ciirulace ia an equal and uniform courfe^ 
ought to guard the body againi): the altecatbns of 
the ak and weather ; the farmer obliging it tp ptfs 
laceflantly from motion to reft» aad from heat to odd, 
ought to inure it to thofe very changes* Thence ic 
follows, that fedeiitary people^ who abide ioodk 
within doors, ihould at all times dre& warm, in or- 
der to prefecve the body in an uniform lemper, near- 
fy the lame ia all feafans, and at aU hours of the da;. 
On the contrary, they >k^o ma to and fro» hsul, rauit 
or fun-fliine^ continually in adtioii, and Q)eiidii^ moft 
of their time^ diCj (hould always have a light doath* 
in^, in order to inuce themfelves ta the di&jwicvi- 
ciSitudes of the air, and to all the degrees of wea- 
ther. My advice to both w^uld be, not to change 
their apparel according to the feafons ; and this ihall 
be the conftant pra£tice of my Emilius, i do no5 
mean however by this, that he (hould wear Ihs winter 
doaths in fummer, like fedentary people: but that he 
Jhould wear his fummer cloaths in winter, Uke per* 
fons inured to labour. The latter was the pra6dc& 
of Sir Ifaac Newton, wha lived to the age of four** 
fcore. 

I^et there be but littk or no covering on the he^ ac 
any (eaibn whatever. The andent Egyptians went 
always bare-headed v the Perfians covered theii^ 
with large tiara's, and ftilL make ufe of' diid^ tur- 
bants, the air of that country rendering the uie o£ 
, fuch a covering, according to Sir John , Chaidin, 
abfolutcly neceffaiy : I have elfewherc tafeen no-. 
tice (.17) of thediftin£Uon, which Hemdottts/nnde 

(17} Letter to M. d'Alembert on the fre^ucating olT piUieL 
fpcdlaclcs. 
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«ft the fteW of bactk between the Perfiah arid Egyp- 
tian flculls. Since it Is therefore of great confe* 
quence^ that the fkuU Aould become hard and com- 
pa^l, the better to defend the brain, not only a- 

fiinil all cats and wounds, but likewife againft vio- 
nt colds, and injufies of weather; I would advife 
you to accuftom your pupils to go winter and fummer, 
by day as ^ell as by night, conftantly bare-headed. 
But it you fhould think proper to let them wear a 
flight-cap in bed, on account of cleanlinefs, and to 
Iceep their h»r in order j let it be a very fine one, and 
like the network in which the people of Bifcay tie up 
their hair. I am not ignorant, that moft mothers, 
inorc ih^uck with Sir John Chardin's obfcrvations 
than with mine, will imagine the air of Perfia to ex- 
tend itfclf to every country ; but I have not chofcn 
that my pupil fhould be a native of Europe, in order 
to transform him into an AHatic. 

Children, generally fpeAing, are clad too warm, 
end efpecially in the earlieft part of life. It would be 
much better to inure them to cold, than to heat ; for 
fftat cold never does them' any damage, when they 
•re expoied to it betimes •, but in violent heats, the 
laxndS of their ^in leaves too great a paflagc for per- 
ipiration, exhaufls their ftrength, and occafions ex- 
<rilire debility. Hence we obferve, that more chil- 
dren die in Auguft than in any other month. Befides, 
it appears pretty conftant, from comparing the South- 
em and Northern nations, that they become more 
robuft by cxcefs of cold, than by that of heat i 
but, in proportion as the child grows up, and his fi- 
bres are ftrengthened, you may accuftom him gra- 
dually to defy the fcorching lun-beams -, and, by an 
inienfible progrels, you may even inure him to the . 
fultry heats of the torrid zone. 

Amidft the great number of judicious rules laid 
down by Mr» Locke, we find, that this author falls 
into contradidtions, which one would not have ex- 
peded from fo exa^ a realbner. This fame gende^ 
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man» who is for having children go into the cold 
bath in the midft of fupmer, is againft their drink- 
ing any thing cold, or lying upon the ground in 
moift places (i8), when they happen to be over- 
heated by exerciie. But fince he is ifor having chil- 
dren's fhoes made fo thin, as to leak and let in wa- 
ter at all times, will the leaking be leflened when the 
boy is wa- m ; and may we not draw th< fame infer- 
ence from the body, in regard to the feet, as he does 
from the feet to the hands, and from the body to the 
face ? I (hould fay to him. If you are defirous, that 
man were all face, why do you blame me for want- 
ing him to be all feet f 

To prevent children from drinking when they are 
hot, he prelcribes the accuftoming them tp eat a bit 
of dry bread before they drink. This is very extra- 
ordinary, tha^-whena boy is thirfty, you muft give 
him fomething to eat •, I had much rather make hici) 
drink, when he is hungry. I can never be perfuaded,, 
that our natural appetites are fo irregular, as to render 
it impolTible to indulge them without danger. Were 
this the cafe, the human fpecies would have been de- 
flroyed long before they had learnt what was occefr* 
fary to preferve it. . • 

Whenever Emilius is thirfiy, I am for letting hin> 
drink. Give him nothing but water, wiriibut any 
preparation, not (b much as uking the chill off*, were 
it even in the middle of winter. The only thine I . 
recommend is» to diftinguifh the ouality of toat 
liquid. If it be river water, let him have it impie-. 
diatcly, juft as it comes out of the dream. Should 
it be fpping water^ let it ftand Ibipe time in the open 
air, before he drinks it. In fummer the rivers are 
warmj hut this is not the cafe of fpring water, that 

(t8) Juft Bfi If the country boys chofe a dry fpot of groa^d to 
fit down or to lie apon, and it were ever heard, thatdiey had re* 
ceivcd asy injury from tJte moifture of the earth. To near thr 
phyfictant talk on this fubje£^ one woold think that theikvage* 
wertall laid up with the rheumatiTak 
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hm not betii expbfed tb the air. It is thertfore 
proper, to wait til! it has imbibed the temperature of 
the atmofphcre. Oh the contrary,' in winter, the 
water drawn from fountains is lefs dangerous, in this 
reipeft; than that of running, ftreams. But it is nei- 
ther natural nor ufual, that people Ihould throw them- 
fclves into a fweat in winter, efpecially out of doors. 
For the cold air, continually ading upon the furface 
of the fldn, repels the fweat inwardly, and prevents the 
pores from beins opened fufficienriy for tiiat moifture 
to tranfude. Now I do not defire, that Emilius 
ihould exercife himfelf in thie winter by a good warm 
fire, but out in the fields, in the midft.of froft and 
feow. So long as he warms himfelf only by throw- 
ing fiiow-balls, let him drink when he is dry, and 
continue his dtverfion after he has drank ; there is 
no danger. But if he has put himfelf into a fweat 
by means pf any other exercife, and he (hould be 
cUrfty, even then he may drink cold water. Only 
uke care to lead him gently to fome little diftance to 
fetch it. The weather being fuppofed to be very fe- 
?cre» he will be fufficicntly cooled, when he arrives 
at the Ipot, to drink without danger. Efpecially I 
would have you uie thcfe precautions unknown to 
him. For I had rather he were fometimes indifpoled, 
than unceafingly attentive to his health. 

Childrea muft have a large allowance of fleep„ be- 
caufe they ufe a great deal of exercife. One fervcs 
for a corredKve to tlic other •, and we find, that they 
ftand in need of both. The rime for reft is the 
n^ht, which is pointed out by nature. By conftant 
oblervation, we find that our deep is much Ibfter 
and founder, when the fun is beneath the horizon ; 
and that when the air begins, to feel the influence of 
its rays, our ienfes do not enjoy fo profound a tran- 
quillity. Therefore the wholefomcft way, without 
all manner of doubt, is, to rife and fet with that 
greit luminary. Hence it follows, that in our part 
«f the worid, man, and aH animals whatever, require 
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in general more flcep in winter than in fumtMri 
But our prefenc manner of living is not fb fioi'* 
pie. fo natural, nor fo exempt from vicifficudcs and 
accidents, as to permit our eftabliibiag this as an in^ 
difpenfible law, from which a boy i$ never cq deviate. 
No doubt but he muft fubmit to rules % but the 
principal of all is, to be able to depart from them 
without any inconvenience, whenever occafion re- 
quires. Be not then fo indiicreet as to foften your 
pupil, by allowing him to continue in a peaceful flcea 
without your ever waking him. Let him, in the firu: 
place, freely comply with the law of nature \ but do 
not forget, that he ought fometimes to be atx>ve tha;c 
law I that he ought to be able to fit up late, to rilb 
early, to be awaked fuddenly out of hu. fleep, to bo 
all night on his legs, without feeling any uiconve*» 
nience from it. By taking thefe fteps betimes^ and 
proceeding gently, you may form the oonftitution to 
fuch hardSiips, as would furely deftroy it» if the con« 
trary habit were once fettled. 

It is of the utmoft importance for him to accuftom . 
^imfelf to lie hard^ this is the fure way of never 
meeting with a bad bed Generallv fpeaking, a (evere 
manner of living, when become habitual, multipUea 
our agreeable Icnl'ations^ as, on the other hand, an effe- 
minate life prepares the way for many mortifications. 
Perfons brought up too delicately can fleep no where 
buton adown bed; people accuftomed to lie on^hoaid^ 
are accommodated every. where j no bed is hard 
to him who falls afleep, a$ foon as he feclines ha 
bead« 

A foft bed, where you are buried in feathers^ in 
fome meafure melts and diflTolves the body* ThcF 
reins from this warm wrappana are overheated % 
which is often the cauie of the Sone and oth^r in* 
conveniencies, but elpecially. of a tender, weakljp 
conflitution, the root and foundation of aU difeafes. 

The bed bed is that which promotes the founded 
Qeep, Ecpilius and I make our Qvvn beds in the 
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dajr-liine. Wc do not want flavcs from Perlia » 
flme the down ; by tilling the ground, we ibften our 
tnatcrcls. 

I know by ciqKiJeiice, that when a child is in good 
heakh, you may make him fall afleep, or keep him 
awake, whenever you pleaife. After he is gone to-bf d, 
and has tired fats govemante with his prattle, (he bids 
him go io ftetp ; which is much tlie lame, as if ihe 
were to defire him, to ht in good healthy when he was 
troubled with any ailment or complaint. The righ( 
way of making htm fall afleep is, to let him dre 
iiimielf« Talk to him iacefTantly ; he will then be 
<rf)liged to hold^his tongue, and of courfe he will 
ibon fall aOeep : fermons, you lee, are good for 
femcthiog $ to preach to him, is the &me as rocking 
him to deep; but if you ufe this narcotic at night, 
take care not to apply to it in the day. 

I fhaH rouze Emilius fometimes out pf his deep, 
not lb much to prevent his acquiring a habit of drow- 
zinefs, as to inure him to every hardfliip, to be 
awakened out of his fleep, and even to have it broke 
off with a fudden akrm. However, I fhould be very 
tirift for my employ, if I knew not how to oblige 
Hm to wake of himfelf, and to rife as it were at my 
win and pleafure, without laying a lifigle word to 
him. 

• If he does not Oeep enough, I let him forefee over- 
flight, that he is to have a drefome morning, fo that he 
^m&a (hall look upon the time that he can enjoy in 
fleep, as clear profit : if he indulges himfelf too long in 
bed, I Ifaew him ibme favourite diverfion as foon as he 
awakes. If I want him to get up at a particular hour, 
I tell him ; to-morrow at fix we go a fifhing, or we 
take ^ walk to fome pleafant place, will you make one 
*f the party? He agrees, and begs me to awake him; 
i promiie I will, or I let it alone, according as I 
judge proper: if he rifes too late, he finds tne gone* 
He muft be very unlucky indeed, if he does not foon 
ieam to awake ^ l^firlf. • 
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. As for thereft»if itihould happQn,whichis very f««i( 
that fome indolent child ihould be inclined to indulge 
a drowiy lazinefs, you niuft not humour him in ^, 
dirpofition, that will render him akogether ftupid ; 
but give liim ibmeching llimulacing to awake hinv 
It is obvious, that I do not mean here to fpeak of 
violence, but to excite him by fbme appetite or na- 
tural defirc, which being judicioufly chofen, ia coa^ 
ducive to a double end. 

1 am apt to imagine there is nothing in life, but 
with a little artifice may be recommended to thetaileof 
children, even fo a^ to make then) poflTionatdy fond 
of it, withwt having recourfe to the contri^aiKe^ 
of vanity, emulation, or jealoufy. For ti^s eh^, tbetr 
natural vivacity and imitative gen\u$ are fufficient; 
but, above all, you may avail yourfelf of tb^t fure 
inflrument, their love of play, though no precepr 
tor has hitherto made u(e of it. In all fports, 
where they believe that nothing more than play ia 
.intended, they fuffer without grumblii^, and even 
with alacrity, what they would not otherwife undergo 
without grief and reludbance* Long falling, heavy 
blows, heat of weather, ^nd fatigues of every kind, 
are amufcments to the young f^vages i an argument 
that even pain icf^lf has a ieafonii^, which may 
remove its bittemefs ; but all mafters have not th^ 
an of drefling this ragoo, neither perhaps have all 
jpiupils a capacity to reliih it. AikI now, without 
4par£icuUr care, I ihall fii^ myiclf bewildered again i^ 
exceptions. 

' But what admits of no exception, is man's fubyec-- 
lion to pain, to the. accidents and perils of life, am^ 
in jhort, to mortality. The more he has famitias^d 
himfelf to theft; ideas* the fooner he will be cured of 
ihat iirportunatc fcnfibility, which increaies theevil 
jby impatience : the more he inures bimfejf to the fiif^ 
fenngs incident to human nature, the mcit he will 
l>]unc their edge, or, as Monugne exptefies him- 
ieif, will take ed^ the fuddcnncls of tbeic atta^ka^ and 
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%ht ibol nm be rendendib ccmftant ud finn, a$ tq 
become invulneraUc : tbua Jbis body ihall he armed, as 
it were» with a cuirafs» that will make thofe weapons 
^.ftcoil, which would have.otherwife pierced his heart. 
Even the approach of death will not be armed with 
its ufual terror, in tcgvd to him ^ fcarce will he feel 
Its laft att^k i he . will not linger in that awfu) 
cbanjgCf but will pais, as it were, ini^aotaneoufl^ to 
his dilTolution. Of him the fan^e Moncagt^e mighc 
jiave iaid, what he once ^lentioned of a king of 
Morocco, that no man ever lived 6> long in death, 
^onftancy and firameis of mind are, like other 
virtues, to be early iqftilled into the minds of in? 
faot$ 4 it is not, however, merely by learning their 
names that they art tau^t thofe virtues, but by giving 
them a reliih for the practice of them, evea before 
they are well acquainted with their nature. 

But fince we have been upon the fubjed of dying, 
}iow.(hall we bduve towarda our pupil, in regard to 
the fmall-pox? Shall we inoculate him when^he is 
,yfxy young, or Audi we wait till he catches it in a na* 
tural manner ? The former method, more agreeable 
to Qpr practice, enfures the molt valuable part of 
4ife, at th? xifk of the leaft valuable ; if yet we can g^ve 
the name of qflc ix> a fkilful inoculation* 

But the latter is more confonant to our generah 
IMincipIes, p let nature operate in every thing, where 
ihe chufes to take the whole care to herieif, and with- 
.draws her attendance, as foon as human (kill attempt^ 
to intermeddle. Man under the direftion of nature 
|s ^ways prepared ; let him be inoculated by that able 
hand » Ihe knows the proper time much better than we. 

Do not infer from thenc^ that I condemn inocula- 
lion ; the reaibn I make ufe of to exempt my pu* 
pil froci) it« is not at all applicable to yours. Thehr 
'OUuipGC of educatk>n exptf>fes them to the utmoft 
danger froin this dilbmper : if you fufier it to ieize 
them in theL ordin^ way, there is great probability of 
its proving fata^. I qblerve, that in different coiu\- 
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tries, they are greater enemies to inoculation, in propor- 
tion as they have more need of it; and the reaibn is ob- 
vious. Therefore I fhall hardJy think it worth while, 
CD niake this a queftion for my Emilius. He fhall be 
inoculated, or not, according to the circumftances oE 
thne, and place *, for this is almofl a matter of indif- 
ference to him. If you jrivc him the fmall-pox, be 
Will hare the advantage of being prepared againft his 
illnefs, and that is fomething ; but ii he takes it na- 
turally, we preferve him from ilic do^r, and that is 
fomeming more. \ 

Aft excliifive education, which only tends to diftin^ 
guifhthofe who receive it from the comnion people^ 
prefers the moll cxpenflve inftruftions, to thofe which 
«re moft common, and confcquently moft ufefol. 
Hence it i^; that young gentlemen are all taught to 
ride, becauFe it is an article that requires mone^ ; but 
icarce one of them learns to fwim, becaufe it cofts 
them nothing, and a common artifan may be as 
Ikifful as the fineft gentleman 'in that ufefril art. Yet, 
without having been ever at. an academy, a traveller 
may know how to mount his hoife, to fit in his fad- 
die, and to ride well enough for his pgrpofe: but if 
you do not fwim, when you are in the water, you 
piuft be drowned -, and it is impoflible to be pradlilcd 
in this art, without having learnt it. In fine, no body 
Is obliged to mount on horfeback upon pain of 
death ) whereas, the danger of drowing is fo frequent, 
that no mortal whatever is fure of efcaping it. The 
Water (hall be as familiar to Emilius, as land ; 1 wifh 
lie could live in all the elements! If he could learn to 
fly, I v^ould make him an eagle ; could he be inured 
to the fire, he fliould be a falamander. 

You are afraid the child fhould be drowned in 
teaming to fwim •, whether he be drowned in learning, 
or for not haying learnt, to fwim, it is all your fault. 
It Is vanity alone, that infpires us with temerity ; w6 
arc never rafti, when no body fee^ us : Emilius woiiM 
qot be rath, were the eyes rf all the World to be upon 
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hinW A$ theescerctfe <]oes not depend on danger, h» 
would learn to croft the Hdkiboott in a pond be* 
longing CO his fatber*s garden i but he (hall tUo bm 
made acqwinted .with thedanger, that he may leant 
not to fear it; iw this ban eflmtul part of the ivcia^ 
tion, or apf>reDticeftip» I was mentkmtiiga wUlc agou 
As for the reft, I IhaU tdcet:are to oaea&re the dan* 
«r by his firength, and always to fliare it with hifla$ 
jp that I ihall haye no imprudence to dread oo iua 
jide, as the care I have for his ptefervatioo^ fbail be 
regulated by that^ which I bxvc for my own. 

A -child has neither the fize, the ftrengtb, qor rea-* 
(on of a man ; but he fees and hears as well» tir verjr 
near as weU, as any adult peifon whatever ; his pahte 
is as icnfible, thoi^ not fo delicate $ and he diftin-' 
guifiies fmdls, with the fame acutenda, diough nan 
with the fame pleafure. The firft powers, oriacul^ 
ties,, formed in man^ are die ienfitiTe» tbey are tfaere« 
f<Hie the firft we ought to culd\rafie i whereas^ com* 
mooly foeaking, they are .either quite fmgotten, or 
the moir oegl^bed. 

To exercife the fenfes,* is not only to make ufe of 
their organs, but, moreover, to form a rig^ judgment^ 
by means of their i^radons, to Jeam, as it were, to 
have fenfible perceptions; for we can neidier touchy 
nor fee, nor hear, but as we have leamt to perform 
Chefe fenfations. 

There are feme. kinds of exercife, merely natural 
and mechanical, which contribute to bodily ftren^h, 
without impairing the mind; (wimming, running, 
leaping, whipping a top, throwing ftones, all that is 
veiy wdl : Imt have we nothing nKire than 1^ and 
arms ? Have not we alfo eyes and ears, and are thefe 
organs altogether fuperfluous, in die ufe of thofe 
limbs? You arc therefore not only to exercife your 
bodily ftrengfch, but the organs of fenfe, by which that 
ftrength is chreded ; apply them to die beft purpo^ 
jb^you are able, and make ufe of their mutual affift^ 
inceto afeertaiD their difitrent degrees of impieiSbn. 

You 
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You »e tb ineafure, to reckon, to weigh, aind cort\* 
pare. Do noc have recoutfe to force, till you have 
weighed the refiftante; and always take c^re, that 
1^ application of die means Ihall be preceded by an 
eftitiatft of the efieft/ Engage the thild ne^r to 
make any infufficienc, or necdlefs effortSKi If yoii 
accuftom hin^ thus to forefte the effeft of all his mo-. 
ttoiis, and to reftiiy his errors by experience ; is it 
BQft clear, that by the increafe of his adrivicy, he wiU 
impiove the more in judgment? 

Suppofe he is to move a heavy weight ? if he takes 
toolonff a lever, he* will expand tbo much motion; 
if too ftort, he will not have fuffident ftrength : ex- 
perience will fhffw him, how to make ufe of the pro- 
per inftrument. This kind of knowledge does not 
therefore exceed his years. Stippole he is to carry 
a burden ? if he would have one as heat7 as he is 
able to carry, and does not make an eflfay, by raif^ 
ing it from the ground, will noc he be cfbliged to efti- 
mate the weight by the eye ? When he is capable of 
comparing maffes of the fame matter, but of differ- 
ent magnitudes, let him chufe out ^f mafles of the 
iame magnitude, but of different matter ; he will then 
be obliged to compare their ipecific weight. I have 
feen a young man, of very good education, who would 
not believe, till he had tried the experiment, that a 
pail, filled with bits of timber, weighed lefs, than the 
lame veflel full of water. 

Our ferffitlve faculties are not all equally under our 
command. There is one, namely, the touch, which 
is in condnual cxercife, while we ane awake ; its adi* 
vity is diffufed over the whole furface of the body, as 
a conftant guard, to apprize us of every objeft capa- 
ble of annoying us. Hence it is that we acquu-e» 
whether we will or not, the earlieft experience by this 
continual exercife, and, of courie, we have k^ oc- 
cafion to give it any particular improvcmeat* Yet 
we ob&rve, that the blind have a mote aeiiGace ^fid 
^rer touch than vfe; as they are not diire^d by 

the 
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the eye, they find thetnfelves obligjed to ddpetkd en- 
tirely on the touch, for the decifiona with which we 
are furniihed by. vifual perception. How comes it 
then^ that we do not learn, like them, tct Walk in 
the dark, to know thpfe bodies which we are capable 
of reaching, to judge of obje<^s that furroundus> in 
a word, to perform by niglu, and without light; what 
tliey do by day, and without eyes ? So hong as the 
fun is upon our. hemiljphere, we have the advantage 
of them ', in the dark, they are our gukies. Weare 
blind one half of our lives ; .with this difference, that 
thofe who are really deprived of their iigbt# kilow 
how to condu^b themfelves, whereas, we dar^ noc itir 
a (ii^Ie Hep, in the dead of the nights We have, 
lights, you will ^y to me : What I machines fon 
ever ! Who aiTured you, that they will follow you * 
wherever you want them ? For my part, I had rather 
Emilius had his eyes at his fingers ends, than in a 
tallow-chandler's (hop. 

Sucpofe you are mut up in a large buildmg, m the 

xnidcile of. the night, clap both your hands together, 

and by the echo, you will perceive whether the place 

is large or fmall, whether you are in the middle, or 

in one corner. At half a foot from the wall, the air 

bdn^ lefs ambient and more reflected, will afieft your 

face m another manner. Stay where you arc» and 

titm round on every fide, by a finall draught of air^ 

you will be capable of judging, whether the door be 

<»pen. If you are in a boat, you will know by the 

wind, as you feel it blowmg in your face, not. only in 

what diredion you arc going, but whether tt.be a flow 

tir^uick current* Thefe, and a thoufand fuch dl^r* 

▼ations, cannot be well formed but in the n^ht ; for 

how attentive foever we nwy be to them in the open 

day, we (ball be either aflifted, or hindered. by our 

ii^t. So that they muft efcape our notice. Yet here 

we have recourfe neither to our hands, nor to a ftick : 

what a deal of ocular knowledge may therefore be 

acquired by the touch, even without tot^hing any 

thing at all F Ac- 
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Acciiftomyo6r pupil to noAiirnal diverlions. Thi^ 
is an advice of greater importanoe, than would at firft 
be ams^iiiod. Men, and fonietioies animab (19), 
are naturally ftruck with terrpr in the night. Few 
aie exempted from dus tribute, even with the affift^ 
ance of karniBg, reaibn, wit, and courage. I ha?t 
ften reaiboers, firee-thinkers, philofi^ihers, feldiers 
Hititpid as a lion in the day time, tremUe in die 
night lUce women, at the n^ing of a leaf. This ta* 
for is generally attributed to the tales of htnrfesi. 
but it is a miftakei there is a natural caufe for it 
What is that ? The fame that renders the deaf fufpi« 
cious, and the common jpeople fuperftitious, the ig* 
norance of objeds that lurround us, and of what is 
cran£i£ting in our neighbourhood (20). Accuftomed 
to behold things from afar, and to anticipate didr im-* 

preffioos, 

(19) This terror is very manifeft in great fblar eclipfe». 

\zo) Here is snotlier csitfcy extnuiidy weU explained faf s 
philoiopher» whofe writings I often quote, and by whole di(^ 
coveries I am ftill oftener infbudled. 

^* Whenever, by means of particular oircomftances, we can- 
^ not have a jnft idea of the diffauice, and we are uiaqpaUe of 
** jiM^ng of the dijeds, bnt by the ang]e> or father die im»g$ 
'< UR^r which the^r appear to the eye, we aie then a6od^ 
" farily miflaken, in regard to the £ze» or magnitnde of 
^ thofe objefts. Every body muft have ejcperienced* that tra* 
" velline in the night, we take a (hnib, to which we are Bear« 
^ for a large tree at feme diftance, or vic€ nmfa \ in like nan* 
«< ner, if we have no knowledge of the obje^s bnt by tfieir ib^n 
<' and form, and we cannot, bv this means, have any idea oT 
«< the diftance, we maft ftill be miftaken : a fly, that mofed 
«< very fwifUy within a few inches from my eye, wonld, in that - 
«^ €afir# appear like a bird a conitdecable way off ; a hade nk 
<< the middle of a field, and in the attitude^ lor esunpl^ 
*< of a iheep, would appear to us like a large iheep, fo long at 
** we did not know it to be a horfe : l3ut as foon as we come 
«« near enough to^diftieguifli it, we immediately perceive it to be 
*< as big as a horfe, and then we xe£kify our former jadf^*. 
«« ment. 

<< Whenever we find our&lves in a ftranse place, in the ni^it;^ 
•* where we arc incapable of judging of the diftance, and caa- 
*< not difcem tl^p fhape or form .of objefts, becaufe of dw ob- 

••fcttriq^ 
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poeflSons, if my Tillial perception is fufpended^ haw 
can I avoid fuppoling a thouland obje£U» and a chou« 
iand motions capable of hurting me» and a^;gin(l 
ifrliichy it is impolUble for mc to guard ? h^ vain do 

^ fomtft we fliall lie in ixaeja of (JH&xkf immediately inte an 
** error, in regard to our jadgmenT, on every thing we meet. 
«^ TlMcesmeytiutappr^enaon aiid iateraal ftaiv whicli tk^ 
•* MMtrali^ of tnaikind ftel m, % duk meht; Jienot thdk 
«< niffbifttl (pe&e* and gigantic figuits; wkkji b many pretcad 
** to nave beneld. The anfwer comaionly. given to them, is tha( 
** tihofe figures weie in th«r imagination ; yet they might have 
** faeennallyndnaDd Off their eyes: and it iapoflible» they might 
*^ have really oeheld, what they declare themfelves to have feeb | 
^ fer whenever thej are incq^Ue of jitM^ng of the ohjoft, but 
** b]r the angle formed in the eye, it xnnftneceflaril^fc^ow, thal^ 
«< tus unknown objed will magnify and enlarge, lapropdrtion 
** as we ditw nearer towards it. And when the %eaator is ia^ 
•* capaUeof diftiAffnifliingtheobjeft he beholds^ orpfjndguig 
^ ot its diftance, if it appear at &rft a few feet high, when it wa# 
^ at the dillance of twenty or thirty paces. It ought to appear 
<* ieveral fathoms, when it comes to be only a few feet diilant p 
^ which, indeed, mnft afied him with terror and forprize, till at 
^ leoogthhe comes to touch, or toidaftinguik the objed* Poraa^ 
«« fcea as he knows what it is, that fiime obj[ed^ which iqppearect 
*' of a gigantic iLze to him« will faddenly diminifh, and a/Tomo 
** its real maenttnde. But if you avoid, ot dare not approach 
^ it, yoo will fnrely have no other idea of it, than that of the 
^ ima^ formed in the eye, and you mtift really have feeA a ri^* 
^ gaacic ^iiire, or a £«iire formidable from lU fine and make* 
** The piqudice of fpeCtres and appantions, is therefore fonodedl 
** in nature, and didle appearances do not, as philofophers are 
^ apt to think, depend intirely on the imagination." Buffoni, 
JHyf. Niit^ ttm, 6\ p* Z2^ in i jmo. 

1 hate ende»roQred tQ Ihcw in die tegct, how thefe appeannceif 
ift part depend oa the ixnaginatipn ; and withregard to theca.uie,. 
explained m the fore^oin^ paflage, it is obvious, that the habit or 
madice of walking Dy night, ought to enable us to diftingtdfk 
Mofc appearaneee, which the refemblance of ibrmi and tine vAttfr 
of dsftances eive to objects in the ^dark. For when the atzfto- 
iphere is fufikiently clear, to let ns diiUnguiih the ootljnes of oh- 
jefis, as there is a greater interpofition of air at agreater diftance^ 
we cannot, of courfe, have fo diftinft a view t4 thofe ontiines,'. 
as if die objeft weve nearer. Thns habtt is fnffident to ptefervw 
1^ from the error above explained by M« Bufen. fiat whatever 
cxplicanon be adopted, my method is always cfieftnaly and coni- 
£rmcdby experience. 

" * * I know. 
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I know, that I am very fafe in this particulir tpdt i 
I am nocfo fully convinced of it, as ii 1 dillinguifhed 
by my eye; and therefore I have a reafon no>v to be 
dtraid, Which I had hot in the day time. It is trve, 
I know that another body can hardly ad upon mine, : 
"Without fignifying its approach by ibme found or 
other; ahd hence it b^ that I have my ear always at-, 
tentive. At die leaft noiie I hear, and cannpt account 
for, felf-prelervation makes me fuppofe every thing^ 
that can engage 4ne to be u|)On my guard, and of 
courfe evety ming capable of filling nie. with ter« 
ror. 

But fuppofe I hear nothing at all : yet I am not 
eafy ; for I ttlay be Ibrprized in profound filence. I 
muft fuppofe things in the fituatioh they wer^ in be- 
fore, and as they ought ftill to continue ; in fliort, I 
muil fee what I really do not. Thus being forced to 
give a fcope to my itoiagination^ I quickly ceafe to have 
it under my command ; and the means I have ufed to 

;[uiet my mind, only contribute the more to alarm mci 
f I hear a noife, robbers are a coming ; if I hear none, 
I lee fprightS; the care of my prefetvation keeps me* 
awake, and is only a fubje£t of fean My reafon bids 
me have a good heart ; but inftindk is ftronger, and 
fpeaks to me in a different manner. What figni£k^ 
it to believe that I have nothing to fear, if at that dme 
I have nothing to do? 

The difcovery of the cauie of thedifeafe, points oat 
the remedy. In all fubjedts whatever, habit makes 
the imagination flag ; nothing but new objects can 
revive it. In regard to thofe which we behold every 
day, it is not the fancy, but the memory that ad$i md 
this is the realbn of the common axiom, at ahuetis 
non fit puffioy for the paffions afe kindled only by 
fancy's fire. Do not therefore feafbn with a peribn, 
from whom you would remove the horrors of dark- 
nefs ; lead him often into it^ and you may be fure that 
this will be a better remedy, than all the arguments of 
philofophers. Bricklayers and flafifrs do not fifkt 

their 
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their heads reel on the tops of houfes j neither have 
people any fear in the dark, whom cuftom has inured 
to it. 

This is ftill another advantage, in favour of noftur- 
nal amulements ; to render theie of any ufe, they 
cnuft be attended with mirth and gaiety. Nothing is 
lb difnial as darkncfs ; do not therefore immure your 
child in a dungeon. Let him laugh, when he is enter- 
ing a dark place \ let him reibme his laughter, when 
coming out of it \ and whilft he is fherc, let the idea 
of the amufements he has left behind him, and of thofe 
he is going to enjoy, defend him againft thofe airy 
phantoms, which might come to interrupt his di« 
vcrfion. 

There is a ftage of life, at which we begin to gb 
retrograde, even in advancing. I am fenfible I have 
palled that ftage : I am entering as it Were upon an- 
other career. Now I am advanced in life, the hours 
which lie heavy upon my hands, remind me of the 

rlcafures I tafted in my youthful days. As I wax old^, 
become once more a child, and am better pleafcd, 
with rccolleding what I did at ten, than at thirty years 
of age. Reader, thou wilt therefore excufe my draw- 
ing a few examples from myfelf ; for to write thi5 
book as I ought,' I muft he pleafed with my la^ 
bour. 

I boarded at a country clergyman's, whofe name 
was M. Lambercier. There was another boarder in 
the fame family, a coufin of mine, of a much better for* 
tune than I, and refpefted as a fon and heir; for my 
part, being at a diftance from my father, I was looked 
upon as a poor, orphan. My couHn Bernard was an 
errant coward, efpecially in the night. I made myfelf 
fo merry with his frights, that M. Lambercier became 
tired ormy vaunting, and refolved to put my courage 
to the proof. * Accordingly, one night in the autumn, 
when it was very dark, he gave me the key of the 
church'door, and bad me look out for a Bible, which 
had been left in the pulpit. In order to Ibur me on. 
Vol. I. N he 
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he dropped fbme words dbout my booour, which 

deied u impoffible for me to recede. 

I fee off without a light, and even if I had takeii 
one^ perhaps it would have been ib much the woHe* 
I was obliged to jpafs through the church-yard ^ I 
did it gallandy ; for fo long as I was in the open air^ 
1 never felt any nodumal apprehenfions. 

In unlocking the church-door, I heard a kind of 
echo from the roof, which methoughc refembled a huh 
man voice, andbe;^ to dagger my Roman intrejudity^ 
The door being opened, I went in ; but icarce had I 
advanced a few paces, when I ftopt ihort. Obferving 
the great obfcurity, with which mis fpacious builc^g 
was overfpread, I was feized with luch a panic, as 
made my hair ftand on erul «, upon this I drew back, 
and ran trembling out of the church. In the couifr 
yard I met a little d(^, cdled Sultan, whofe careiSb 
revived my fpirits. Alhamed of my flight, I turned 
bacli^ endeavouring to bring Sultan along with mCf 
but he would not follow. I opened the door veiy 
brifldy, and entered the church. But no fooaer wa^ 
I got in, than I was feized again with fuch a irighc, 
that I almdl loft my fenfes \ for though the pulpit 
was on the right hand, and I knew it very well, yet 
having turned about unknown to me, I groped for 
it a long time to the left ; I entangled myteli amoiw 
the benches, and knew not any lonnr wheveaboiKsl 
was \ and not being able to find either the pulpit or 
the door, I was utterly at a lois how to behave. At 
length I reached the door, and gc^ out of the church, 
luliy detefmined never to enter it again by myfel^ 
butintbe<>peoday. 

I came biick as far as the houfe. Juft as I was go- 
ing in, I diftinsuifhed the voice of Mr. Lamberder, 
Jby a loudfitof laufthter. I concluded he wa^ making 
inerry with my adventure, and being alhamed ot 
what had happsned, I hefitatcd fome time be^ire I 
opened the door. . During this interval, I overheard 
Mils Lambercier exprefling great uneafineis about m^ 
3 and 
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Md Uddins ihc ftrvant to take the lanthom ; at die 
lame time I could percdre, that Mr. Lambercier was 
pieparing to come and fetch me himfelf, efcorted bf 
ttiy intrepid coufin, who would aflured]]r have ob*> 
tained the whole honour of this expedition. In- 
fiantly all my terror fuhfided, except that of being 
overtaken bobre I reached the church y I flewbacl^, 
snd without lofing my way, and without groping, I 
teoched the pulpit, went up^ and took the Bible : I 
darted myfelf down like lightning, and in two or 
three ftrtdes I was out of the church, the door of 
which 1 even forgpt to (hut -, then entering the 
loom, quite out of breath, I flung the Bible on the 
fable, quite feared and aghaft; yet my heart beating 
with joy, for having prevented the fuccour intended 
me* 

I fliall be afked, whether I have drawn this fketch 
as a mode] for imitation, and as an example of the ala« 
Ciity I require in this ibrt of exercife ? not at all ; but 
I give it only as a proof, that nothing ir more apt to 
encourase a peribn who is afraid of darknefs, than to 
hear acmarfiil company in a neighbouring apartment. 
I Ihotttd b^ g^ad, it infteid of amufmg yourielf with 
your pupil only, a number of goodnatured children 
were aflemblea together every evening j and not fent 
faito the dark at firft ftparately, but in company ; nor 
any of them ventured absolutely alone, till you are 
peneftly aflurcd beforehand, that they will not be 
nTightened. 

1 cannot think of any thing fopleafant and fb ole* 
ftrf, as thofe entertainments, provided they are pro- 

rly managed. I fhoatd form a kind of labyrinth 
a large hall, with tables, chairs, and icreens. 
Amidft the windings of this labyrinth, I ihouid put 
dght or ten empty boxes, and another as like as 
poffible, filled with fweetmeats ; I Ihouid defcribe in 
c6nci&, but plain terms, the place ^here the^x of 
fiveetmeats lay ; I (hould ^ve (wih a diredion, as 
would entbfe paribus,, more attwtive and kis giddy 

N 2 than 
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jthan children, to find it out (^i) ^ then m^ng ibfr 
little rivals draw lots, I would fend them all iliccef- 
ively, till tht valu^Ie box was found, the difficulty 
of which I fhould take care to increafe, in proportion 
o their dexterity. 

Imagine to yourfelf a young Hercules returning 
with the box in his hand, quite proud of his expedi*? 
tion. The box is fet upon the table, and opened witli 
great ceremony. I hear' loud peals of laughter, th? 
ihouts of the joyous little band ; when, inftead of thp 
dainties they expected, they find nothing but a May^ 
bug, a fnail, a bit of coal,, an acorn, a turnip, Qt 
ifome fuch thing, laid in great prdec upon mofs oc 
cotton. At other times, you may hang up fome toy^ 
or other, upon a part of the wall that has been ncwljf 
whitc-wafhed j and bid them fetch it, without touch? 
ing the wall. The boy that brings it, if he has failed 
in the condition, will immediately betray his want of 
dexterity, by a white fpot on the tpp of his hat, oi^ 
his fhoe toe, on the fkirt of his coat,, Cf his flecve^ 
This is fufficient, and perhaps inore than fufficicnt^ 
to convey an idea of this fort of amufemcnt. If \ 
mu& tell you all, I would not advife you to readthi% 
work. " .' 

How great the advantages,, which a perfon educat- 
ed in this manner, will have over others? His f^et be^ 
ing accuflomed to tread firm in the. dark, and his hands^ 
cxeEcifed in. the contadi: of alL the fjirrounding bodies*, 
he wiir penetrate with cafe into the thi'ckefk obfcurity. 
His imagination being full of the no&ucaal fports 
vf his youthi^will not receive any impreflfon or ter*- 
ror.v If he thinks he hears loud fits of laughter^ inffarad 
of imputing them to fjpirits or hob-Koblins, he will fup-. 
pofe them to come from fuch as nis former compa*. 
Dions i if his fancy runs upon an ailembJy, It will not 

(21) In order to exercifc tlicir attention, never talk to them of 
any thing, but what they have a pfefent intereft to hear ; efpc- 
ciallv avoid aU prolixity ; ipeak not an idle word. On the other' 
hana,iet j:oiir dife o nr fe be dear of ail ohfcurity and ^aivoaitjoa*. 

be 
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.beraiK)6himal meeting of witches, but that in his go-' 
Tcmor*s apartment. As the night will revive none bur 
dieariid ideas m his mind, it will not be a fubjed of 
horror to him ; inftead of dreading, he will wiflx for' 
it. If he is called upon to engage in a military ex-' 
pedition, he is ready at. any hour, cither by him- 
felf, or with his corps. He will enter the camp of 
Saul, and traverfe it without miftaking his way ; hcl 
will penetrate to the king^s tent, without difturbing 
any body, and return unperceived. If you want 
to carry off Rhefus's horfes, apply to him, and he 
will do your bufinefs. Among perfons educated in a 
different manner, it will be diiHcult to find an 
Ulyffcs. 

I have fcen people, who endeavoured to accuftom 
children to be afraid of nothing in the night, by 
coming upon them unawares. This is a very bad ex- 
pedient, and produftive of an effeft quite contrary 
to that intended, for it only renders them more timo- 
rous. Neither reafon nor habit are capable of 
majpng a perfon eaiy in regard to prefent danger, 
with the degree and fpecies of which he is wholly un- 
acquaineed: nor with refpeft to a lurpriie, the effeft' 
of which he has often experienced. Yet, how are 
you to guard your pupil againft the Jike accidents ? 
The bcft advice, I think, that could be given him on 
that fubjcft, would be as follows. You are then, I 
Ihould &y to my Emilius, in the cafe of a juft de-, 
fence ; for the aggreflbr does not fufferyou to judge,- 
whether he intends you jgood or harm *, and as he has 
taken his advantages, you are not even fafe by flight. 
Therefore you muft pluck up your courage, and be' 
furc tofeize the perfon, who furprizes you in the night, 
whoever he be, -it does notTignify-, hold him fall i" 
and if he offers to ftir, pummel him well, be not 
fparing of your blows, and let him fay or do what- 
ever be will, do not l^go your hold, till you know- 
who he i$; the dilcovery will probably inform you," 
that you Imd no great icafoh to be afraid*, and thisF 
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manner of treating your wag^ will naturally prevent 
them from repeating the joke. 

Notwichftanding the touch ia of all our fenfes applied 
to mod frequent ufe, yet its deciHons, as 1 haire al'*^ 
ready obferved, are the moft rude and imperfeft i the 
reafon of this i>, we conftanrly intermix it with the 
fenfation of fight, and as tlie eye reaches its objeft 
quicker than the hand, the mind generally forms its 
judgment, independently of the latter. But lo make 
amends for this, the determinations of the touch are 
more certain, by reafon that they are more coDfined ; 
for as they do not extend ib far as the band, they redi« 
fy the blunders of the other fenfes, which fly at di* 
ftant objefts, that arc fcarely perceptible, whereas dio 
perceptions of the touch are all performed with ctr^ 
tainty. Befides, if we pleafe to add the mufcular 
force to the action of the nerves, we fliaU unite, by 
means of a fimultaneous ienfation, the judgment of 
weight and folidity to that of temperature, magni* 
tude, and figure. Thus the touch, bcmg the moft 
inftruilive of all the ienfes, in regard to die Unpref- 
iion, which extraneous bodies are cajpabk of making 
on ours, its fenfations are of moft m:quent ufe, and 
more inomediately convey to us the knowledge necef* 
fary for our prefervation. 

As the exercife of the touch fui^lies the feniatk>n 
of feeing, why fliould it not Itkewiie ferve inftead of 
that of hearing, at leaft to a certsun d^;fte, flnoe 
founds excite vibrations, fenfible to thetoiKk, in fo* 
norous bodies ? Laying your hand on the bo^ of a 
violoncello, you may diftinguiOi, without tne aid 
either of the eye, or of the ear, only by dte maimet 
of the vibration, whether the found die wood pN>di^ 
ces be grave br acute, whether it oomea from the 
treble firing or the bale. Let the fenfes be accuftom* 
ed to thefe differences, and I make w> doubt but 
in time we may acquire (o exquifite a toodi, as t^ 
diftinguifh an cntijie a!r by your fingen. Now dut 
being fuppofed> it is wiy clcsr you may conv«rio 
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vUh a^kaf man by mu5c ; for the founds and tunes 
being no lefs fufceptible of regular comUnations than 
^itictilate words, they may w taken m like nuuiner' 
ior the elements of Ipeech. 

There are fome exercifts which take off the edge 
of the toQch, and tender that fenfe more obtufe ; o«* 
diera, 00 the contrary, give it a Iharpnefs, by n^kh 
k becomes more fine and delicate. The former^ 
acUinga great deal of modon and force to the con-^ 
cinual intpreflion of hard bodies, render the (kin 
rough and caUous, and diminiih the natural feeling! 
the latter, are fuch as vary this fame fenfation, by a fre- 
quent and gentle contaA, tn fuch a manner, that the 
mind, attentive to the impreflions inceflantly repeated; 
acquires the facility of judging of their feveral niodifi- 
cauons. This difference is very ienfibie in the ufe of 
mufical irtftruments : the rou^ touch of the vio* 
kmceik>, of the counter-bale, or even of the violin^ 
hardensthe ,finjp;ers ends, though it renders them more 
pliant. The imooth touch of the harpfichord, ren* 
ders ^m equally fupple, and more fenfible at the fame 
lime; anid therefore deferves die preference of the 
other. 

The (kin Ihould be inured to the impreflions of the 
w, and be able to bid defiance to every alteration of 
weather ; for it is that which defends all the reft of 
ffoe body. Except in this cafe, I would not have the 
band become hardened, by being too fervilely api^ 
^ed toithc fame kind of labour, nor the ikin, bV 
ffrawinff callous, lofe that exquifite fenfation, whicn 
fcts us k|^w what are the bodies over which }t palfes, 
and, acc^ing to the particular kind of contact* 
ibmetimctl^ft^uiihea by (he flighteft t»uch in the 
dark, i i'^ ^ 

Why AoqU my jnipil be always obliged to cover his 
feet with ^ehide «» an ox ? Where wouW be the harn^ 
^ he woiQ ta^ make ufe qf his own fkin, in cafe of 
4)eceflicy ? h is befMd ail doubt, that the delicacy of 
ihe fkiBy in^^iis part of 1^ body, can be of no man- 
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ner of liennoe, and majrofoen. prove ticiy prgudiciAL 
Wheathe inhahicants. of Geneva were roufed in the 
4iead of a wincer-night,: b^ the alarm, of the enemy^ 
Who had fcaled die walls of the town, they found thor 
^uOcets.muchfooner than their fhoes. If they had 
not been a^le to walk barefoot, who knows, but Ge^ 
^cva would have been taken ? 

Let man be always armed againfl unfoieleen acci* 
dents. Let Emilius run about, in the morning with 
his naked feet, at all ieaibns within doors,. and in the 
garden ; fo.far from rebuking him for it, I ihall imi- 
tate his example, only I will take care to keep bits of 
broken glafs out of his way, I ihall prefendy have 
occafion to treat of his manual labour and diverfions.; 
as. for the reft, let him learn to take every ftep that 
is capable of favouring the different evolutions of the 
body ; let hjra throw himfelf into all the attitudes* 
confif^eat with an eafy and firm pofition \ Jet him 
know how to leap and jump, to climb up a tree, to 
get over a wall ; let him always be mafter of his equi* 
librium ; let all his modons and geilures be regulated 
by. the laws of gravity, long before he knows any 
thing of ftatics. By the manner of retting his foot 
^n the ground, or his body on his leg, he ought 
•4to feel whether it be well. or ill placed, A firm 
itxead is ever graceful ; and the .moft Jfteady poftuies 
are alfo the moft elegant. Were I a dancing-mafter, 
J ihoifid not run into all the monkey's tricks of Mar* 
eel (22), which may do well enough for the coantry 
where he performs them j but inftcad of employing 

(2a) A celebrated daiJciog-mafter at Paris» who knowing the 
people he had to deal with, over-adled his part, with a crafty dc- 
' £gn ; and ralfed his art to a degree of importance, which ibme 
people pretended to find ridiculous^ though in the main he was 
.jrreatly refpeftcd for it. There is another inHanbe of the like 
kind in a proiefiion, equally frivplous ; we fee a comedian affeA*' 
ing importance, and ailing the fool, and the fcheme has fucceed- 
€d. This method is fare to do in France. Real abilities, with 
more fimplicity and lefs afTurance, (land no chance of making u 
fortune. Mcdeily there is a virtqe £t only for foots* 
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my pupil incefiantly in cutting capers^ Iftould lead 
him CO the foot of a rock i there I would fhew him 
wliat attitude he was to take, how he was to bear his 
body, and how to hold his head, what movement he 
was to make, in what manner he was to fix, now his 
toou and now his hand, in order to fkip along the 
craggy paths, and to leap from one peak to another, 
now mounting, now defcending. I (hould rather make 
bim emulate a roe-buck, than a dancer at the opera. 

The touch confines its operations to the circum- 
ference of .the individual^ but the %ht extends 
its ienfations to a far wider compais. 1 his is what 
renders the latter fo liable to deception ; for with a 
iingle glance^ a man takes in one half of the horizon. 
In this gceat variety of fimultaneous fenfations, and 
of judgments excited by thole ienfations, how is it 
poiiible not to be fometimes miflaken ? The fight, 
therefore, is the mofl defedlive of all our fenfes, mere- 
ly from its being the moil extenfive ; and as it con- 
iiderably precedes all the reft, its perceptions are too 
quick, and too extenfive, for them to rectify. Be* 
fides, we have need of the very deceptions of per- 
^£Uve, to come at the knowledge of extenfion, and 
to compare its parts. Were it not for falfe appear- 
ances, we fhould fee no deepnings in painting ; wer« 
it not for the gradations of magnitude and fliade, we 
ihould not be able to eflimate any diflance, or rather, 
there would be no diftance in regard to us. Take two 
xxecs of equal fize, if one of them a hundred yards dif- 
Xant, (hould appear as large and as diflindt as the other, 
which is only at the dillance of ten yards, we fhould 
place them fide by fide. Were Ve to perceive all 
obje^, according to their real dimenfions, we fhould 
diftinguifh no fpace at all, and every thing would 
appear to be jufl under our eye. 

To judge of the magnitude and diftance of objefls, 
the fcnfe of feeing ha? but one meafure, naniely, the 
angle they form in the eye ; and as this is a fim- 
ple tfkCt of a compound c^uie, the judgment it 
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indis^ ut tomake^ rlonreb each pirtieular cavde 
undetermined, 0t mud needs be defeftive. For 
how fliall Ib6 able todiftingui(h by the eye, whe- 
ther the angle, whkh makes me fee one objeft 
fmaller than the other, proceeds from this firft objtd 
being really fmaUer, or from its being at a greaser 
diftance ? 

We muft therefore, on this occafion, purfue a me* 
thod quite OMHrary to the foregoing ; tnftead of 
making ufe bf a fin^ fenfation, we (hould unite 
cbem ; we fhould aftertain dte one by the oAer ; we 
fhould fiibmit the vifuat to the ta&ile organ ; and in 
Ibme meafure check the impetuofity cf the former, 
by the flow, rc^lar pace of the latter. For wane q£ 
adhering to thil rule, our eftimates are very maccurate. 
We have no precifion in the glance of an eye, to judge 
of heights, lengths, depths, or diftances ; and a proof, 
that it is not fo much a defeft of the ofgan, as of itl^ 
uie, is that land funreyofs, architedta, mafbns, pain^ 
ters, form in general a much better judgment bf 
the eye than we, and eftimate the meafures of extend 
fion more exa&ly. The reafon is^ by the exerdfe of 
their profeffion, they acquire an experience, which 
we negieA to attain ; and thus they are enabled to t^ 
move the ambiguicy of the angle, by the^^)earafioei 
attending it, which determine the relation of the two 
caufes of that angle, in regard to them, witii greater 
fSxadnefs. , -^. 

Children eafily engage in whatever fets the body in 
motion without conft^nt There are a thou&nd 
ways, by which you may prevail on them to mea-* 
fure, to know> and to eftimate diflanees. Yonder 
is a very high cherry-tree, how Ihall we do to ga- 
ther the fruit? Will the ladder in the barn <te^ 
I behold a very large ftream, how fhall we contrive lo 
get over it ? Will one of the planks in the court do 
to lay a-crofs it ? We want to fifli out of our win« 
dows, in the moat forrounding the houiir ; of what 
length muft our line be? Ifliouldbegladtoputupa 
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fwin^ng-cofd between thofe two trees} howiMny 
yards will it require ? I was told, riiat in the dcher 
hooky OBT apartment will be fire and twenty feet 
fi]oare ; do you think that will do ? Will it be larger 
than this ? We aie very hungry, yonder are two vil- 
lages, which of them Ihall we reach the Iboneft^ to 
get a dinner ^ &C. 

I once had occafion to inculcate the pra6Hce of 
running, to an indolent youth, who was inclined nei* 
ther to this, nor to any other eaeerciie, though he had 
been defigned for the army : he was periuaded, by 
feme means or other, that a perfbn of his rank and 
fortune ought neither to know nor to do any thing, 
and chat his noble i>irth was to ferve him inftead of arms, 
and l^;s, as well as every kind of merit. To make 
fucha young gentleman afwift-footed Achilles, even the 
aUNcy of Chiron would have fcarce fufficed« Thedif- 
icul^ was fo much the greater, as I would abfolutdy 
lay h^ under no reftraint. I had deprived myfelf of 
the rig^t of exhortation, of promiies, emulation, and 
the ambition of making a figure : how then fliould I 
be^able to excite him to run, without faying a word ? 
so mn myielf, would not have been fo fure a way, 
and rtioreover, would have been attended widi incon- 
weniency. Befides, I had in view to render this ex- 
erciie a nmtter of inftrudion to him, to the end* that 
the operadons of the body might go hand in hand 
widi thoie of the mind. I will (hew you the method 
i IbOowed. 

As I generally went out a walking with him in the 
aAemoon, I Ibnietimesput into my pocket a couple of 
cakies, of a particular lort, which he was vaftly fond 
of ^ we eat each of us our cake, during the walk 
(^3), and returned veiy well fatisfied. One day, 
peiteiviog I had duee cakes, (he could have made a 

fliift 

f a3) A walk ia die fields, ai you will prejeady be. The pub- 
lick wdks in mat towns are dangaoof to children of DOth 
feiCCB, There mey learn be vain, and to defirc being taken 
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fliift to eat fix of thern, .without any iafOnvcnie^oyi;' 
he dilpatchcd his work with the utrnpft^expeditiocu- 
in order to a(k me for the third. No, lai4 U I 
ihould like to eat it myielf, or we might ihare it be-*^- 
tweenus; but I had m.uch rather, that thofe. two? 
little boys you fee yonder were to run a ra?e for it. J, . 
called them to us,fiiewed them the cake, and propoii^fL 
the condition. They defired nothing better. The caj^e . 
was laid on a large ftone, which lerved for the goal^) 
The career was marked ; we went, an4 fat, do^i\» 
and, at a fignal given, the boyjs fct off: the vidtor-. 
frized the cake, and devoured it without mercy* ia. 
thcprelence of the fpeftatore and his competitor. 

This amufement was much beaer than th^. 
cake, but did not take at firfl. Yet I .was not dif- 
couraged; nor did I grow impatient; the educating of ^ 
children is a profeffion, in which you muft have the^ 
ikill to lofe time, in order to gain it. As. we con-. 
tinued our walks, I often put three cakes into my,, 
pocket, fometinies four, and now and thrn there was 
one, nay fometimes two, for the runners. If the. 
pri7e were not confidcrable, thofe who contended . 
for it would not be ambitious j the boy who won 
it was clapped and huzza'd ; and every thtng^ ; 
went on in great order. To occafion fome variety,; 
and to render the contention more intereftiiifl^ I 
chalked out a longer courfe, and admitted (everal 
competitors. No fooncr were they entered the Uftt , 
than the different people, who happened to be paf- 
fin^.that way, flopped to fee them ; by loud flnnits 
and clapping of hands, they were fpurr^d on % and- 
now and then I faw my young gentleman fiart,..and]. 
rife up, nay make a loud fiiout, when, one of thigt^ 
boys was ready to overtake or to outrun (he other ; in 

notice of ; it is in the gardcni of Luxembourg, of the Thuil- 
leries, and efpecially in thofe of Palais Royal; that the youn^ 
people in Paris ac<juire thofe foppiih and. impcFtii^ent sirs, vrhicn 
render them fo ridiculous^ and contemptible to all fiorope. 
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ihOfC, it feemed to him> as. if he wereaflifiiQg at the 
Olympic games. 

But the contenders had Ibmetimcs recourfe to foul 
vkj ; they would hold one anocher, or do fomething, 
to fupplant their antagonift, by putting (tones, or 
feme other ftumbUng-block^ in each other's way. Thift 
a&brdcd me a juil pretence to feparate them, and to 
make them let out from different ftarting-f^lacea^ 
though equally diftant from- the goal. Tr^ reader 
will prefendy fee into the riafon of this precaution^ 
for I muft enter into every particular, in treating of 
das important affair. . 

Tired at length of being wstnefs to fuch a con- 
fumptton of cakes, for which he had fb great an in- 
clination himfelf, my young mafter began to furmize^ 
that to be fwift-footed might be of Ibmc advanuge : 
and feeing that he had two legs, as well ^ other 
boys, he began to make an elTay in private. I prc^ 
tended not to obferve him in the kaft ^ bvit found 
that mv ftratagem had fucceeded. Whea he thought: 
Umfell able to carry his point (and I perceived nis 
drift, even before he knew it himfelf ) he aSie^ted to 
imporcune me for the cake that was lefc^ I refused 
to^ve it ; he infilled upon it ; and at length he 
Gad to me, in a pet. Well then, put it on the 
ftone^ mark the ground, and we fhallfee. • # ; • . • 
So! laid 1 fmiling, does fuch a gendeman as you 
know how to run ? You will only get a^ greater • 
appetite, but nothing to facisfy^it. Piqued at my 
nuUery, he laboured hard, and won the prize, ^ 
much the more eafily, as I had fliortened the lilt, 
and taken care to keep the belt runner Diit of the 
way. This firft Ikp having fiicceeded, /you may 
eafily judge I found no difficulty in keepixig him in 
play. He foon took £6 great a liking to this o^er* 
cife, that, alt favour apart, he was almoft fure » 
beat my blackguard boys, at runni^ng,. how long for 
ever the career^ - \ 
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The obtaining icf^tbii advantage pniduced tiiOdi», 
ivhich bad never entered my thougim. When ke 
obtained die prite but feidom, he eai: k generally by 
bknklf. in the lame manner as hit rivals } bcit^ by 
frequent vidtprics, he became geherous^ Md ofrni 
divided the ipoils among the vanquiflied. This af> 
folded me a moral obfervatkm, and thereby I learned 
she true principle of geMfoffty. 

Aa I continued to mark the (tarting-phices, oil 
difierent fpou of gmond, I made the dilances tme- 
sjual, unknown to him i fo that the boy who had a 
ionger fpace to run, lay under a vifibledifadrantag^^ 
but diough I let my pupil take* his choice, he never 
knew how to avail himielf ef this favbiQrri>le cif* 
cumflanoe. Without troubling his head about #ie 
diftanct, he always preferred thefmootheft way; ibtiiat 
1 had it in my power to make him either win or k^ 
the prize, jvA as I pleaied \ an artifice which proved 
conducive to more ends than one. Nevertbefefe, as 
I intended he fhould perceive the difference, I endear 
iroured to make him fenfibleof it > but, though ^ 
indotenc at other dmes, he was lb vivacious- ki his 
fpcftM^ and had fo litde<liffidence of me^ that I IM 
all the difficulty in the world to make him pertid^ 
I tricked him* At length I compaiKd it, notwidi* 
ftanding aU his giddineft : and he reproach^ me utiA 
ic I made anfwer, *^ What feafon have you to com« 
«* plain? In making you a prefem, am not I at Tiberfy 
^ to annex what condition I pleafe to it ? Who coat^ 
^ petsyoosoiwi? Didlever promiieyoe, that Ae 
^ RToand ihould be equal i Have not you fMk 
^ choioir? Take the Aon»(i, no body hinders- yott^i 
^ bun 4o not yoti perceirve, that it is you I favour'^ 
^ and dmc the inequality you comphmi of, is erdi^ 
^ 40 ymr 4dvantage, if you know how to mate 
^ tSbciiMl^ This waa very clear; be could not 
but tuidesftand ic^ and to make a dioice of dk 
^und, he was obliged to look more narrowly kfta 
ic Atfirft he would £un meafure itby paces % but 
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thia iort ef tEOtfure Moong children is not only oe* 
diout, txiC vailly defe&ivo i beftdes, I bethought 
myfdUf of muldpiying the mccs-the ftme day^and then 
(he amufenient becomkig a kind of paffion, he was* 
$o€ty to lofe that time 10 meafuring the ground^ 
irhich had been intended fer performing the courfe; 
The macity pf boys does not at all i^ree with fudi 
delays : he exercifed himfelf in taking a better fur* 
vey, and making a beti^r eftimace of the diftasce by 
^ eye. I had very little diffieulty then to continue^ 
aind to improve tlw ta&e. At length, after a few 
months aqpenaient, during which he cone£led ibme 
pf his errors, he became fo pet^tcfc in hb vifual eiiti* 
ipat^ that whenever I talked to him of placing a 
cake on fome diftant object, he was almoft as fuie 
^ one glance of an eye, as a furveyor by his chain* 
:. The fighc being, of all the fenfes, dm from which 
•the judgmeati 0f the mind are l^s o^ble of be* 
W^ ieparated* a great deal of time is lequifite to Jeam 
^»t percqiti0n } the fenfe of ieeing muft have been 
JpQg compared to that of feeling, in order to ac* 
ifumm the former to make an exad tcpon of figures 
jpipd diftances.: without the touch, or progreffive 
foecion, the moft piercingeye whatever would never 
be able, to give us an idea of extenfion. The whole 
HQiverie would be only a point m regard to an oyfter; 
neither would it £q)pear any thing larger tx> that oyfter^ 
were it <ven to be animated by an human ibuL . It is 
merely by dku; of walking, feeling, rsdkoningi mea- 
fiiring, that we. learn to eftimoite dimenfioos* But if 
fiR^ wefe always to take meafure, the organ, depend^* 
log on the inftrument would acquire no JTsftnefs of 
pcroepcion. Njeither muft the ch^ make h fudden 
Iranfilion from Aieafure to estimation ; he fhoukfxoDti-^ 
Uie fo compaie by parts what he is incapable of opnt* 
paring d\ cogetbor t then to exad aliquot parts, letJbim 
illbfticute otmrs formed by .eflimation;.and,.iftftead 
«f^] ways applying the meafure with his hand, he moft 
life himt^ jCO app^ it only by the eye., rlijbould be 
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pleafed that his £rfl: opmsions weit afoertahied by 
real admeafurement, to the end chat lie mighc be cor** 
redted of his errors, and if any falfe appearaooe ftiH 
remained in the otigaii) he ihould learn to re&ify it by 
his judgment* Thens are natural itieafurcs, which^ave 
much the lame in all places^ as a man's pace or ftcp^ 
the extern of his arms, or bis ft^hire^ &c. - When a 
child eftimaoes the hdghcof a^floor, his goverDorniaf 
ferve him for a fathom v if ^heeftimates a.fteepis» he 
will fettle the height by the rate or proportion df 
the houfes. If he wants to know how many leagues 
It is to a placet let him reckon the hours ia walking 
it ; and take particular care, that nothing of aU thia 
ihali be done for him by otherSy but let him do ic 
himfdf, . : . ^ 

A man cannot learn to form a right jodgmetit of 
the exteniion and magnitude of bodies, without ao* 
quiring at the fame time a knowledge of their figunes; 
and even without learning to imitate them: for, ia 
the main, this imitation abfolutdy depends on tbd 
rules of peripeiftive only, and it is impofllble to efti<4 
mate an extenfion from its appearances, withouo 
having fome notion of thole rules. Children are greit 
imitators, and therefore thiey all endeavour to draw ; 
I fhould be pleafed that my pupil learned this art, not 
merely on account of the art itfelf, but to acqutie a 
good «ye and a fopple hand : in general, it is of very 
little innportance, whether he Knows fiich a p«rti« 
cular tfxercife, provided he acquires that peHpicadtv 
of uhderftanding, and jollity of body, for which 
that e^erclfe is intended. I fhould therefore trim 
care not to let him have a drawing*mafter, dot 
would mve him only copies to inucste^ and not tec 
him dengn from originals } I infift upon his having 
no other mafter than nature, and lio odier mem 
than the real obje^. I am reived he ihali have bis 
eye on the very original^ and not on the paper thac 
rcprefehtsit; hb' AkUI ftieteh a'houie ftom a reil 
ibufva'tfeeTrdnTti tree, a human figure from a 
^*^- *- - man. 
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milk, b^At knd diat he nay ufe himfelf to make i 
tarcAi) fixryiey of bocfiei, attdof thtir difltrent ap 
l^etfaiiees,* ^ iipt to miftake ^fe cdpies for reaf 
Imitadois* . I (hall ev6tt difluade bifti ffottl drawing 
naj Ikeccb bf tnetsorjr, dufito die absence of the 
Dbjefts, till, by. ftcquenc pbiefVatian, their ^xad 
fi^irei are (btsngljrittpriaced in his imagination ; kit 
he ihdald happed to fd>ftttuee odd finc4fticaJt form^ 
fcr the trufe reprefeatatloii of things, and lofe all 
knowledge of prdpoftions^ together il^ith e^erj^relifh 
0f the beaudies oTnatUie. 

lank HOC ignorant, that proedsdiilg ih this man: 
.kier, he will long be a dawter. Without performing 
any thiiig vorihy of notice ; that it will be fome 
time befotc he learfns fhe elc&ance of Contours, and 
the delicate tooch of the matter ; perhaps he nevef 
will attain the faculty of difeeming die effeds of co^ 
lours, or the true tafte for deflgA» But, op the odiet 
kuidt he will certainly acquire a nicer eye, a fteadiec 
hand^a knowledge, of the true reUdons of magnttudi 
and figl^e between animals, plants, and natural bo< 
dies $ and a much quicker experience of the dc^ 
cepdpnofperJfaedlive. This is exaftly the thing I 
wanted ; my intennon being not fo much that he 
ihould know how fO imitate, ^ to diilinguiih the ob^ 
jeAs ; I had much rather he ihewed me the herb 
bear's foot, than give an elegant drawing ctf the fo- 
liate of a capital 

In this^ however, as in every other e*crcife, t 
6at>ot pretend^, that my pupil (hould enjoy It all td 
Mknielf. I would render ir (till more agreeable to 
hiffi, iiy particit)attng with him every time* I aol 
not ^ his havi^ any other rival tmt myfeHf ; but t 
intend tt> be conftandy his rival, and without relax> 
kooD or rfflc i this will be an encouragement to hiH 
fladies, without Occalioning any jealoufy betwixt us. 
1 Ihall t\ke the crayon J^ tt be did, and ufe It 
at firft 10 As bungling a manner ai he. Though 
1 were an~ Apdit^g I ihall ihew my&lf a mere 
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dawber. lH(hall be|^ wkh flccp:hiag out tbe Bmm 
of a man, eza^^y ^kt the dawbing o( a Icbooin^oi 
agaihft a walli $i b^r for e^h kg and ann» and th^ 
fingprs thicker than the arm. Aiter ibme time is 
clapied, we fhall both of us perceive this dlfpropor- 
iion ^ and obferve that a leg tUs ibme thicknels, that 
this thicknefsis not throi^out theiamej that the 
arm ha; its determined length, tn regard to the bodjt 
ice. During this coude, I Ihall keep cloie by m'y 
£mi]h]s ; or, if I g^ the ftart of him, the difierence 
fliall be 6> inconfiderdde, that he wtSI always find it 
an eafy matter to orertake, and often to furpafs me. 
Being provkled with colours and.p^ncils^ we (lu^ 
endeavour to instate the colouring of objed^, with 
their whole appearance^ as welLas their make and 
iEgure ; we fliall colour, paint, and dawb^ but» ev^ 
in our dawbbgs, we ihall copy from naturey aqd coar 
ilantly afl under the eye of that accurate mafter. 
. We were at Ibme lofs for want of ornaoneiHs to 
pur rooms, and now we have found plenty. J order 
our drawings to be framed, and handfom^Iy ^lazed^ 
to the end that they may be retouched no more, and 
feeing them remain' in the liquation we left theiiit 
each of us may be engagjcd to finifh his with the ut- 
molt precifion. I hang them in order round the 
jroom, each defign repeated twei^ or thirty times^ 
and each copy ihewing the progrefs of the author, 
from the' firft Ikctch of a fhapelefi fronts to the 
draught of the elevation, when its front, ks pro- 
Ble, ita fhades, are all in the exafteil pppportiom 
.The defigns iii thefe different gradations muft be ^- 
tereiting to our^lves, entertaining to others, and a 
*fure means to excite our emulation. The firft, that 
js, the coarfeft of thefe defigns, I fhfiU put into 
gilt frames, capable of ietting them off with the high- 
cfl lufbrc ; but when the imitation be,comes more tka&p 
arid the defign is really good, I fhall only be at the 
expence of a black J&aine ; for it needs no other or* 
..nanjent than Jrleiri,.and it would be a pity that the 
,. ' * richflc& 
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fldmefe <if tlie bordcnn^ ftouid divide the attention 
ddcnrcd by the objcft. Thus we both afpiie to the 
honour of a plain bordering ; and whetl one of us 
has a mind to undervalue t)ie odi6Ps drawing, he coir- 
<iemns it to a frame biautifulfy gilt. Some day or 
edier perhaps thofe fraifies will become proverbial ; 
and we {Jialfbe furprized at the creat number of men^ 
who dd this juftice to themfefves, by embellifhing 
their wdtks with liich pompous ornaments. 

I obferved that geometry was not fuited to the ca- 
pacity of children 5 but it is our own fault. We do 
not perceive, that theif method and ours are differ- 
ent > and that what becomes the art' (rf* realbning in 
regand to us, Ihould be, with refpeft to them, the 
art of feeing* Inftead of giving thim our method, 
it would be much better for us to adopt theirs ; fat 
our manner of learning geometry depends as much 
on fiincy as on rcafon. When once the propofition is 
laid down, we imagine the demonftradon ; that is, we 
^endeavoufto find from whatpropofirion alreadv known 
the other j$ inferred ; and out of all the coniequences 
that may be drawn from luch a propofidon, we muft 
pitch upon that exaftJy in queftion. 

In <his manner, even the ftriftcft realbner, unlefs 
he be a man of invention, muft ftop fliort- And 
what follows f Inftead of teaching us to inveftigate 
iht demtjhftrations, the mafter diftates them to u$ ; 
inftead of .making ys learn to reaibn, he reafons for 
us, iarid only exerafes our memory. 

MdkC^our figures exa6t, combine, and place 
IhcWi'bpe upon another ; examine their relations, 
and yop will find out the whole of elementary geo- 
TO^tly, by proceeding from one obfervation to ano- 
ther, %ithbut minding definitions or problems, or 
BftjiUhcr theoretic forms of demonftration. For .my 
-part, I do not pretend, that my Emilius fliaH learn 
'.«pmetry of me^ but I of him ; I (hall look out 
tor the relations, and he will fincf them i which he 
. may do from my manner of ifivelHgafion. For in- 
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ftancct initead of making ufe of a compafi to dnur 
a tircle, I (hall mark it with the end of ^ da&A 
turning on a pirot. After this, when I wane to 
compare the radii to one another, EmiUus will laugh 
at me, and give me to underftaud that the iam^ 
thread, sdways extended, cannot trace unequal di* 
fiances. 

If I want to mealure an angle of fixt7 dcgj^ccs^ 1 
defcribe not a fegment only, but an entire circie ; for 
with children, we are never to fuppoie any thing, 
I find, that the feffmept bounded by the two fides of 
the angle, is the fixth part of the circle. .After this, 
keeping to the fame center, I deicribe aaother circle 
much larRec, and I find that this fecond fegment is al- 
£9 the fixm part of its circle : I defcribe a third coa- 
centric circle, and fa go on with others, meafuring 
the angle on each, till Emilius, amazed at my fhipi- 
.dity, informs me, that whether the arch be large or 
final!, the fame angle will aWays be the fixth part of 
a circle, &c. You fee we are almoft arrived at the 
uie of the protrador. 

To prove that the three angles of a triangle arc equal 
to two right angles, it is ufual to defcribe a circle; on 
the contrary, I take care that Emilius fhall obferve 
this, fisft of all, in the circle itfelf, and then I aflc 
him, whether, if the circle were taken away, and the 
right lines were permitted to ftand^ die angjes^would 
remain ftill the umc. 

The prefent cuftom is to negle& the nicety of fi^ 
gures ; they fuppoie it in the demonfbatioB* On the 
contrary, my pupil and I (hould never concern oof * 
felves atx>ut demonftradons. Our principal buisneis 
would be to draw lines, very exa£): and uniform i to 
make » perfedfc fquare^ or a very found circle. To 
prove the ezadneis of the figure, we fhould ntaminc 
it by all its fenfible properties, and this would affiood 
us an opportunitv of making new difcoverics every 
day. We fhould fold the two halves of a circle in 
the line of its diameter, and thofe of a fquare in tbft 
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of im (fiagoaal ; we flifoukl compare our two figures, 
and fie wbech^ there be an eaa& equality in the circle 
and Sqaut thus folded ; we (hould difpuce whether 
this equality obtained alio in parallelograms, trape^ 
attums, flrc We Should endeavour ibme times to 
judge of die fuccefs of the experiment before we 
made it i attempt to find the reaibns, &c. 

Geonetry, in regard to my pupil, is only the art 
of making life of fcale andcompafs ; it fliouM not 
be oonfounded with the are ^' defign, where he 
ought to ofe^neither of ihofe inftruments. The fcalc 
and Gompafs fliould be kept under lock and key, and 
Eoiilius ihould be allowed them but Tery feldom, and 
onl^rfor afliort dme, to the end that he mzj not ac- 
cui^m himfelf to dawbing ; but we may fometimes 
take our iketcbes with us, when we go abroad, and 
we may enter into a convtriation concerning our pre- 
feot or future impiwrements. 

I Kmember to have feen a youth at Turin, wha 
in his in£nicy had been taughe the relations of out* 
lines and furfaces, by having cakes iet before him 
every day, cut into all forts of geometrical figures. 
The little q)icure had exhaUfted the art of Arcnime- 
da^ to find which of thofe figures coAtained the 
grc&ttefk quantity. 

When a chtkl plays at (huttle-cock, he accufioms- 
hodi his eye and his arm to exafhiefs r.when he whip^ 
a top, he nows more robull by the exertion of ms* 
fbength; but mak^s no other improvement. I 
have iomednoes aiked the reafen, why fchildren were 
notflMdetD learn games of fldU and addfefs, as well 
as men, for example, tennis, fives, biHiardi, the bow, 
fboc-Ml, mid mime. The anfwer given me was, that 
fomeofihdle games were above their flrengtb, an(£ 
that •nc^r their limbs nor organs were fiafiiciently 
fanoM &r the reft. Thefe reafons I can by no 
mea» approve t though a child difiers in fize from a; 
mao, yetthemakeof his cloathsis not dtfllerent. I 
daMtmepnt th^t.tue flioukl play withra large mafs, 
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and at a Ulliard-uble three fm kigH$ Mr thafc- he 
Ihould make a party at our Cenoi^KXMrts^ w over^^ 
load his little arm with a g^ac heavy rankM} but 
let him play in the hall^ after fecuring the wlodowB i 
l^t him ufe only Toft balls, and let his rackets he firft 
of wood, then of parchment, and at lengtliof cat-nit, 
according to his improvement in ftrength. Yon 
prefer the ihuttle-cock, becaufe ic is left ^Miguing 
and dangerous. But you are miftaken for bodi thofe 
reafonis. Shuttle-cock is mere women's pby ; there 
is not one of them all, but would be frigUeoed by the 
motion of a tennis-ball ; their delicate fltin owbt not 
to be hardened by blows ; nor their amiable races to 
be disfigured by contufions. But can we, who oe 
formed n>r vigour and a&ivity, imagine they art to 
be attained without trouble ; and what defence IhaU 
we be capable of making, if we are never attadoed i 
People feldom play with any fpirit, when they can be 
faulty without riik ; if a fliuttle-cock falls to the 
ground, it hurts no body ; but nothing makes the ann 
to pliant, as to be obliged to cover the head wkh it \ 
nothing renders the eye fo nice and exa£t, as to be un-^ 
der a necefiity of guarding it from harm. To fpring 
from one end of the hall to the other, to jud^ of tbe 
rebound of a ball whiles in the air i to return it wi^h 
a fure and fleady arm ^ fuch diverfions as thefe ate Ids 
proper for men, than to give them ftreng^ and 
vigour while young. 

The fibres of a child, you will fay, are too ten- 
der *, it is true, they are not fo elaftic, but tfaey am 
more pliant i his arm is feeble, but it is an aim % he 
ought to apply it In prq)ortion to every uie that the 
like machine is applied to. Cl^ildren have no dex- 
terity in their hands and arms ; and, fot this Deafbo, 
I would havQ .them acquire fome ; were a man to 
have no more exercife than they, he would haivc as 
little addrefs ; we cannot know the power of our or- 
gans, till we have ufed them« Long experience alono 
is capable of (hewing us how to apply our powcts to 
z the 
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the beft advantage; and thii experience is i real ftu- 
dfy into which we cannot be too quickly initiated. 

Inftances of a fad are a plain indication of its being 
pradicable. Now nothing is more common than to fee 
Iprightly children move their limbs with the fame agi- 
fity as men. In moft fairs there are boys expert at 
equilibration, that walk upon their hands, that leap, 
or dance upon a rope. What a numrber of nights the 
playhoufe was crowded, to fee the performances of 
die children at the Itakan comedy ? Who has not 
heard of die pantomimic company of the celebrated 
Nicdlmi ^ Was it ever obferved, that thofe children 
were iefi eafy in dieir movements, lefi graceful itt 
their attitudes, lefs true and exaA in their ear, in 
ihort, lefs fkilled in their art, than the moft acco;n- 
plilhcd dancers ? The hands of children are generally 
plumps and their fingers thick and fliort, fo as to be 
mff in their motion, and unfit to grafp any thing; 
yet does this hinder them from writing and drawing 
«c M age, when others know not how to hold a crayon 
or a pen ? Does not the whole town of Paris ftill re- 
member the iitde Englilh girl, who, at ten years of 
age, performed fuch wonders on the harpfichord. I 
have been prefent at a magiftrate's houfe, when his 
fen, a little fellow, only eight years old, was placed 
on the table, like a ftatue, in the middle of the defert, 
where he played on a violin almoft as big as himfelf, 
and furprized even the artifts themfclvcs by his extra- 
ordiaary performance« 

From thefe, and a thoufand fuch examples, it 
plainly appears, that children have not that ineptitude 
tor manly exerdfes as is generally imagined ; and 
thati if we fee they do not fuccced in fome, it is be- 
caufe they never had fuffictent practice. 

No doubt but you will tell me, that I am falling 
here into the fame miftake of too hafty an improve- 
ment, in regard to the body, as I condemned before, 
hi rcfpcd to the mind. The difference is very confi- 
derabk •, in the one, this progrefs is only apparent, 
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in the other, it is real. I have fhewn already, that 
their wit and underftanding are mere deception;^ 
whereas the a£tions you fee x&m parfocm, 9re fiich in 
reality. Befides^ you muft ever remembo-, that all. 
this either ist or fl^puld be, in the way ^ diverllon; it 
ihould be $n eafy ^d volunt^ dire&ion of the 
moyeipents required by nature ; the art of varyiBg 
their afnufements, in order to render them more 9ffcC' 
able, without ufing the leaft conftraint» which would 
ffialce ato)l of pleafure. For, after all, whatamyicr. 
tnent can tbey pofllbly have, which it is. not in ipy 
power to render a means of inftrudtion ? And even 
fhould this exceed my ppwer, ftill, if they divert 
themielves, and do no mifchief, ^d the time glides 
VifenfibJy away^ it is no gre^t piatter whether they 
make any improvement at prefent ; whereas, when 
they are obliged to learn ope lefTon or other, after 
tl^e manner now pr^.ftifed, \t is impoinble to att^ 
yoiir end, withoiit % great deal of troy.ble, vei^ations^ 
and reftraint. 

What has been here observed, iy regard to the 
two fenfible faculties of moft conflant and neceflary 
ufe, may ferve for aq example of the manner of ej;-.. 
^cifing th? reft. The fight and the touch are 
equally applied tQ bodies at reft ?tnd in motion 5, bytj^ 
as nothing but the vibration of the air is able to aflfed; 
the fenfe of hearing, none but a body in motion is; 
capable of producing a found j if every thing 
were at reft, we fhould never hear at all. There-, 
fore by night, when we malqe no motion qurfelves, but 
juft as we pleafe, and of courfe haye nothing to fearj^ 
except from bodies in motion ; it behoves us to have 
^ quick ev* that we may be abje to judge, from the 
fenfation that afFcfts us,whether the bocjy which caufe^ 
it b^ l^rg^ or fmall, diftant or n-ar, and weak or vio- 
lent in its motions. The vibrated air is fubjeft to.rc^ 
percuffions, which refledl it back, and, being pror 
^uftive of echos, repeat the fenfation, Ijb as to make 
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the fooorous body appear to be in a different 
place from where it is. If you clap your ear to the 
ground, on a plain or in a. valley, you will diflin- 
guiih the voice of a man, or the trampling of hof fes» 
9t a much ffW^T diftance, than if you were landing 
upright. ^ 

As wc have compared the fight to the touch, it is 
proper we compare it alfo to the hearing ; and that 
^e l(now which of the two impreflions, made at the 
{ametime^ bv the fame body> will reach its refpedtive 
prgan fbonefi. When yeu fee the fire of a cannon^ 
you hare yet time to guard againil the (hot ; but as 
fixtfi as you hear the report, it is too late, the ball 
is upon you. It is poflfible to Judge of the diftance 
pf the clouds in a florm of thunder, by the interval 
of time between the lightning and die emlofibn. 
Let the child know all thefe experiments ; let him 
make fuck himfelf as are not above his capacity, and 
find out the others by indui5lion ; but I had much 
rather he. knew nothing of thefe fubjc&s, than that 
he fhould receive his knowledge from you. 
. We have an orjgan which anfwers to diat of hear- 
ing, namely, that of the voiqe; but we have none that 
porrcfponds to that of the Gght : for we do not emit 
colours as we do founds. This is one way more to inv 
prove the former fenie than the latter, by a mutual 
exercife of the a<5live and pafljve organic. 

Man has three fons of voice, namely, the fpeak* 
ing or articulate, the iinging or melodious, and the 
accented or pachetic, which is the language of the 
pafTions, and animates our fong and our difcourfe. 
A child has three kinds of voice as well as a man, but 
knows not hoV^ to unite them in the fame manner : 
he can laugh, cry, whine, make exclamations and 
groans, as well as we, but he cannot mix their infle<;* 
tions with the other two voices. Perfeft mufic is that 
vhich unites thefe three voices in the beft manner. 
Chi(dre(i ajre incapable of fuch mudc ; their finding 
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is not at all animated. In like manner, their fpeaking 
voke has no accent; they cry out, but their words are 
not accented; and as there is very little energy in their 
^edh, there is as little emphafis in their voice: Our 
pupt} will be ftill more plain and uniform in his dif- 
courfe; for as his paflions have not yet been exdted, 
he will nor mx their language with his own. You 
muft not therefore defire him to commit long paflQ^ges 
of dramatic writers to memory, nor learn him to 
declaim. He has too much fenfe, to give an emphafis 
» words he does not underiland, or expreffion to fen- 
timents he never felt. * 

Teach him to fpeak plainly, to articulate well, and 
to pronounce ezadly, without any affectation; to 
(now, and to conform, to the grammatical accent and 

Cfody, to ratfe his voicd fufficicntly to be underftood, 
not at all higher than is neceflary ; which laft, 
h the ufual dcfeft of children educated in colleges j 
in all things, let fuperflutty be avoided. 

In like manner as to finging, endeavour to render 
his voice erad, equal, flexible, and fono'rous ; let his 
ear be fenflble to meafure and harmony, and notUng 
ftirther. Imitative and theatrical munc does not fuit 
his years. I ihould even be againft his making vfc 
of words in finging ; or if he would alfo have words* 
I fliould try to compofe fongs for him on purpofe, 
adapted to his age, and as fimple as his ideas. 

i^s I have been hitherto (o indifierent about his 
learning to write, it is natural to imagine, I fiiall 
not be impatient in regard to his learning mufic. Let 
no painful attention difturb his brain ; and be not in 
a hurry to fix any artificial figns in his mind. I own* 
diat this delay feems to be attended with fome dif- 
ficulty; for though the knowledge of notes does noc 
at fiiil appear more necefiary, in order to learn to 
fing, than that of letters, to learn to fpeak ; yet 
there is this difference, that ia fpeaking we convey 
our own ideas ; in fining, thofe of others. Now to 
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convey die ideas of odietiH we muft be able to read 
<fattn« 

But ia die &«ft.piaGe^ inftead cf reading» we may 
hear dwm i- and a tone is'Coin^ed more ftttdifiiny; 
bf die ear,, than bf the eye/ Bdlkles, tounAi^ftaiid- 
nofic duaoujibtyi, k is not foffident tShfUzy or'fing,. 
ive muft learn to compete at tbe fame thte, others 
yMt we Aall nev^ be perfeA in this art. Let your 
Ittde mufiokn be pradtifed at firil ii^ makiM; wdK* 
caned* phiaiesy with proper eadenees, then kt Mnt 
coaoeA Aem togedier by a very fimple modujationi 
^Bid laft of all^ tet him mark thefr diflcrent relationf 
1^ aoomd punftuation^ which is efieOed bf a pm* 
fit choice Of cadences and (tops. Efpedally^ kthiiit 
"nerer enter faito a wild or ii^imficftl tfllle» and let 
lum not aflb£): the pathedc in his expreffion^ Lee 
die melody he learns be plain and ttrnj^e, sdwayf 
flowing from the chords eflential to the tune, and 
conftandy pointing out die baft, in fiich a manner. 
as he may eafily perceive and accompany it; for in 
Older to form the voice and the ear, he fhoald sever 
img to any inftrument but the harpfichord. 

The bcMr to mark die founds, tfaef are pro^ 
nounced ardctilacdy $ and from thence came the cuf- 
tMi of folfainc with particular fyllabks. To di«» 
iUnguifli the wgrees on the fcale, we muft give 
names both to thofe degrees, and alfo to the 6xed 
terms of their difftHience -, from thence we have the 
names oi the intervals, as alio the application of thofe 
ktters of the alphabet, whkh are marked on the 
keys of the harpflchord, and the notes of the ganunut. 
C and jf denote fuch founds as are fixt and tnvariabk, 
and always rendered oy the fame ftops. Ut and La 
are quite a different thing : the fonner is always die 
fundamental note of a greater mode, or the mediante 
of a kflcr. Thus the letters fignify the invariable 
ttrms of the relations of our mufical fyflem, and 
the fyllahles point out the terms of like rdadoos 
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1(1 difierent tunes. The letters denote the fiQp9( opi;^ 
keys; and the (yDables die <legrees of the jDa4&. 
The Fiench ihu(kiftns;havc1lrang^lf ~iiftin||^Qd the£! 
diftinftions ; they have'confounwd th? ipeanoig oC 
the fyUablea with that ^f At IdnstSy^^/^^ 

Eljiag the milrks of die (tops' to n6 purpoifV thevl 
?ive left none- to cxprcfs. the chords i Jo that witn 
them, Uf and C are always the ftme ,thing» wHkh 
neither is» nor can be the cafe i for then C would be. 
of no ufe* Thus their manner of folfiiiog, is ex*, 
tremely difficult, without being attended' with anyj 
kind of utility, or conveying a clear idea to tlie. 
mind; fmce, by thi$ method, theie two lyllablcs Ut. 
and Mi^ for inftanc^, may either Ciffiaify a third, 
greater, or lefler. By what ftrange £itaUty is it a>me 
to pafs, that the country, which has produced the befi: ' 
writers on muHc, fhould be that where this fcience. 
is moft difficult to learn ? *^ 

Let us follow an eafier and clearer method, for 
our Emilius ; let him have but two modes, whofe re^. 
latipns ihall be always the fame, and always denoted 
by the fanie fyllables. Whether he fings or fJaya . 
upoa an instrument, let him learn to found his mode 
on each of the twelve tones; and whether the modula^ . 
tion be in A'C, or G, &c. let the final be (7/ or, 
La^ according to the mode. By this mediod, he. 
will always underftand you j the eflerttial relatlbtjs of 
the mode, both in order to fing and to play with ex;*.' 
adbnefs, will be ever prefent to his mina ; his execur 
tion will be neater ; and his progrefs more expeditious. 
There is nothing more extravagant, than what the. 
P^rench call natural folfaing ; this is altering theideaa. 
of things, and (ubfticutins^ others in their place;., 
which muft be produdtive of error. Nothing is more , 
natural than toiblfa by cranfpofition, when the mp^^ 
is cranipofed. But enough on the fubjeft of niufici 
teach it in what manner you pleafe) prpyjidctd it }fk: 
cpAfid.ered ooly as an amulement* 
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'VjTt ore now thoroug^y apprized of ^ Hate of 
ennneous bodies, jn. tegnjrd ta ours, cf their wetg^ 
figure, colour, foUdiry, mtgoitudey diftante, tern*, 
perature, . isx>ogii, and fcft.. We iFe..iiifdrmed of 
.thofe it is, proper for u$to ap^oAch, or^toayoid^ of 
the method we muft take to oTercome thdr refiftsmce^ 
or to make iife of other, bodies to prefvent their doing 
us au injury. But. this ts notfufficient-, our own bodies 
jare oontinually wafling, and therefore ftand in need of 
a continual fupply. Though we have tiie power x£ 
chan^g other Jubftances into our own» the choice is 
not a matter of indifieience : every thing is. not a 
nutriment to man ; and of th<^ fubftances on. which v 
4ie may feed^ .there are fome more proper for him than 
others, according to the difierence of liis conftitution, 
to the climate he refides in, and to the manner of 
li^g) prefcribed by his prefent condition. 

We mpqld dl be ftarved to death, or poifooed, if 
to chuie a right nutriment, we weie to wait till ex* 
perience had determined our ch<Hce. But the fupreme 
gpodneis, which hath. ordained that the picafure of 
fenfible beings (houid be the ic^rument of their pre^ 
iervation^ apprizes us, by die gratification of our pa- 
Jate, of the . ajiffient proper for . our ftomaohi Natu- 
uHy fpeajcing, man has no better, phyiicianth^ his 
jown appetite ^ and taking him ki hU primitive ftate, 
I nqake no doubt* but the moft palauble nutriments 
were alfo thf mpft conducive to health. 

Further. Tb^ univerfaj Cr^or not only pioyides 
aeainft the wants which we receive fr<Hn hini^ but 
fikewiie againd t^le of our own making; and, in ordeit: 
that defire and want (hould jilways go hand in haod^ 
Jie has taken eajre.that our tafte fliould alter xogtAat 
with our manner of living; .The more wpt deviair 
finomthe ftateof nature, the more we lolc ot^ natural 
cafte;' or racher, habit makes a leooiKj nattire^ whkb 
we fubftitutt afra* fuch a manner, ia the place of the 
firfty that none caa tellthe difietence. 

From 
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Rrdmtfaenoe it i^ows; chdt the moft naturii t&ftea 
4MI8^ sdfe to 4)e die moft ftntde ; for chef are cr^f- 
formed Nfntb d^ gfeacefruie; whereas -ttiofexi^hich 
areiraifeQl rad^worked up bf wbitn<aiid fancy » afiumfc 
fnch a form, as it isimpofrasie to altet;. A man^ iAb 
<a8 yet is unfettled, wilt make no dtfllcuky ^ coiofottii 
to the cufknns of any part of the world •; but he whp 
faas fixed his rdSdence, 4068 not chufe td yemo^. 

Thds appeffs to be cme in every febie, ^nd mvtA 
moie ifo, when applied fotafte, "pf^iperly k calkd. ' 
Oar &ft nutriment is milk ; it is by 4egi^ees only, 
diat we accuftom ourlel^es to favonry diflies^ and 
jthey are diiagreeable to o^ 4n the begirtning. Fniidi^ 
ipuUe, herbs, and a litde broiled meat, withAiit fea* 
toning or fah. Were ferved up at entertainments in 
die primitive ages (24). The fifft time that a fav^ 
drinks wine, he malcts^ facaes at it, and fpits it out ; 
and even amoi^ 4)s, whoever has lived till twtnOf 
•without tafting tormented liquors, Can never be it- 
condkd co them afterwards i we diould all' bt alift^ 
unions, if wine bad not been gii^il to tis when lie 
-were young. In Ihort, die more -fimfde our taftes^ 
^die mom general; the m€tft4x>mmon aversions ait 
<o made wUxs. Was th^c tver an iniUnce of a 
ttnan, chakhad a difllk^ to bread or ^ater f This is 
wtcure's parii, and this we fiiall foBow. Let our ptf- 
aU jproimre his primitive tafte as mudi as' poflme^ 
jet his food be plain and fimple ; let his palate be ded 
only to diftss of common flavour, and never 'finm a 
ipardcolar tafte* 

I tfhall not inqiHf« tiere, wbether this <namier 41 
living be ^oleiome or net, for I am not confideiiofc 
it now in that lighc ' A fufficient itafon for my g^ 
ing it die preference, is my bring certain dmt k % 
imom agreeable to nafiitte, and more eafilyexcliaqgdl 
for any odier form. They who pretend that we iboitf 

(24) Fee Pan&nias's Arca^dik} i^salib die ]Miffi\fC ovt of P^ 
Urch.tranrcribcd kexe betour, 

accuftom 
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acqiftpm diiklrcn to ibch food, fis cbejr wiU live upon 
when a^ranced to macuri^» do not, in my qpinioxy 
xcaibn juftjy. Why lliowd their nouidfluncnt be the 
ikrne* when their ibiipner^of, Uv^g is {bdiSerent? ii 
inao worn out with labour and^are^ (lands in need cf 
juicy aCopiontSi. vhich iball convpy fieih ipirits to tkp 
brzxal a child, who is every day «jplay, and wbofc 
body Is conftantly growihg, hasoccwon for a ^plendr 
ial npurMhipent, winch ihall jiroduce a great ^juantir 
ty iof chyle. ^Befides^ ji grown pcrfon has w'eadjr 
Tm ftatioiE^ bis empW, his refidence ; but who cai^ 
.certainly tell, what rate may attend a child ? LeC 
us not, by^ny means, determine bis tfi&t in iuch ft 
maimer,, that he Ihall find it too difficult to change^ 
even when occafion requires. Let us not be the cauit 
of his ftarv^ng in other countries, if he does not tak^ 
a French cook with him i nor of his iaying, no^ bur 
the French know bow to cat. Aipyd here, by way of 
parenthef^, is a pleafant elo^um! For my part, ( 
ihould iky quite the rcvcrfe, that the French are th^ 
only nation, who know not how to eat, fince ^U5y 
m\m ufe fuch a yaft deal of art,^ tq render th^ir vi&uaU 
^agreeable to the 'palate. 

. Of all our 4ifi^nF fenfadons, thoTe we h^ve &om 

{he tafte, ^generally ^&£t iis the moft. And indeed^ 

we havQ a gfeater intereft in judging inghtly of fitb^ 

fiances, that are to make part of our^ fhao of fuch a$ 

juily furround us. A thouiand thipg^ %re in^ffercnt 

to die touch, to the hearing, to the %bt V bMt tjbterf 

IS hardly any thing indifieront to tbe^ ^afte* BeAdei» 

^the a£Bvijty of this oraan is altqg^lipr p^yiicid mA 

bonoreal ; it is the Qniy one thaitdjdes x^of, addr!e& it* 

^^It to the fancy,..or with whole operations ^^ ifpla^ 

Ole power has the leaft concern, w;herea$ fancy m4 

^Smiudpn freouen^y &ve a moral tin£h)re.tp tb^ imr 

qpreflloo of m the other i^nies. Apd indeed m^ ^qbr 

^ve, that generally fpeaking, people c^ an amproua 

*dtfpofinon, and ilroi^ fenfibilii^j ar? eafdy aflB»99d 
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•by the other lenfes, but arc extremely indifierent ifl te^ 
gard to the gratifications of the palate. From thft 
very confideratton, which fcems to reduce the tafte t6 
the loweft degree, and to render the peffbn, who re=- 
figns himfelf to it^ the more contempdble» I Ihould 
^ infer the contrary, that the furtft way to govern clul- 
' dren, is by their belly. The mOrive of gluttony is 
preferable to that of vanity, inafmuch as the former 13 
a natural af^tite, immediately depending on the ien^ 
ies; whereas the latter is the cfkSt of opinion, fubje^ 
to human caprice, and to all manner of abofe/ Glut- 
tony is a childifh appetite ; it yields to every othet 
paffion; upon the leaft competition it dlfiippears. A(- 
lure yourfelf, your pujril will begin but too foon to 
leave off thinking ot his belly ; when his heart is poA 
fefled by a favourite objeft, he will not trouble him- 
felf much about indulging his palate. As he advices 
in years, a thoufand impetuous emotions will divert 
him from the mean purfuits of gluttony, and inflame 
his mind with Wgher notions of vanity and pride : for 
this is the paflion that fuperfedes all the reft, the paf- 
iion in which they are all abforbed. I have fome- 
times examined into' the chara6ter of thoic people; 
who fet ib great a value upon a dainty bit, who, a$ * 
loon as they awaked, thought of what they (hould 
have for dinner and fupper that day, and who defcrib**.. 
ed an entertainment with greater exadbiefs, than 
Polybius ufes in defcribing a battle. I found that 
thofe pretended men were only children forty, yeai^ 
old, void of vigour or fpirit, Jh^es amfumire nuit . 
Gluttony is the vice of perfons that have no fblidity. 
The foul of a glutton b feated in his palate ; he ii 
formed only to eat ^ his ftupidity, his incapacity, ars 
fuch, that he is never in his right place but at table, 
and he can judge of nothing but of di0eient dilbes : 
let us refign this employ to him without theleaft re- 
gret ; he is bitter pleafed with it, than with any others, « 
and it^ives us no manner of concern. 

T© 
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To be-afifeld left tlic vice of gluttony fliouW be ri* 
ve^ in a child of any capacity, ai^gues weakne£u 
In our tfrfancy, we only chink «f eating ^ in out 
youth, we give durfehres no nrxuv trouble about it^ 
we like every thing that coi|ies 10 our way,^for we 
liave other bufinefs to mind. Yet I would not make 
an indilbeet tife of fo low a motive^ nOr fopport the . 
honour of a good a£Hon, by a dainty bit. But as 
ouf whole infancy is fpent, or ought to be ^nt, in 
play and innocent am«ffement$» 1 fee no realon why 
exeKi|es,-iterety corporeal, ihoidd not have -the fame 
kind of reward. Suppoie a young Majorcan, feeing a 
bafltet on the cop of a tree, was to bring it down with . 
hia fling, would it not be juft he ftould benefit by 
his dexterity, and eat a hearty breakfaft^ to repair the 
ftrengthhehadexhauftedin this exercife(25) P When 
the young Spartan, at the ritk of a huiidr^ laihes, ilipc 
into the Kitchen, and brought off a fox's cub alive 
under his coat, but rather than undergo die iKame of 
bdng caught in the fad, fuSered faimfetf to' be 
fcratched and bit, and even his belly to be torn open, 
by die ravenous creature, ^thout making liheleaft 
coneorfion, or rai&ng a fingle cry -, was it not very 
fit Ke fliould profit by hi* prey, and devour the beaft 
that, had attempted to devour him ? A good repaft 
jiever ought to be given as a reward j but why fhould 
k net be a coniequence of the labour and pains, that . 
have been taken to procure it? Emilias does not 
coniklerthe cake, which I put on the ftonc, ai are- • 
commence for his running well -, but he knows, that . 
thconly way to obtain the cake, is to reach the goal 
before his rivals. 

• Thb ir not at aH contrary to the maxim I laid down 
a while agp, concerning the fimplicity of difhcs y for 
to pleaie the appetite of children, there is no occafipn 

(^5) It iS'DQiwinaiiy centuries lifice the pcdple of Majoir^'a loft 
dd^cuftom^ ittcibtaaied afr (he tune when die y were famous* fUn« 
gcri. 

Vol. I. P to 
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CO excite, but only to fatisfy their fenfuality ; and this 
may be efieded by the moft common things in life, ud- 
lefs we have endeavoured to refine their taftc. Their 
conftant appetite, arifing from their tendency to 
growth, is a certain ftuce, which will always fupply the 
place of dainties. A little fruit, milk-meats, a cake or 
roll, ibmewhat better than common bread, with a pro* 
]^r management in the c^iftribucion of it, would be a 
lufEcient bait, to draw whole armies of children to the 
further end of the globe, without giving them a tafie 
for high-9avoured meats, or running the hfk of 
vitiating their palates^ 

Among other proofs that the tafte of fiefh-meat is 
not natural to man, we may reckon the indifference, 
which children have for that kind of nutriment, and 
the preference they give to vegetable food, to butter, 
milk, cheefe, cakes, fruit,. &c. It is of the utmoft 
importance not to debauch this primitive ufte, and to 
prevent children from being carnivorous : were it not 
expedient upon the account of their healthy at leaft it 
is a matter that concerns their temper and diipoiition of 
mind ; for whatever forced conftrudion we may mve to 
experience^ it is very certain, that great eaters ofjSefh*' 
meat, are in general more cruel and ferocious, than 
other people. This obfervation holds good in regard 
to all places and times ; the barbarity of the Englilh is 
well known (26) ; on the contrary, the Gebers arc the . 
mildefl: people in the whole world (27). All lavages 
are cruel, which is not owing to their manners, but 
to their aliment. They, go forth to war as to the 
chace, and they treat mankind like bears. In Eng- 

(26) I am not imonnt that the E&glifli talk greatly of their 
humanity, and callthemfelves 2,^9od''tuaureJuoph ; but they ma^ 
boail of this charader as much a< they wili« no body gtTes it 
them but themfclves. 

(27) The Banians, who abftain from fle(h*meat more ftriAly 
than the Gebers, are almoft as mild as they ; but as thdr monk* 
lity is not ib pare, nor their reiigiou» wo^p fo ratifliialt they 
are not fo honelk a people. 

laod» 
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land, neither butchers nor furgeons are admitted as 
jurymen in criminal caufes + ; great villains are inur- 
ed to murder by drinking of blood. Homer reprefents 
the Cyclops, who were eaters of flefli, as a molt 
frightftjl people; and the Lotophagi, on the other 
hand, as fo amiable a nation, that they who had once 
tafted of their converfe, forgot their own country to 
live among them. . 

*' You alk me, faid Plutarch, why Pythagoras ab* 
** llained from eating the flefli of brutes-, for my part, 
** I would fain know, on the other hand, what kind 
** of courage was that of the firft man, who reached, 
" the mangled flefli of a flaughtered beafl: to his mouth, 
•* who grinded the bones of an expiring animal with 
•* his teeth, who having ordered ghaftly corpfes, and 
** dead carcafles to be brought up to table, filled 
*• his fiomach with limbs, which but a litdc before 
" bleated, lowed, walked, and looked about them ! 
^* How could his hand plunge the fteel into the heart 
*' of a fenfible being ? How could his eye bear to 
** behold the murder? How could he endure to fee a 
♦* poor defencelefs animal flaughtered, flayed, and^ 
** inhumanlv mangled ? How could he ftand the 
** fight of their panting flefli ? How could he bear 
•* the fmell of them ? and how comes it, that he 
^ was not entirely difgufted and feized with horror, 
^* when he came to handle the bleeding wounds, and 
^ to wipe off the black coagulated blood, with which 
•* they were covered ? 

** Broiled feeces crept upon the earth ; 

^* FUJh hdlowed out upon the fpity 

*' Man could not eat of them without Jhuddering^ 

** JtHnle he beard their groans in his belly. 

^^ This is what man muft have ima^ned to himfelf, 
*' the firft time he furmounted nature, to make this 
^* horrid repafl:, the firft time that his appetite promp- 

t The author by miftake (ays, are not adautted as witne^et. 
Thi Tranfiaimr^ 
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** cd him to eat a living animal,. Aat hc^yiianted to 
*' feed upon a creature which was yet grazing, and. 
I' that he gave dircftions how the lamb, which was 
*' licking his hands, Ihould be butchered, quartered^ 
•' and dreffed. You ought rather to be furprized at 
*' thofe who began, than at fuch as difcontinued 
" thefe cruel feafts: nay, the former might allcdgci 
*' fome excufe for their barbarity, which wc cannot, 
** and the want of wWch renders us a hundred dines 
** n^ore barbarous than, them. 

" Mortals, highly favoured of the gods, thofc ; 
" firft rnen woiilci lay, compare the times, fee how ' 
** happy you are, and we how miferable ! The earth 
** newly created, and the air furchargcd with vapoun^ 
*f were as yet uncompliant to me order of the , 
*^ feafons ; the rivers, ignorant of their courfe, brdkc , 

V their banks on every fide ; three foijrths of the fiir-^ 

•f face of the earth wa? covered^ with ponds, lakes, ' 
" and deep moraflcs; while the other quarter waA 
*' over-run with woods, and barren forefts.. The 
*.' ground then produced no good fruits. Man had 
*' no inftruments of art or tillage : the harv^ft nevec ;i 
" came to him, who had not fown. Hunger there- . 
** fore did not leave him. In the winter, mofi and ' • 

V the bark of trees, were his ordinary food. The 
•' green roots of dog-grafs or of broom were a re- 

<« gale; and when men had found out nut^ or acoois, ' 
<' they danced round fome oak or beech, to the. fpi^nd 
^^ of a ruftic fong, calling the earth their nuxic and 
«* their mother j this was their only feaft, thek only | 
/^ diverlion ; all the reit of human life was a cpm;pucd ^ 
** fccnc of pain and mifery. 

" At length, when the cartji was fo naked^ as to • 
** afford them no longer any fuftenance, they were \ 
** obliged to a£t contrary to nature, for their own pre- t 
•* ftf^ation ; fo that they chofe rather to devour the '.'i 
, /* .companions of their mifery, than to perifli with ^ 
^^ them. But you, cruel mortals^ who compels you i 

1 
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<* to pollute yourfelves with blood ? Sec with wh^t a 
*« ptofufion of bleflings you are furroundcd! How 
•^ many fruits the earth produces for your ufe ! How 
** many iammals offer you their milk for your nourilh- 
•* merit, and their fleeces for your cloathing ! What 
** more would you demand of them, and what fren- 
•* zy impels, you to commit thofe adls.of barbarity, 
** when you abound in fuch plenty of all the ne- 
" ccflariesof life ? Why do you belie your mdther 
** as unable to maintain you ? Why do you profane 
•* the inventreis of facred laws, the divine Ceres, 
*^ and fhame the mild and gentle Bacchus, the com- 
*' forter of the human heart, as if their bounties were 
** not fufficjent to preferve mankind? How can you 
*^ dare to mix their delicious fruits with the bones of 
^^ animals, and to eat milk together with the blood of 
'* the poor beafts that fo geneiiouQy yield it ? Pan* 
** thers and lions, which you are wont to cill 
** favage beafts, follow their inftindt, and kill other 
^< animals for their ordinary nourifliment. But you 
** are far more ferocious than they 1 you, without 
•* rieceflity, aft againft inftinft, merely to indulge a 
<« favage pleafure J the beafts on which you feed are 
*' not fuch as devour others ; you do not eat, but 
*' imitate, the carnivorous animals. Your appetite is 
** direded only towards the harmlefs and the tame, 
** wWch do no injury to any one, which are fondly 
** attached to you, which fcrve you, while you, alas ! 
•• are fo cruel as to repay their fervices by devouring 
«* diem. 

*' O unnatural murderer ! but if thou wilt contend^ 
** that nature has formed thee to devour thy fellow* 
" creatures, that have flelh and bones, and are animate 
«* like thyfelf, let me fee thee furmount that horror, 
*• which thou haft from that tender parent againft this 
** Ihockihg repaft 5 kill the beaft thou wouldft cat 
** with thy Own hands, without an ax or chopping- 
^* knife i tear them with thy nails, as lions and bears 

P z *' arc. 
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•• arc wont to do with their claws ; rend that ox witb 
*^ thy teeth, and dig thy talons into his hide ; eat 
•* that lamb alive, devour the flclh yet warm, and 
** drink up its foul and blood together. Thoutrem- 
*^ bleft with horror at the propofal ; thou art afraid 
•* to feel the palpitation of living flefli between thy 
•* teeth. Milcrablc man ! thou be^nneft with kill- 
•' ing the animal, afterwards thou devoureft it, 
•• which, in fome meafure, is putting it twice ta 
** death. Nor even is this fufficient ; thou haftfiill a 
*^ diflike to raw flefh, thy ftomach cannot bear it i 
•* thou muft transform it by the fire, thou muft 
^* boil, thou muft roaft, thou muft feafon it with 
*^ fpices, in order to difguife it ; thou muft have 
*• butchers and coqks, to take away the horror of 
** murder, and to drefs up for thee dead bodies, that 
•^ the palate being deceived, may not rcjed ftich 
•* unnatural fare, but rclilh the tafte of carcaflcs, 
** which the eye can fcarcely behold without hor- 
?• ror." 

Although this extraft be (bmewhat foreign to tny 
fubjcft, 1 could not wichftand the temptation of 
tranfcribing it, and, I believe, the reader will not be 
diibleafed with it 

But whatever regimen you prefcribe to children, 
provided you accuftom them only to plain fimple 
di(hes, let them eat, and play, and run about, as 
much as they pleafe ; you may be iure they will not 
tat too much, nor be troubled with indigeftion. But 
if you ftarve them half the time, and they can con* 
trive to get from under your eye, they will indem- 
nify themfelves for what they have loft j they will de- 
vour with all their might till they are crammed, and 
ready to burft. Our appetite becomes immoderate 
only, by endeavouring to reduce it under other rules 
than thofe of nature. But t return to my examples^ 
Among the peafants, the cupboard and orchard are 
always open-, and yet both the old and the young 
are utter ftrangers to indigeftion4 

Yet 
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Yet if a child fhould happen to eat too much 
(which I do not "believe to be poflible, according to 
my method) when you allow him fuch amufemcnts 
as hit his taile, it is fo eafy to divert him, that the re* 
pletion may be removed by abftinence, without his 
thinking of it. How comes it that fuch eafy and fure . 
contrivances fhould have eicaped the notice of all 
thc&who have written on education? Herodotus 
relates, that the Lydians being afSi£ted widi a great 
iamine, invented feveral kinds of amufements to de- 
ceive their appetite, and pafled whole days without 
eating (28). Your learned pedagoues have read this 
paf&ge perhaps a hundred times, without perceiving 
the application in regard to children. Some of them 
very likely may tell me, that a boy will not fo eafiiy 
leave his dinner to learn his leflbn. My good maP* 
ter, you are in the right i but that amufement never 
once came into m v head. 

The fenfation of fmelling is, in regard to the taffc, 
the fame as that of feeing, in reipeft to the touch : it 
precedes its operations ; it apprizes it of the manner 
m wluch fuch a particular fubftance will affec): it, and 
thence difpoies it either to feek or to avoid that fub- 
ftance, according to the imprcfTioR it thus receives. 
1 have been told, that the favages had their fenfe of 
fmelling very different from ours, and judged quite 
otherwife of good and bad odours. For my part, I 
am very ready to believe it. Odours of thcmfelves 
are weak fenlations ; they ad upon the imagina- 
tion more than on the fenfible organ, and affeCt us 
more in idea than in reality. This being premiied, 

(28) The ancient hifloriam abooad with ptfllagesy which 
ought be of ufe, even if die fa£b themfclves were not true. But 
we ieem to have 16ft £ght of making a light ufe of hiftory f 
critical eradition abforbs every other confideration, as if it were 
of any importance whether a fadl were true or not, provided we 
could draw an ufeful inftns^iion from it. Men of fenfe oa^ht to 
coniider hiflory as a coUedion of fables, the moral of which is. 
well adapted to humanity.. 
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the ufte of 6>me people becoming, from thdr mm- 
ner of living, fo difFercnt from the uftq of ochers, they 
xnuit jiidge very differently of the fame favours^ and 
cofifequenily or the odours that precede them. A 
Tartar may receive as much plealure from finellkig 
to a ftinking quarter of a dead hprfc, as our fporcfinen 
fsom a tainted partridge. 

Oi^r indolent fenfations^ for inftance to be em* 
balmed with, the fragrance of a flower-garden^ mufb 
be almoft imperceptible to thofe^ who. walk too. 
much to like it as a diverfion^ and who labour too 
Ittde to find any pleafure in reft. A perlbn very 
hungry wouM not take any great delight in perfunocs^ 
which raifed no expedation of fomething to quiet the 
craving of his appetite. 

The fmell is a feafe fubordinate to the ima^aa- 
tion. As it braces the nerves, it muft greatly a^tate 
the brain ; for which reaibn, it revives at firft» but by^ 
continued ufe deftroys, the copftitution. Tbeeffe^ 
it produces in love are well known ; the fweet per- 
fi^me of the toilet is not lb weak .9 fnare as fbow 
imagine ; and 1 know not whether we ought to con- 
gratulate or condole with the infenfible (age^ who 
never felt a palpitation from the finell of a nofegay^ 
in his .miftrefe's bofom. 

The Icnfe of fmelling cannot be very a6tive ia 
the early part of \ijky when there are but few paffions 
as. yet to rouze the fancy, and render it fiifceptible 
of emotion ; and when they have not had experience 
fufficient to know by one fenfe, what is promifed by: 
a/iother. And indeed this obfervadon is pecfedijr 
agreeable, to experience ; for it is certain, that this 
fenfe is very dull, in moft children. Not but 
titcy have the fenfation as exquifite, and perhaps 
more fo, than grown pcrfons ', but as they conneft. 
it with no other idea,, it does not fo eafily s&St 
them with a fenfation of pleafure or pain, neither aro^ 
they fo eafiljr delighted or offended with it as wc. 
I am of opinion, that without departing from this fyf- 
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tern, df having recourfe to the cdnmaratiye aiaatomy 
of the twd fexes, we xni^t ealily cUlcover the rc^fon^ \ 
why women in general have a more exquifite fai* 
fibUity in this organ than men. 

It is iaid, that the lavages of Canada attain ib fubtle 
a Imell in their younger days, that, although they 
have dogs, they do not think it worth their while to 
make uie iji them in hunting, but are their own 
dogs on that occafioh. And indeed, I apprehentl, 
that if children were taught to find out their dinner 
by the fcent, as the dog fedcs out the game, per* 
haps their fmell might be improved to die very umne 
degree: but, in the main, I do not perceive, that this 
oigan can be rendered df any great utility to them^ 
unleis it be to apprize them of the relations between 
this fenfe and that of the tafte. Nature has . taken 
care to oblige us to be acquainted with thole relations. 
She has contrived to make the operation of the latter 
ienfe almoft infeparaUe frop the former, by placing 
their oigans near to each other, and opening an im- 
mediate communication between them both in the 
mouthy fo that we can tafte nothing without fmelling 
k. Only I would not have theie natural relations, by 
any means, to be alteread, in order to deceive a child, 
by difguifing, for inftadce; the difagreeable tafte of 
a dofe of phytic under an agreeable aromatic : for 
there is too great an oj^fition between the two fenfes, 
to be able to impofe upon him ; and the moft adive 
ienfe afoibrbing the eStiJt of the other, he taktt his 
phyfic with the fame difguft, a3 if it had not been 
ibented. This di%uft extends to all the fenfadons that 
afied him at the iame time ; the weakeft being pie- 
lent excite his fancy to recall* the ftrongeft •, a very 
iweet«*fcented perfume is no more to him than a difa- 
greeable tafte ; and thua our precaution is fo indifcrceC 
n to incitaie the number of die difagreeable ienfati< 
9fia at the expence of thofe which afibnd us pleafore* 

It leinains for me to titat, in the following books, 
of the imfravcment of a (both kind of Teaie, called 
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common fenfe ; not becaufe it is common to all meir; 
but that it refults from a well-regulated ufe of the 
other ienfes, and acquaints us with the nature of 
things from the concurrence of all their appearances. 
This flxth fenfe has confequendy no particular organ ; 
it refides only in the. brain, arid its ienfations l^ing 
merely internal, are called perceptions or ideas. 
The extent of human knowledge is meafured by 
thefe ideas ; their dearnefs and dimnftnefs renders our 
judgment exad ; and the art of comparing them 
with one another, is called human reafon. Thus 
what I diftinguifk by the name of fenfitive or 
puerile reafon, confifts in forming funple ideas, from 
the concurrence of many fenfations ; and what I call 
intelleftual or human reafbn, confifts in forming 
complex notions from the concurrence of many finipte 
ideas. 

Suppofmg therefore my method to be agreeable to 
nature, and no miftake on my fide in its application, 
I have conduced my pupil through the country of 
ienfations to the confines of puerile reafon : the firft 
. ftep we take beyond this ought to be diat of a man. 
But before we enter upon this new career, let us caft 
an eye over that which we have traverfed. Every 
age, every condition in fife, has its proper perfec- 
tion, a kind of maturity, that fuits it. We have 
often heard talk of a friU-grown man, let us take 
a view of a full-grown chiM ; the fubjeft will be 
more new to us, and perhaps not kls agree- 
able. 

The exiftence of finite beiDgs is fo poor and limit- 
ed, that realities do not afied us. It is chimeras 
that adorn the real objects \ unlefs the imagina- 
tion adds a liiftre to the beauty that (bikes the 
eye, the barren pleafure is confined to the external 
organ, but does not penetrate the inmoft foul. 
The earth, £0 richly decorated with autumnal fruits, 
difplays a magnificence that ravifl)es the fight, but 
does not afiedt the mind i our admiration is rather 
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the work of comtemplativc refieftion, than of glow* 
ing iendment. In the fpring, the country is alihoft 
naked, the woods aiford no cooling Ihade, the lively 
verdure only begins to put forth its head, yet the 
heart is affcdled with the profpeft.The fight or reviv- 
ing nature infpires us with new life, and pleafins 
images on every fide furround us : tears, thofe foft 
companions of heart*felt joy and exquifite fenfation, 
arc ready to ftart from the melting eye. But the fer-» 
menting juices of the vintage, the high-fparkling 
floods of chearingnedar, though they afford a lively 
pleafing fcene, are (till beheld with a different fen- 
iadon. 

And why this difference ? Becaufe to the pleafing 
profpe& of vernal beaudes, the ^rtive fancy adds 
that of the following ieafons, the fummer's bright- 
ning fields, and autumnal plenty ; to thole fhooting 
buds, which the eye perceives with enraptured glance, 
by the aid of imagination we join the flowery race, 
the mellow fruit, the mid-wood (hade, and even thf 
myfterious pleafures that are oft concealed in thofe 
cool retreats. We draw the difierent changes of 
the rolfing )rear into one point of view, and contem- 
plate the objeds, not according to their natural iuo- 
ceffion, but to our own with and defire, in which we 
are aflifled by fancy's mimic power. In autumn, 
on the contrary, nothing more is to be feen than the 
prefent objedb. If you would ftretch away to bloom- 
ing fpring, the hoary winter flops your career, ancl 
the imagination fhrinking, expires amidft the fleecy 
ihowers of fnow and killing frofts. 

Such is the fource of the delight We receive in con- 
templating the beauty of in&ncy, preferably to the 
perfedtion of manhood. When do we tafte a real fads- 
ndtion in viewing a man ? When our memory enables 
us to take a retrolpeft of his life and addons, and re- 
flores him again, as it were, to his youth and bloQpiing 
vigour. If we are obliged to view him in his prefent 
fiate^ or to fuppole him as he will be in pid age, the 
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idea of declining nature effaces all our ptealurc. There 
can be none to beheld a man advancing with hafty 
jihides to the grave ; every thing is disfigured by thfe* 
imiage of death. 

But when I take a view of a child of ten or twelve 
years old, in perfcdt vigour, and wtU made for his age, 
this 'fituation gives rife to every agreeable idea^ 
whether for the prefcnt, or for a future confideration. I 
fee him all alive, and in fpirits, a ftrtinger to corrod- 
ing care, or painful forefight ; folcly employed about 
his aftual concerns, arid enjoying a fulnefs of life, 
which fcems ^ if it would expand itfelf all round 
him. At another ftage, I forefce him improving his 
Icnfible faculties, his underftanding, and his bodily 
ftitngth, which difplays itfelf mofe and more every 
day. I view him a child, and he gives me pleafiire, 
I imagine him a man, and he delights meftQl more^ 
his jrouthful blood feems tb warm mine ; I think I de- 
rive new life from his vigour; and youth from his 
vivacity. * ' 

The clock ftrikes. Alas ! what a change ! Inftantly 
thie brightnefs of his eye fades, his gaiety vanilhes, adieu 
mirth, and innocent paflime, adieu. A four, fliperci- 
lious fellow taking him by the hand, fays with 
great gravity, come^ Sir^ and carries him off. ' They 
enter an apartment, where I behold fome books: 
Books ! what a difmal furniture for one of his years f 
the poor child fuffers himfelf to be dragged along, 
' cafts a wifhful eye on every thing* about him, holds 
his tortgue, but departs with his eyes fwimming in 
tears, which he is afraid to let flow *, and his heart 
fwelfing with fighs, which ht dares not vent. 

O thou who hafl: no fuch danger to fear, thou who 
findeft no part of thy life a time of trouble and rc- 
ftrainr, who feeft the dawn approach without in- 
quietude^ and the night without iitiparience, and 
who computcfl: the hours only by thy plcafure, comd 
my happy, my beloved" pupil, come and Ift thy pre{ 
fence comfort us, for the departure of that unfortu*- 
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bate youth ; come •••••• he comes, find at his ap<9 

proachi feel an emptioti of joy, qf which I fee bim 
partake. Itisl>i$ friend, his com{)anion, bis play- 
fellow, that he is accofting; h? i^ fui^ io feeiog me, 
that h^ ihall not be long witbpijt aoaui^ent ; v^ net 
yer are dependent vpon eachptheri wfi always agree^ 
and are never fi> lyell ip any other company, aa our 

His figuce, hi$ gait, his countenance declare h» 
cafe and coni^i^t of mind ; ruddy h^^ixh £Kms to ba0s 
in his cheek ^ hiS: grm tread difplaya his vigcaw *, his 
complexiop as yet delicate, but not pale and waa^ has 
DOtmng effeminate ; thp fun v^ the open a^r. hvm 
givea him thp i;nanly imprefSon of his fez ; his.muf-v 
des, round and pluinp, begin to Ihew. Sown of 
the growing traces of exprefllen in hisr countenance; 
bis. eyes, not as y^t iparkling with the fire o£ fimtir 
meot, have at lealt all their nacural ferenity; they 
have not been overclouded by iqceilam care ^ nor 
have his cheeks been furrowed mtii endlels tears. By 
his quick, but ftea4y' motions^ yOM.may perceivje the 
forightlinefs of his^ age, the firm^fs of his indepen^^ 
dance, and the ei^p^ence hf hai gaimd by repeated 
exercifes. Hp has an open free carriage^, withouc 
infolence or vanity. As he has not been coined 
to. books, he has no dpwn-.c;a0: \o0kt nor is these any 
pccafion to bid lum hoid, yp kis. Ih^j^ neither ihame 
. par fear ever made him Kang. it dow/i. 

Let us^qf>al^e room for bim, in the midft of an. af- 

fembly ; gentlemen, examine him, aflc him any quefti- 

on with all confidence ; be not afraid of his idle prat^ 

. kk, or of his troubling you with impo'tinent qu^fUbn?, 

Neither be under any apprehenfion that he will en^ 

f groft you to himfelf, or pretend to take up your 
whole time, or that you mould. nQt be able. to get 
rid of his company. 

' ^ Do not cxfddt any witty fayings from him, or that 
he will recite any fpecches of my compofing ; he wiH 

•'• tell you nothmg but the plain uiQ^le truths without 

or- 
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ornament, vanity, or difguiie. He will mention the 
ill he has done or thought of, with as much fnmknels, 
as he will difclofe his good thoughts or adtions, not 
troubling himlelf in the lead about the efieft it may 
have upon your mind ; he will ufe the freedom of lan- 
guage in the full fimplicity of its original infBtution. 

As we are naturally inclined to form good prdagcs 
of children, it gives us concern to hear them talk a 
great deal of nonfenle, fince the hopes we had built 
on ibme lucky hit of theirs, are thereby defeated. If 
my pupil, on the one hand, does not raife fuch ex- 
pe&adons, on the other, he does not caufe fuch 
regret ; for he never drops a fuperfluous word, nor 
does he Ipend his breath in prating nonfenle, when 
he knows that no attention is paid to his dilcourie. 
His ideas are confined, but vtry clear i though he 
knows nothing by rote, he knows a great deal by ex- 
perience. Though he reads lefs than other children 
in printed books, he ftudies more in that of nature; 
his underftanding is not in his tongue, but in his 
brain : he has not fo much memory as judgment ; he 
can' fpeak only one language, but he undcrftands 
what he fays ; and if he does not exprefs himfelf 
fo well as others, on the other hand he performs 
better. 

He has no knowledge of ading by rote, or cuftom $ 
what he did yefterday, noway influences hisadions 
Co*day (29) ; he never follows any fet forms ; he ts 
governed by no authority, or example, and he neither 

(29) The inflaence of habit, proceeds from the natuial in- 
dolence of man, which increafes in proportion as people refiga 
diemielves to it. We perform wiu greater eafe, a thing we 
have performed already ; the road is opened, and caiier to fol- 
low,' Hence you nuy obferve, that the influence of habit ia 
vexy powerful with the aged and the indolent, but tiifling with 
youth and perfons of great vivacity. This kind of inflaence is 
fuitable only to weak minds, who are enfeebled by it more and 
more every day. The only habit, nfeful to children, is to fubmit 
without reludance to neceffity ; as the only habit, of any adva»- 
Uge to grown jpcrfons, is readily to comply with the guidance of 
reafim. AU other habits are vicians. 
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aAs nor (peaks, but in a manner fuitable to his condi« 
cion. Thereforc you muft not expeft any iet Ipeeches, 
or zSc&cd manners from him, but a faithful exprefiion 
of his fentiments^ and ,z conduft flowing from his 
natural propenfities. 

You will find him poflefled of a fmall num- 
ber of moral ideas, which concern his adual condi- 
tion, but of none at all on the relative ftate of man ; 
for of what advantage would they be to him, fmce 
a child is not as yet an acting member of fociety i 
Talk to lum of Jiberty, property, and even of the 
right of compact, fb lar he may underftand you ; he 
knows the reafon why that whrch is his prc^rty be- 
longs to him, and why he has no right to that which 
is not bis property. Go beyond this, he is bewildered* 
Speak to him of duty and obedience, he underftands 
not what you mean ; command him to do a thing, he 
has no notion of what you fay ; but tell him, that if 
he will do you fuch a favour, you will return it to 
him upon the firft occafion» he will be impatient to 
pblige you ; for he dellres nothing better than to en- 
laiige his power, and to acquire mch rights over you 
as he knows to be inviolate. Perhaps he is not dif- 
pleafed to be#ranked in a better light than ordinary^ 
and to make fome figure ; but if he is afhiated by this 
jaft motive, he has already devia^ from nature, 
and you have not taken proper care to flop up all the 
avenues of vanity. 

For his part, ihould he fland in need of afliftance, 
he will afk ie of the firft perfon he meets ; he will 
alk it of a king, as well as of a lackey ; mankindy 
jn his eye, are all upon a level. You may perceive by 
the manner of his m]ueft, that he is fenfible you owe 
him nothing. He knows that what he defires of you 
is a favour ; he knows alfo that humanity prompts 
you to grant it. His expreflions are fimple and 
laconic* His voice, his loolu, his g^fhires, are 
thofe of a being equally accuflomed to com[^« 
iance and denial. He nas neither the cringing fub-* 
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miSian of a flave, nor the imperious tone of a imA 
tcr } he has 'a modeft confidence in his feilaw<rea> 
tuttSt with a noble and engaging fweetnefe c^ tem- 
per, £ich' as becomes a &ee, intelliffent, b\it feeble 
beings who is 'obliged to a(k uie affiftance of 
another being equaBjr fiee, but powerful and be- 
neficent IT you comply with his requeft, he 
will not thank you^ but be fenfibie of the debt 
he has contraded. If yon refufe to comply, he 
will not complain, nor ii^ on your compliance, he 
knowa it would be of no ufe : he will not fay, / 
W0S rtfufti, but tiai cduld mt he\ for, as I have 
already obfeneed, peopk feUom rebel agau^ the law 
of necefltty^ wiien it ia fofficiently known. 

ILearc him tt> hiis liber^^ and obfare his adkns, 
irithout ia^nng a wvid : fee what he does^ and how 
he goea about it» As he has no occafioa to be con- 
vinced of his own Hboty, he never will do any 
iSaXng through wilfolneik and obflinacy, or merdy to 
oenrife aa aft of power : does he not know, that 
he is always mafter of himldf i He is^alert, zBin^ 
and ready : his motions: have all the vivacity of las 
age \ yet you will foo none but what are defigned fw 
ibme particular end. Whatever he may have a mind 
to do, he will never undertake any thing beyond his 
'ftrength ; for he has tripd it, and knows it well \ 
the meaps he ufes ase dways adapted to his defigns, 
and he rarely attempts to aft, widiout being ceitain 
of fiicceft. He haa an attentive^ and accurate eye % 
he wiU HOC got aboutaflciing idle queftions in regard 
to every thing he ieea; but he will escamine into 
them hunfiil^ and ufe libo utmoft pains to difcover a 
diing bjr hb own fludy, rather than inquire of others^ 
If he rails, intot a fiidUen dileanna, he is lefs per* 
flexed, and if he encounters danger, he is lefs frighten;^ 
edv than others in the like circumftances. As ha 
hnag^nadon . coivdnues fliil inaftive, and nothing 
haa been done to roufe it, he perceives only the pre« 
ientobjeft^ he makeaadueeftimate of the danger i 
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<iid a!way# prcferves a cq61nels of temper*' Too oftco 

has he* tN%n obliged to yield cd neoeillcy, to think 

•*• of flruggling with ic any longer \ he has bore its 

*3foke from his cradle, and now he is accudomed to it ; 

in fliOfCy he is prepared for every event. 

Whether he is bufy or diverts himielf, it is equal 

to him \ his amufements are his occupations, he per* 

ccives no difference. In every thing he does, he is 

" intirely free, and e^rcited by a double motive of 

• intereft and pleafure : this, at the fame time, his 
turn of mind, and the ^here of his knowledge. 
Is it nbt a moft charming, a moft delightful fpedbacie, 

• ^at that age, to fee a pretty boy, with a lively, chcar- 
fiil eye, an air of content and fatisfadion, and an 

. open, fmiling countenance, performing the moll 
f^ious things by way of play j or profoundly occu- 
pied in frivolous amufements ? • \ 

* ^ ' Are you now difpofed to judge of him by com* 
^ parifon ? Leave him with other children, and fee 

h6w he will behave. You will (bon perceive which 

has been bed inftru<5i£d, and approaches neareft 

to the pcrfeftion of his years. Among the chil- 

/dren of citizens, none is more dexterous than him, 

• but he furpafles them in ftrength. Among the 
. country boys, he is as robufl as any of them, but 

excels them in dexterity. Wherever the capacity of 
« boy is fuppofed to reach, he has more judgment, 

* €tafon.and forefight, than any of them all. Should 
' iic have occafion to run, to leap, to tumble, to lift 

• ^ heavy loads, to eftimate diftanccs, to invent 
Ijports, to carry off the prize at each ; you would fay, 

.* nature is iltbjed to his command, ibeafiiy does he 
*]^akt every ihii^g bend to his will. He is forn^d to 
'guide* to govern his equals t his abilities and expe- 
dience fupply the place of right and authority. Give 

' him what dreis and name you pleafe, it imports not \ 
^hc will be fure to out-tt^) tlvc reft ; and they will 

• be ienSble of his fuperiority. Without defiring to 
command, he will be their mafter ; and they, on thb 
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other hand, even unknown to themielveSy y/nH pay 
him obeifance. < 

He is arrived at the laft term of infenqr, he has . 
led an infant's life, but has not purchafed the petiec* 
tion of that ftate, at the expence of his happinefs ^ 
on the contrary, they have affiftcd each other. By 
acquiring as much reafon as his years will admit o^ 
he has enjoyed all the happinefs and freedom, fiuted 
to his ftate* and condition. Should the fatal icy the 
mow down the flower of our hopes, we ihould not 
have occafion to regret his life, and bewail his death . 
at the fame time ; we fhould not increale our ibrrows^ j 
by the remembrance of thofe we had caufed him to 
fufier -, we fhould fay to ourfelves, at leaft, he has en* 
joyed his infancy ; we have bereft him (tf nothing, that 
haid been1)eflowed i^n him by all- bounteous nature. 

'The great obje&ion againft this early part of edu- ' 
cation iSy that its utility lies hid from fuch as are not . i 
endowed with penetration ; and that a child brought 
up with fo much art and care, to vulgar eyes would 
appear an idle boy. The generality of preceptors * 
are more attentive to their own mtereft^ than to that 
of their difciple; dieir main point is to prove» that 
their time has been ufefuUy employed, and that diey 
have earned their money : they provide him with fuch 
a flock or fupply of materials, as may be eafily dif* 
played, whenever they have a mind •, they give them- 
ielves no trouble,, whether what they teach him be 
uieful, or not, provided it be eafy to exhibit. Thus 
they load his memory with a prodigious deal of 
iFafli, without cither choice or judgment. When 
the child is to be examined, they make him produce ' - 
his wares', he lets them out to the fatisfaftion of his 
examiners ; then packs up his bail, and marches o£ , 
'My pupil is not fo rich ; he has no bail to unpack v , 
he has nothing but himfelf to exhibit. A boy, potnoit 1 
than a man, is not known at firft fight. Where aire the. 1 
fagacious obfervers, who in an inftant can diftingiii&- { 
Aofe/eaturcs that chara6kcrizead)ild ? There areiudi, , 
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but they are very few ; and among a hundred thou- 
iaiid fathers, you will not find one of the number. 

^ The propofrng a multiplicity of qucftions is trou-* 
Ueibme and ungrateful to every body, and much 
more to children. At the expiration of a few mi" 
nutes, their attention flags, they liflen no longer to 
the interrogations of an importunate inquirer, and 
anlwer only at random. This method of examining 
is therefore funle and pedantic; they oftentimes let 
drop a fingle expreflion, which gives us a better iniighc 
into their genius and capacity, than a long difcourfe ; 
but you are to mind, that this expreffion be neither 
acddenul, nor fuggefted A perfon muft be pofleflcd 
of a good deal of judgment himfclf^ to make a pro* 
per Ornate of that of a child. 

I remember to have heard a ftory from the late 
lord Hyde, concerning a friend of his, who upon his 
return from Italy, where he had refided three years» 
bad a mind to examine into the progrefs of his ion, 
then only nine or ten years old. For this purpofe he 
took a wall£.one evening, together with the child 
and his governor, in a field where fchool-boys were 
diverting themfelves with flying their kites. The fa- 
ther pafBng along, faid to his fon. Where is the kiie 
thai Jbadow belongs to ? The child, without hefitat- 
ing, or raifing his head, made anfwer. In the high 
read : and indeed, continued tny lord Hyde, the 
high road was between the fun and ut . Upon which 
the father embraced his ion, and^ concluding the ex- 
amination with that anlwer, he retired without faying 
a word. The day following he fettled a penfion . 
upon the governor, befides hia ufual falary. 

How happy a father in fo promifing a Ion ! 
The queftion was exadtly adapted to his years; 
.the anfwer was very fimple ; but how clear a judg« 
xnent it ftippofes in the child ! Thus it was- that Arff- 
tode's pupil tamed that famous courfer, wliich none 
of his equerries had been able to ride. 

The Ekd of the SacoMo B00&. 
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ALTHOUGH the courfc of human life rill 
the age of puberty be a period of weaknefs^ 
yec there is a point in this early ftage, 
at which the progrefs of force having ex- 
ceeded that of want« the growing animal, itill abfo* 
lately weak^ becomes relatively ftroog. His wants 
not being all difplayed, his a&ual ftrength is more 
than fufficient to anfwer his prefent necefiicies. Con- 
iideied as man^ he would be .undoubtedly feeble i as 
an infant, he is poflefled of a confiderable fbrce. 

Whence arifes this weaknefs in man ? From the 
difproportion between bis abilities and his defires. 
It is our paifions that render us feeble, becaufe it re* 
quires greater powers tofatisfy them, than we have ^• 
ceived from nature. Diminifli your defires, and it 
Will be the fame as if you had increafed your force % 
he, whofe power is fuperior to his defires, has fome 
to ipare ; and is ceruinly a powerful being;. Here 
commences the third ftate of infancy, of which I 
am now about to treat. I continue to call it infancy, 
for want of a more proper term ; for this is not yet 
theiiage c^ puberty, though bordering upon it. 

0.4 At 
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At twelve or ihirtccn yeafs of age, a child's pow- 
ers increafe much /after than h& wants. The woSt 
impetuous, the moft terrible of them all, is not yet 
felt ; the organ itfclf remains in an imperfeft ftace, 
and feems to wait for the exertion of the will, to en- 
ter upon a£tion. Almoft infenfibk to the injunes of 
air and feafons, his natural heat fupplies the warmth 
of apparel, and his appetite the provocations of 
fauce ; whatever is but nourilhing uiits his age; if 
he is drowfy, he lay&himfelf on the ground, and fiiUs 
afleep ; he is fupplied on every fide with neceflaries i 
no imaginary wane torments his mind; he is in- 
fluenced by no opinion ; his defires go no hrAtr 
than his arms can reach ; he is not only capabk of 
providing for himfelf, but is poflelled of powers diat 
exceed his wants ; and this is the only time of life, 
in which h6 will be fo circumftanced. 

Here I am aware of an objedion. It will not be 
affirmed, that the child has a greater number of 
wants than I allow him to have ; but it will be de- 
nied, that he has the power which I fuppoie him to 
poffefs. They who make this objeftion, do not 
refleft, that I am Ipeaking of my own pupil, not of 
thofe walking puppets, who are fatigued with crequng 
from one room into another ; who are ftifled, as it 
were, in a bandbox, and feem to totter under a load of 
buckram. It may be laid, that manly force does not 
fhew itfclf before the ftate of manhood ; that the 
animal fpirits, duly prepared and diftributed in their 
proper veflcls through the body, alone are o^ble 
'of invefting the mufcles with that confiftence, adi- 
vity, tone, and elafticity, of which real ftrengdi » 
formed. This is the rcafoning of modern pfaifofo- 

fhcrs : but I appeal to experience. In the country, 
fee fturdy lads employed every day in dtggij^ the 
earth, in following the plough, in lifting up a cafk 
of wine, or driving the cart, in the fame manner as 
their fathers ; fo that you would take them for grown 
men, did not their voice betray them. Even in towns, 
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ibme young aitizans, zs blackfmiths, braziers, far- ' 
rices, are almoft as ftrong and robuft as their maAers^ 
and would be as expert, had they been tnuned up 
iboner to the bufinels. If there be any^ difference in 
their abilities, and I grant there is fome, it is a 
great deal lefs, and 1 repeat it again, thaii that 
between the impetuous defires of a man, and the' 
moderate inclinations of a child. Befides, we are 
not fpeaktng of bodily ftrength only, but chiefly of 
die force a^ capacity of mind, by which the other is 
Applied or dire6ted. 

Although this interval of time, in which the power 
of the individual is fuperior to his defire, be not the 
period of his greateft abfolute force, yet, as I have al-* 
ready obferved, his relative force is tmn at its greateft 
height. It is the moft precious time of life ; a time that 
comes but once ; a time of yery fhort duration, that 
xnuft appear dill Ihorter, as will at length be (hewn; 
from the great importance of employing it well. 

In what manner is he then to dilpofe of this fuper- 
abundance of power ^nd abilities, which he is pof- 
fefled of at prefent, and which he will want here- 
after ? He fliould endeavour to employ it jco fuch 
ufes, as may anfwer Ibme unforeieen exigency. He 
ihould throw, if I may fo fpeak, the fuperfluity of 
his prefent ftace into his future exiftence ; the robuft 
youth fhould make provifion for the feeble man \ not: 
m laying up his ftore either in coffers that may be 
robbed, or in barns that are extraneous to his peribn ; 
but to fecure the property of his acquifitions, he fhould 
lodge them in his arms, in his head, in fhort, within 
himiclf. This is the time for labour, inllru&ion, 
and ftudy : and take notice, that the choice of this 
time is not arbitraiily fixed by me, but pointed out 
by nature herfelf. 

The human underftanding is limited : we are not 
only incap^le of attaining univecfal knowledge ; but 
even to be poflefled of that little flock, which is di« 
vided aoiongft others, is out of our power. Since 
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the rrtwrfe of every falfe* propofitioii is a truth, the 
number of truths is^inBnite, like that of errors. 
Some choice ought therefore to be made of the fub-. 
y&$ ioteoded to be uught, as well as of die proper 
&atbn for learning. Of the arts and feiences with- 
in our xeacb^ fome are falfe, others ufele^, and 
0thtrs only tend to the encouragement of vanity 
and pride. The (mall number of thofe» which 
Contribute to our real welfare, are the only ones 
worthy of the rdearches of a wife man, and coa* 
fequently of a youth, whom we intend to train 
up to wifiiom. The point is not to know what 
may be true, but what is atcended with real uti^ 
lity- 

' Out of this finall number we muft likewife except 
fbofe truths»which cannot be comprehended without a 
ifull maturity of under ftanding % thofe alfo which fup« 
pofe aknOwiedM of fuch relations and circumftances 
m life, as a child is incapable of acquiring ; and 
thofe, in fine, which though true in themfelves, dif- 
pofe an unexperienced mind to judge wrong on odier 
iiibjefts, 

: Thu$ are we reduced to a very finall cirde, com^ 
pared to the general fyflem i but this circle ftiU 
forms an immenfe fphere, in regard to a child's ca« 
padty. How prefumptuous the hand that firft dared 
to remove the vail of darknefs, which overfprcad the 
human underftanding I What an abyft hath me vanity 
of leairnit^ dug round this unfortunate youth ! O thou, 
who art to condud him through this dangerous 

Eadi^ 4nd to unvail the facred rites of nature to 
is iQye, be fure to adb with caudon and trembling. 
Se fure of his capacity and thy own ; have a care 
ieft.ofie or the other of yog, or perhaps both, he 
feized with giddinefs. Dread the ipecious allurements 
of faUhood,.aod the intoxicating fumes of pride. 
Remember, and let it be ever imprinted in thy mind, 
chat mere ignorance never did any harm, that error 
alone i3 pernicious, and that we do not err in matters 
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cf wluch we are really ignorant, but in thi>fe ckF which 
we fancyourlelTcs to have (bme knowledge* 

Your pupil's progrefs in geometry may ferve you 
as fl proof, and a cert^ nleafure of the ripening 6f 
his underftanding ; but as foon tt he is capable of 
diftinguifhing what is uieful, it requires a vaft 
deal of ^rt and good management, to bring him to 
fpeculative ftudies. Should you be defirous, for in* 
ilance, that he looked out for a mean proponional 
between two given lines ; contrive {Oj that he (ball 
have occafion to find a fi]uare equal to a given right* 
angle : if the queftion reload to two mean propor^ 
tionalsy you fhould firft of all render the probleni 
of doubling the cube peculiarly interefting to 
him, &c. You fee how we gradually approadi to- 
wards the morai ideas, diftinflive of good and evil ! 
Hitheno we have known no law, but that of necef* 
fity : now we have a regard to utility ) and we Iball 
fbon arrive at congruity and goodneis. 

The faitie inftind excites the difl^rent fatuities <^ 
man. To die adivity of the body, which fecks 
every way to exert itfelf, fucceeds that of the tnind; 
wUch feeks for inftruftion. In the beginning 
children are aftive 5 afterwards they grow curi- 
ous ; and this curiofity, Under a proper diredion» 
it then* firft mover at the age they have now attain* 
cd. Let us always diftinguifh the inclinations given 
lis by nature, from thofe produced by opinion. 
There is a define of knowledge founded on the am- 
bition or vanity of being confidered as a man df 
learning ; another arifes from the natund curiofity ef 
man, whereby he is engaged in the purfuit of every 
tiling, in which he may either nearly or remotely be 
concerned. The innate defire of bappinefs, and the 
impoffibtlity of fully fatUfying that defire, -fets him 
perpetually upon inquiring after new means condu- 
cive to that end. Such is the firft principle of curio- 
fity 5 a principle naturally implanted in the heart of 
man, but which fliews itieif only in proportion to 
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cur{)a(nons atidourimproycmentsinknoivledge. Sup- 
pofc a philofopher baniflied to a defanifland^ with his 
inftruments and books^ and condemned to fpend the 
remainder of his days on that fpot : ho would hard- 
ly trouble his head any more about the fyftem of 
the worlds the laws of attradbion, or the calculus dif-^ 
ferentialis ; perhaps he would never more open any 
6f his books ; but he would be fure to explore every 
corner of his iQand^ be it ev^r fo large. Let us 
therefore exclude from our firft fUidies thofe fciences 
for which man has not a natural tafte, and confine 
ourfelves to thofe to ^ich we are direded by in- 
ftinft. 

This earth is the ifland defigned fbr the human 
fpecies : the object moll ftriking to the eye is the fun. 
As foon as our thoughts begin to be diverted from 
ourfelves, our firft confiderations are direfted to both 
thofe fubjeds. Hence the philofophy of moft favage 
nations is entirely confined to the imaginary divifioas 
of the earth, and the divinity of the fun. 

Some perhaps will fay , what a ftrangedigreflion ! Juflb 
now our thoughts were employed about what imme- 
diately affedls and furrounds us : and now, on a iud- 
den, we iare traverfing the globe, and making excur- 
fions to the further extremity of the univerfe ! This 
digrcflion, however, is owing to the progrefs of our 
abilities, and to the bent of our underltanding. Dur- 
ing the ftate of weaknefs and infufficicncy, the care 
of our prefervation confines us within ourfelves ; in 
the ftate of power and ftrength, the dcfire of ex- 
fending our exiftence carries us out of ourfelves, and 
makes us launch out as far as we can poflibly reach i 
but the intelledhial world being yet unknown to us, 
our thought can pierce no further than the eye, and 
,our underftanding is enlarged only in proportion ta 
the fpaoe it meafures. 

Let us transform our fenfadons into ideas, without 
.making a fudden tranfition from fenfible to intellec- 
tual objeds. It is by the former we are to arrive ac 
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die knowledge of the latter. . Let the mind, in its 
firft operations, be always guided by the fenfes. 'L«et 
there be no other book but the world, no other in* 
ftrudkm than fa&s. The. boy that reads, does not 
think, nor gain inftru^on, he only learns a. pared 
of words. 

Endeavour to make your pupil attentive to the 
phasnomena of nature, and you will foon excite hi^ 
curiofity •, but to keep it alive, be not in a hurry to 
fatisfy it. Put fome queries to him, fuited to bis car 
pacity, and let him folve them himfelf. Let his 
Knowledge be not founded in your authority, but io 
his own inveftigation ; let him not learn, but invent 
the fcieoces. If ever you fubfticute authority in the 
place of reaibn, he will reafon no more, but be a 
dupe to the opinions of others. 

Being d^firous your pupil Ihould learn geography, 
you provide him with maps, fpheres and globes. • . ^ 
What a machinery ! To what purpofe are all thoie 
reprefentations ? Why do not you begin with (hew^ 
ing him the objedb itfelf, that, at lead, he may 
know the fubje&of yourdifcourfe. 

Some delightful evening you may take the recrea* 
tion of a walk with him to a convenient fpot, where 
the horizon is all laid open to theey&» allowing a full 
profped of the fetting fun ; then take particular txy 
tice of the difierent objeAs which mark the part of 
the heavens, where that radiaat globe finks beneath 
the hemifphere. The fucceeding day, deiirous to 
breathe the frelh air, you return to the fame fpot be* 
fore the fun rifes^ The ruddy ftreaks of fire, with 
which he tinges the brightened firmament, betoken 
his approach. The fire increafes^ the orient; feems 
.all in flames4 the growing luftrc makes you a(^ 
ft& that glorious luminary long before he (hews his 
glittering bead. Each minute you imagine he |s 
emerging from the horizon ; at leogth he comes, aixi 
with refulgoit majefty walks abroad. A tranfcexvl- 
ent brightncfs darts, l^ce lighuiing^ ihedding .4i(y 
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chroQgil die whole hcmi^cdiete ; the mil of darkneb is 
remoycdtthe gates of hgbt are unbarred, man perceives 
his dwelllog-piace^ and finds it embelliflied. What a 
profpcft is opened ! While the fable night involved this 
part o[ the globe in her dark mande^ d^ flowery lawns 
acquired a pleafing frcfhneis ; the rofy-iingered mom 
Ihews the plains arrayed with a lively verdure ; and the 
radiant beams, with which they are gilded, difciofe a 
tranfparent net-work of pearly drops, which, like liquid 
cryftals, fparkle upon the eye. The feathered choir 
unite in omcert, to falute th? father of life^ they all 
hymn their creator, not one is filent. Their notes 
are more languifliingly fweet about this time, than 
during the remainder of the day, as if they had fcarce 
*awoke from peaceful (lumbers. The aflemblage of all 
theieobje&s makesfo lively an impreflion on tbeieoies, 
as feemsto penetrate the fouL There, for half an hour, 
you may enjoy thofe raptures, which no man living is 
able to widiitand : fo delightful. So magnificent a 
profpeft, can be beheld by no morul with infenfi- 
bility. 

The mailer, glowing with ektadc rapture, would 
fain infufe it into his pupil's breaft ; he fancies he 
Ihall be able to communicate thofe pleafing fenfations, 
by rendering him attentive to what pafles within him- 
felf. What ftupidity ! The heart alone is animated 
with contemplating the beaudes of nature *, to enjoy 
this profpe£t, we muft really feel it. The child per* 
ceives theobjeds, but is unable to diftinguifh the re* 
lations by which they are conneAed ; neither can he 
^rceive the harmony of the fpheres. ^ It requites 
e}q)erience, and a train of ideas, to which he is 
yet a ibanger, to feel the impreffion arifiqg firom 
. fo agreeable a nciixture of fenfible perocpdons. If he 
has not travelledover defiirt plains, if burning famls 
have not^rched hisleet, if he has nearer been over- 
powered by the fcorchmg refleftion of the fun-beaois 
Ipom furniunding rocks, how will he be able to re- 
lilh the reviving air pf a morning kmerj i How 
•^ . 2 ihali 
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Ihall the breathing fweets of a flowery gaideiii the 
lively charms of a verdant jawn, the brilliant drop! 
of the pearly dew, or the foft tread on the velvet 
down, be able to enrapture his (enfts ? Hew (ball the 
warbling of the fongfters of the wood have power to 
enchant his foul, if he is yet a ftranger to the melt* 
ing accents of love and pleafure i Is it poflible for 
him to feel the leaft tranfport at the opening of ib 
glorious a day, if his imagination is incapaible of 
painting the, joyous fcenes with which k may be 
filled f In fhort, bow fhall his foul be melted with 
the enchanting profpeft of nature, if he kfiows not 
cbe hand that took care to array it in all its beauty f 

Never talk to your pupil in a language he does 
not underftand. Make ute of no pompous delcrip* 
tions, no flowers of rhetoric, no figures, nor poetry. 
At prefenr, tafte and fendment are out of the que& 
tion. Continue to be plain and intelligible *, the time 
will come but too foon, when you muft havdre<:ourfe 
to another language. 

Your pupil being educated according to the prin* 
ciples here laid down, and accuftomed to draw all 
ikis knowledge from himfelf, and never to apply fot 
aififtance, but when he was convinced of his own in- 
abilities, every new objeft he beholds, he examined 
it a long time in thoughtful fiknce« He meditates^ 
but does not afk many quefl!ions. You muft ther&- 
ibre be fatisfied with reprefenting the bbje^ to 
him at a proper time ; and when you have feen hts 
curiofity fuflSciently excited, propofe ibme laconic 
queftion to him, which (haU puc him in fhe way ^f 
refelving his doubts. 

Upon the prefent occafion^^ ^fksrhwmg contem* 
plated the rifing iun abng ^wich' your pupil, after 
having made him oblerve the mountains and other 
adjacent obje^ on that flde,- and after you bave 
permitted hioti lo talk for fome time en ^t fufc^d, 
DC Clcnt yourfelf a few minutes, as if you were 
in a deep ftudy, and thtn %to» him-^ ^^'I^^hink,, 

'* that 
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^' that laft night the fan fet tn yooder part of the 

^* heavtns, and this morning it rofe on the <^pofite 

fide. How is this acGoiint»dibr i" Say not a word 
more ; if he sSks you any queftioos, noake htm oq 
anfwer, but chai^ the difcourle ; leave I^ to hinv* 
felf, and you may be fiire he will refled: on what you 
faid. 

To accuftom a child to give his attention to 
objeds, and to be ftrongly affefted with fenfible 
truths, he muft be kept a few days in fuipenoe, be* 
fore they are difcovered to him. If he does not fuffi* 
ciently apprehend the prefent queftion, there is a 
way to render, it (till more obvious to him, which is^ 
CO repeat it in other terms. If he knows not in what 
manner the fun moves from its fetting to its rifuig, «t 
lead he can tell the manner of its motion from its 
rifing to its fetting. Of this he has ocular demon* 
ftration. Explain therefore the former qu^on by 
the latter : either your pupil is abfolucely ftupid, or 
the analogy is too obvious to efcape him. Let thia 
be his firft le£hue in cofmography. 

As it is our rule to proceed gradually from one fen* 
fible idea to another, and as we dwell feme time up* 
on the fame fubjeft, in order to render it familiar to 
us, and, in fhort, as we never force our pupil to give 
his attention to any one object, it will be fonie tioie 
before we advance from this firft lefture, to know the 
real courfe of the fun, and the 6gure of the earth. 
JBut as all the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies 
<lepend on the fame principle, and the firft oblervar^ 
tion leads to all the reft, lefs capacity, but mom 
tinie, is required, to proceed fiom the diurnal rocai* 
tion of the earth to die calculatk>n o( ectipies, than 
to have a perie£b idea of day and^n^ht.; s 

Since the fun tUfR9 round the eapm, he delcribes m 
circle, and every circle muft have a center ; that ^le 
know already.. This center is invifibli^ being ia the 
very heart Qt the earth \ b«t (wo points^ corxt^iond- 
ip^ to iti may be niark^d on the furface;. A rvl 
' • ' pafiingr 
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^afltiig thfOtUgh all three, and cxfending both w^^s t<l 
the havens, fliall bejdie axis. of the earthy aod i^' the 
diurnal motion of the furu A globular totum, turning 
upon oee of its points, rq)rslaics the heavens turning 
upon their asris ; and the two points of the totum are 
the two poles : the boy will ti glad to know one of 
them ; and I will fliew it to hion near the tail o( the 
little bear. This will afford us amufement enou|;h for 
one night; by degrees he familiarises himielf with 
the ftacs, and from thence he conceives a defireof dif- 
dnguifhing theplanets,and obfervingthe conftellations^ 
Wfe hsLvt beheld the fun rife at midfummer i 
we (hall likewife fee him rife at Chriftmas^ or fome 
other day in winter, when the weather is fair : for it is 
well known, we are not, given to idlenefs» and it is 
an amuiement to us to dety the coldt J have ts^en 
care to make this fecond obfervacion, Juft in the very 

i^lace where we nude the firft ; and by means o£ 
bme preparatory difcourfe to introduce the* remark* 
we (hall both cry out. Ha ! this is pleafant indeed I 
The fun no longer rifes in the fame place 1 Here are 
our old marks ; and now it riiea there. ..»«.» »Then 
there is one eaft for the fummer, and another fat 
the winter. My young tutor, you are in the path 
of knowledge : thefe examples are fufficient to bring 
• your pupil acquainted with the fphere» by making ufe 
of the earth infteadof an artificial globe, and the real 
fun inftead of its reprefentation. 

In general, I would not advife you ever to fubditute 
the fign, but when it is impolTible to (hew the thing 
fignif^d . For the reprelentation engrodes the boy 's at-» 
tention, and makes him forget the thing reprefented. 

The armillary fphere appears to me an ill-con^* 
trived, difproportioned machine. The confufed circlea 
and whioiHcal figures, which are delineated on it, 
give it the air of necromancy, and prove a bugbear 
to children. The earth is too fmall, the circles are 
too large and too numerous i (bme, as the colures, 
are abfolutely ufelefs i each circle is larger than the 
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earth ; their thicknefs ^ves them Ui akr^ fi»lUBf^ 
which occafions their being calwn for real circulat 
mafles ; and when you tell a boy that thefeare ima^ 
ginary circles, he is quite pgazled^ iie aeidier koows 
. what he fees, nor underftands what yon fay to him. 

We have not as yet learnt Co foppofe ourfelves kiAt 
place of children ; we do not enter into their no- 
tions, but make them conform to<M3n ; andftill M-- 
lowing our own way of reafoning, we fill their heads 
with extravagance and error, bknckd with a cottfi** 
derable number of truths. 

It is a qu^on, whether the analytic w fyadietk tne^ 
thod be preferable in the ftody of the fckanooB. It Ik 
not always neceflary to abide by dther. -Sometums 
you niay rcfolve and compoj^md in the'fame enquiry, 
and dired your pupil l^ the fyntbecic method, when he 
fancies he is only analyfing. Then by employing 
both in4ifferent}y, th^ mil lerve to confirm each 
other. Setting out at the fame time -from two op- 
pofite points, without thinking to perform the fame 
journey, he will be agreeably furpriEed to find 
that both ways lead to the fame obje^. Sofqs>ofe, fi* 
inftance, I wanted to teach him geography, I would 
begin at its t^o extremes, and unifte the fiudy of the 
revolutions of the globe to the meafurement of iis 
parts, beginning from the j^ace we inhabit. Wh3c 
your pupil is buCed in the ftudy of the fpberc, and 
foaring to the celeftial bodies, bring him down to tiie 
diviflon of the earth, and (hew him the ipot where 
he fojourns. 

His two firft points of geography Aieuld be the 
town he lives in, and his father's country feat; next 
to thefe, he fiiould obferve the intermediate places on 
the road, then the netghbouiing rivers, then the fun^ 
afpeA, and the manner of finding out the eaft of the 
place you are in. This is the point of re-unio8. 
Let him make a map from this furvey, beginmng 
fimply with the two obje£b only, then gradually add* 
ing the others^ as he comes to knowor eftimate their 
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di&mGt and pofitioa. You fee what advantage we 
hsLvepwcQTcd him bcforchandt by furniiliing his eye 
with a c<>mpais. 

Notwitbftanding this advantage, you mud diredl 
him a litde, and but very little, without his know- 
ing it. If he is miftakcn, let him proceed, do not 
lot him right. Patiently wait till he is capable of 
j«ping and of corrcding his error himfelf ; or, at the 
inoft, uke ft favouxable opportunity, by introducing 
foffio operation, to convince him of it. Were he 
Ofvfit ^p ^ miftaken, he would not learn fo well. It 
is npt, ^owcyer, intended at prefent that he (hould 
;bc thoroughly inftru^led in the topography of the 
country, :but that he ihould knOw the means of ac- 
q^iiriiig that inftru&ion; it is of little fignification, 
.^ether l)e has the maps in his head, provided he 
Isis a dear idea of the object they reprefcnt, and of 
the art of conftruding theni. See the ignorance of 
,my Eniilius ! How great the difference between him 
ami your. learned pupils! They underiland mnps ; 
and be is capable of conftrufting them. From hence 
alfo he is fupplied with oew ornaments for his apart« 
ftMsnt. 

Remember always, that the defign of my method 
^of cdu(3atiQn is, not to learn my pupil a great variety 
of things, but to take care that he fhall acquire none 
but prccife and clear ideas. Were he to be altoge- 
ther ignqrant, it fignifies nothing, provided he im- 
bibes no errors : to guard him againft thefe, I en- 
rich bis mind with truths. Realbn and judgment 
advance but flowly •, prejudices croud in very faft, 
and we muft endeavour to ftem the torrent of the 
Ificcer. But if you regard fcience on its own account, 
you launch into an unfathomable, boundlefs ocean, 
from the perils of which it will be impolnble for 
i you to cfcape. When I fee a man, feduced by the 
.charms of univerfal knowledge, and leaping conti- 
nually from one fcience to another, I fancy to myfelf 
I behold a child gathering ihells on the fea-fhore. 
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He firft begins to fill his pockets witHootafty tfcoicc; 
tempted by the fight of others mbrc beautiftd, 
he throws the former away, then goes on taking and 
rcjeding,* till fatigued and confounded in his judg- 
ment, he concludes with flinging them all away» and 
returns home empty-handed. 

During the earlieft part of infancy, wc had too 
tnuch time on our hands ; for which reafbn, wt eir- 
deavouredto lofe it, forfear of its being mtfirniplored. 
But here it is quite the contrary ; we have not lufli- 
cient leifure for every ufeful punuit. Remember the 
paflfions are advancing apace, and as Ibon as diey 
Knock at the door, your pupil will pay no attendon 
but to them. The period of calm intenigtnce' ffies 
away with fuch rapidity, and has fo many other ne^ 
ceflary ufes, that it is a folly to imagineit Ibffident 
to acquire much learning. The bufinefs at 'prdfent is 
not to teach your pupil the fciences, but to gil^ Mm 
a tafte for thofe flndies, and to point out the mediod 
of learning them, when this tafte is improved. T!fis 
is certainly the fundamental principle of a good edu- 
cation. * 

Now is the time for accuftoming him gradoally to 
fix his attention on the feme objefkj yet this atten- 
tion muft never be the cfFeft of conftraint, but of 
curiofity and plcafure ; you muft take particular care, 
that it does not keep Mm too long on the ftretch^ lb 
as to occafion difguft. Let your eye be ever upon 
the watch, and let what will happen, break all crfF 
before he is iurfeitcd ; for it is not of fo much impor- 
tance that he fhould learn any fcience at all, as that 
he ftiould do nothing by compulfion. 

If he puts a queftion to you himfelf, make fiich an 
anfwer as (hall keep alive, but not fatisfy, his ctirio- 
fity : efpecially when you perceive, that inftead of dcfir- 
ing inftruftion, he trifles only, and fatigues yoQ with 
a thoufand foolilh queftions, ftop him immediatcty* 
for you may be fure he does not trouble his had 
about the uibjeft, but only wants to teize you with 
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lus imi)q:t)neoce. You fhoujd have lefs regard to the 
wprd3, than to the motives of his inquiry. This 
precaution has not been as yet fo neccflary ; but now 
IX becomes of the iitmoit importance, as foon as your 
pMpil begins to reafon. 

There is a chab of general truths, by which all 
die iciences are copnefbea to common principles, and 
fiicceflivelv^unfolded. This is the method of phiio- 
jpphcrs ; out we have nothing to do with it at pre- 
fcnt Thcre^ is another chain of quite a different 
J^indy whq"C% evcty particular objeft is connedted to 
another, and always points to the next in fuccellion. 
This order is a conftant fource of curiofity 5 it keeps 
]^ the attcodon required by the feveral objedls, and 
is the method followed by grown perfons ; but eipe-. 
cialiy It ou^ht to be ufed by children* When we found 
out the eait of our Gtuation, to delineate our maps, 
wc were obliged to trace a meridian. The two 
points of interledtion, found by (hadows of equal 
length in the morning and evening, will give an ex- 
izUent meridian for an aftronomer only thirteen years 
old. But this meridian is foon effaced j it requires 
fomc time to trace it, and obliges a perfon to perform 
. his operations always on the fame fpot. So much 
care and con^raint will difguft your pupil at laft. 
This inconvenience we forcfaw, and provided againftit. 

Behold me again involved in a long and unimpor- 
tant detail. Reader, I hear thy murmurings, and 
difregard them : I will not facrifice the moft ufeful 
part of this book to thy impatience. Take thy re- 
medy, in regard to my prolixity j for I have taken 
mine, in refptft to thy complaints. 

Long had my pupil and I perceived, that ftraw was 

attraded by divers bodies, after being properly rubbed, 

.asamber> clafs, waxj and that by others it was not 

^ attraftcd. By chance we met with one, which had ftill 

. a more extraordinary virtue j this was to attraft file- 

duil and bits of iron at fome diflance, and without 

friction. How often were we an^jufed with this at- 
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traftive property, without obferving itif ufe in it. 
At length we found that the magnetic quality was 
communicated to the fteel itfelf, touched to ^ certain 
degree. We happened one day to go to a neighbour- 
ing fair, where a juggler, holding a piece ot bread 
in his hand, attrafted a duck of wax, fwlinming a- 
bout in a bafon. We were very much ftirprizcd, 
but did not fay he was a conjurer ; for w6 did not 
linderftand the nature of witchcraft. Continually 
liruck with cffeds, without being able t6 unrlvel 
their caufe, we fufpend our judgnlient of things, and 
quietly remain in our ftate of ignorance, till an op- 
portunity offers to deliver us from it. 

By the time we got home, we had talked foch a 
vaft deal of the juggler's legerdemain, that wc rc- 
folved to imitate the duck : for this purpofc wc took 
i large needle, touched with the loadftone, and co- 
vered it with wax, which we moulded as well a^ wc 
could into the fhape of a duck ; fo that the needle 
pafled through the body, from the beak to the tdl. 
We then laid it upon the water, and putting a key 
near the beak, with a joy which you may eafily con- 
ceive, wc found that our duck followed the key ct- 
aftly as that of the juggler fwimmed after the piece 
of bread. To obferve in what direftion the duck 
Hops in the water, when it is fuffered to be at reft, is 
an affair we can do at any other time. But being 
quite full of our firft objedt at prefcnt, we think of 
nothing farther. 

The fame evening we returned to the fair, with a 
piece of bread properly prepared in our pocket ; and 
as foon as the juggler had performed his trick, my 
little philofopher, who could hardly contain Iiimfelf all 
the while, told him, that the performance was not at 
all difficult, for he himfelf could do as much : he 
was taken at his word- Immediately he drew the 
piece of bread, with the concealed iron, out of his 
pocket : as he approached the table, his heart was 
feized with a great palpitation ^ he prefcnted the 
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bm4 simoft t|cmblii^ nfich, fe^r » the duck came^ 
SLa^ fellpwed it | £miiiu$ crkd out, and leaped with 
joy. What with, clapping of hands» and the accla- 
qpactoos of ^he co^paoy, the boy's head grew giddy, 
^fkd hi? Had aimod loft hi$ fenfes. The juggler, 
qmtc t^imderftmck^ approached neverthelefs to wilh 
him joy, and ^^br^u^ t>im in his arms, defired he 
yfouid hc^itf hup the next day with his prefence, 
^dding^ ih^t he WQuId ^c care to aiTemble a greater 
Bumber of p^le^ to witnd^ and applaud his un* 
^Ofx^moa abilities. My young naturalift, elated with 
hjis ^Kceis, Wi^jolbd faip prattle *, but inftandy I (lopped 
Ills mouth, and carried him off triumphant. 

Ia thp naean time, my pupil reckoned every ;ni- 
s^ue Wjith a ridiculous inauietude. He invited 
cv/cry ipody he inec^ and would have been glad that 
all mankind were ^^i^tors of his glory : impa- 
pmt to .mount the ftage, he anticipated the hour, 
|tf|d ^w to cte pUce appointed, where the haJl was al- 
re^y thronged. Entering the place, his little heart 
hggf^ to .flutter. There were to be other feats of 
^gdl,j>revious to this } the juggler furpafled him* 
(eify and performed wonders. The boy took no 
notice of all this; he was in fome agitation^ the 
fweat ran down his face, and he could hardly 
draiw his breath ; ail the while he kept fumbling in 
his pocket, and held the bit of bread with an impa- 
tient, but trembling, hand. At length it came to 
his turn, and the mailer proclaimed the exhibition a- 
loud with great ceremony. My pupil, fomewhat 
abaihed, drew near, and pulled out his bit of bread. 
.... But, what a ftrange viciflitude in human af- 
firirs! The duck, but yefterday fo tame, is grown 
wild to-day ; inilead of prefencine its beak, it turned 
its tail, and fwam away, flying rrom the bread, and 
from the hand that preiented it, with the fame cele- 
rity as before it had followed them. After many 
inefFe&ual trials, attended with fhouts of derifion, 
4the boy complained that he was impofcd upon, tliac 
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ic was another duck, fu\>ftip2ted in the room <^ Ao 
tbrmer, and challenged bis ancagonift himfelf lo try 
his ikill upon this. . \ 

The juggler, without making any reply« took « 
pisce of bread out of his pocket, and prefenced it to 
the duck; the latter followed the bread, and asp^ 
proached the hand W which it was attra^bed. The 
vouth took hold of the feme piece o( breads but, 
mftead c^ fuccceding better than before, he perceived 
the duck make game of himt and move in circlet 
round the bafon ; at length, the boy withdrew quiie 
confufed, not daring any lon^r to ftand the biffing 
of the populace. 

Thereupon the ju^er tx)ok the piece of bmd, 
which my boy had brought with him, and mado 
ufe of it with the fame fuccefs as he did his own : 
then he took out the bit of iron before the crowd, 
which occafioned another laughter at our expence i 
and with the bread, though (tripped of the iroB^ he 
drew the duck in the manner as before. The fasns 
thinp he performed with another bit of bread, cut fay 
a third hand *, he did as much afterwards with hts 
glove, and with the tip of his finger. At lengthy 
removing to the middle of the room, with an em- 
phafis peculiar to fuch fort of gentry, he declared die 
duck would obey his voice, as well as his geftune : 
accordingly he fpoke, and the duck obeyed j he bid 
it go to the right, and it went to the right j to come 
back, and ic came back -, to turn about, and it turned 
about ; the motion 3s rapid as the command. The 
repeated appbufes of the people were juft fo many 
outrages to us ; we made off unperceived, and (hut oar- 
felves up in oqr apartment, without going to proclaim 
our fuccefs to all the world, as we originally intended. 

The next morning fomebody knocked at the door^ 
I opened it, and found it was the juggler. He com- 
plained very modeftly of our behaviour •, he would 
willingly know what he had done to difoblig^ us, 
^%t we (hould depreciate his perfor^nance in the eye 
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^^ ase ffccpl^ aiid rob Wm of his livclihooa ? And ' 
what great wonder is there in attradfing a duck of 
wax, that you ihould purchafe this honour at the ex- 
pence of an honeft man's fubfiftence ? Faith, gentle- 
men, had I any other way of getting my bread, I 
Ihoujd' not boaft of this. You may imagme, that a 
man, who has fpenthis days in following this wretch- 
ed trade, knows more of the matter than you, who 
pradifed it but a few minutes. If I did not exhibit 
the maftfcr-pieccs of my dexterity at firft, it was be- 
caufc I thought it not right to be in a hurry to dif- 
play my riches ; I always took care to referve my beft 
tricks for a proper occafion, and befides what you 
hare beheld,. I have ftiH fome more to check the in- 
difcretion of young people. However, I am come, 
gentlemen, to acquaint you with the fecret, which 
puzzled you fo much, begging you will not divulge 
it to my prejudice, but be more referved another time^ 

Saying this, he fhewcd us bis machine, and, to 
tfw great furpHie,* we perceived, that it confifted 
ohly of a powerful magnet, which was moved about 
by a boy under the table, unperceived by the fpec- 
tators. 

The man put up his machine again, and, after we 
had given him many thanks, and made our apologies 
ibr what had pafled, we ofiered him a prcfent, which 
he refufed ! *' No, gentlemen, faid he, I cannot 
•• fufficiently commend your conduft, to accept of 
«* your priefents ; I am plcafed that you are obliged 
•* to me againft your will ; and that is all my re- 
^ venge. Learn from hence, that there is gcnero- 
^^ (ity to be found in all ftates and conditions. I 
** make people pay for my exhibitions, but not for 
♦• my inreruftions." 

As he was going out, he addrefled himfelf parti- 
cularly to me, and made me the followine reprimand, 
** I can eafily excufe, faid he, that child j he finned 
•^ through ignorance. But you. Sir, who itinfl: 
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<« have koown the. nature of his £uilt, hov. could 
^^ you permit him? Since you live together, you^ as die 
<^ eldeii, ihould have adviled him » your ex|)eriencc 
<^ is the authority by which he ougoi; to have been 
<^ direded. If ever he comes to conde^m himieif 
^^ in his riper years for the errors of his youth| you 
^^. may be fure he wiU reproadi you for chofe which 
** were owing to your n^ledL'V 
. Theie words being ended^ he left us both very 
much confufed. 1 blamed myiejf for my foolilh in- 
dulgence \ promifing the youtlu 1 would £u:riiice at 
another time to bis intereft^ and admoniih him of his 
faults before he committed them :. for the time is ap* 
proacKingy when our relations rnaUt altcr» and the 
leverity of the mailer mail fucceed to the complai- 
iance of the companion : this alteration Ihould be in* 
troduced by degrees, and, like every other, muft be 
provided for in time. 

The day following we returned to the fair, to iee 
tilt flight of hand, which had been explained to us. 
With a profound refped, we approached our So- 
crates, the jtfiggler \ fcarce did we preliime to lift up 
our eyes in his prcfencd ; he treated us with the ut- 
mofl: civility, and afligned us £> honourable a place 
at the exhibition, that we were quite confounded. 
He performed all his tricks as ufual ; but he amuied 
himlelf a long time with that of the duck, looking 
at us frequently with an air of (everity. We uodes* 
itood the whole, but faid not a word. If my pupil 
would have pr^umed to open his mouth, his maiter 
would have cruflied him in pieces. ^ 

The long detail of this example is of greater im« 
portance, than one would irpagine at firft light. How 
many ledbns are contained in this one ! How many 
morticing confequences occafioned by a firfl emo- 
tion of vanity! Young preceptor, watch this emo- 
tion with care : If you can render it produ^ve of 
humiliation and diigrace^ it will be along time before 
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he rcpeiti thi fccond. What in apparatm ! you wUI 
fiy. I grant you, and ril to make us a compafs, 
'ffrhich flmll ftipj)ly the phce of the meridian. 
* Mslvhig fearnt thit the rfia^nct afts through ofter 
bodiM 5 Wi wtre in great hurry ta make a machine 
like that ctf Ac juggler. For this end we fet a large 
tfat b&fott on a table, and filled it with ^ater ; th^n we 
put buf dudt Into it whidh we had ftaped a Ktde 
better thin the former, &c. Fiking cur attention 
round the balbn; at length vie obferved that the duck^ 
when at reft, rflwaj^s prefcrved nearly the fime direc- 
titin. ' We followed this exfteriment ; and exaiiiining 
tHfc direftion, we found it was from fouth to north: 
rto more was Wanting ; we difcovercd our compafr, or 
i*rhat was equivalent to it ; and behold wi launched 
iilto pHyffcs. 

There are different climates on the earth, and dif- 
ferent temperatures in thofe climates. The feifoni 
i;iry more fenfibly, in proportion as ^e draw nearer 
the pole : all bodies are contrafted by eoH, and di- 
latea by heat ; an efftft more cdmmenfurable by flu- 
Ms, and more cfpecially by fpirituous liquors ; this 
Vras the origin of the thermometer. The wind blows 
!h our face, therefore the air is a body and a fenfible 
fluid ; though there is no poffibility of feeing it. 
Turn a drinking-glafs upfide down in the water, the 
liquid will not ml it, unlefs you leavtf a paflage for 
the air to efcape ; the air is therefore capable of re- 
fiftancc : prefs the glafe ftill harder downwards, and 
the water will gain upon the air, without being able 
entirely to fill up this fpace ; the air is therefore 
capable of feme degree ot compreffion. A ball filled 
With compreflfed air rebounds better than one replcn- 
ifhed with any other fubftance ; hence we find the air 
is an elaftic body. When you are ftretched at full 
length in a bathing-tub, if you lift your arm in an 
horizontal pofition out of the water, you ^ill feel it 
loaded with a very heavy weight ; the air is then a 
licavy body, and may be weighed againft other fluids : 
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this produced the invention of the baroinecer, the fy« 
phon, the wind-gun, and the air-pump* The la^s 
of ft'atics and hydroftadcs are difcovered by fuch 
fimple experiments. I would not have my pupii 
enter the cabinet of an experimental phUotb^en 
AH that apparatus of inflruments and machinery is 
difagreeable to me. A fcientific air deftroys the 
icience. Such a multitude of engines either frigjliteB 
the boys, or their figures weaken that attention^ 
which be ought to pay to their effe^* 

I Ihould be for conftruding all our machines our* 
lelves •, and would not begin to make the inftni- 
ment before the. experiment ; but after we had fall- 
en upon the latter, as it were by chance, we ihould 
by degrees invent an inflrument to confirm it. I 
had much rather our inftruments were not fo com- 
plete and accurate, and we had clearer ideas of 
what they ought to be, as alfo of their refpedivc ope- 
rations. For my Brit lefTon in itatics, inilead of 
feeking for a balance and fcales, I lay a ilick acrols 
the back of a chair ; I meafure the length of both 
ends, when it is equally balanced -, on each end I 
hang fometimes equal, fometimes unequal, weights ; 
then drawing the itick towards me, or pufliing it 
away as occaHon requires, I find at length, that the 
equilibrium rcfults frpm a mutual proportion between 
the weights and the length of the levers. Thus is 
my little philofopher capable of re&ifying a balance 
before he has beheld one. 

There is no manner of doubt, but a perfon ac- 
quires much clearer and furer ideas of the things 
which he learns of himfelf, than of thofe for whi^h 
he is beholden to in(lru>5l)On. Befides ^ that his 
reafon is not accuftomcd fcrvikly to fubmit to jsutho- 
Tity, he becomes mbre ingenious in difcovering re- 
lations, in connc£ting ideas^ and in inventing ma- 
chines V whereas, by adopting the contrivance of 
others, the underflanding finks into a flate of dull- 
neis and fupinity, like the man who having a num- 
ber 
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htrVf fervants to drefs him, and a coach and horfes 
to carry him about, ac longch is deprivod of the 
Ufeaikl^ 2LdAvitf of his limlM. Boileau boafted of 
having taught Racine to rfatme with difficulty : among 
filch a number of admirable methods to abridge the 
ftudy of the feiences, we ftand greatly in need of 
' one chat would Ihetv Ufr how to learn mem. with left 
facility. 

The chief benefit arifing from thefe flow and la- 
borious refearches, is to maintain die body» during 
acourfe of speculative ftudies^ in its full adivity^ 
and to form the hands inceflandy to labour, or m 
employments of public advantage. : The invendon 
of llich a number of inftruments to dined: us in our 
experiments, and to fup^Iy the deficiency of the fenfes, 
is the caufe of our neglefbng to exerciie .the latter. 
The theodolite makes it unnecefiary to eftimate the 
extent of angles ; the eye which ufed to meafure cti- 
ftances exadty, relies on the chain ; the Aeel-yard di- 
ipenfes with my judging- of a weight by my hands. 
' The more ingenious our inftruments, the more our or« 
gans become rude and imperfed ; by aflembiing fuch 
- a number of machines, we find no ocfourci within 
• ourfetves. 

But when to conftrud thefe machines we make 
' life of that fagacity and addreis which are re))uifite to 
do without them, then indeed we.fuftain no lofs, but 
are confiderable gainers ; for by adding art to na- 
ture, we become more ingenious, without lofing 
our dexterity. Inftead of tying a boy down to 
his books, I would employ him in a workCbo^; 
his hands would be bufied to im{m>ve his minid; 
he would become a philofopher, while he im^giq^ 
himfelf only an artilan. In fliort; this pra49:ice is 
attended with other ufes, of which hereafter^ aad 
we ftiall fee in what manner philofopbical entertain- 
ments lead to the enrcife of the proper functions of 
humanity. 

I have 
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I h^m already taken OQtio^^ tM ^^v^y» Mr 
jeaces ace ieldom £1: |i»r chil^ra^ ^Kf^ ^ii3V«)g 
towards ptdxrty ; buc wiiibQUt ««teriog w'l^ thMi 
very deeply into aiyftem of iibyitc;^^ fee ^hjai fiJ^i^ 
iCXpe];iin€ots.beGcmcitded (a one aaother by^Mne fi»w 
4>f dcdu fl ion^ to theiCDd tluu t^ jnmj r^tig^ jtiiefp jn 
their miodsy and recoUed Aeo) yfHiB»wr skt^ is 
occafion : for it is difficult for fa£b, or eve& iej;A* 
rate condufions, xo oootinue long in ^ mgmxy^ 
without fome tfaj?ead or conne£iion g£ ide^. 

In .your jxslearcfaes iota the iam of ;n4t)ire» kc^ 
always with the moft Gammon and niQft ^viMis 
phaonomena 9 and accuflDcn your pupU HOC to ccm- 
£der them a&argunientS|.but a^ mem fy^. I t^iffi Jip 
,a ftone, and pretending to lay it in die idr> I <|;!fwi 
my hand, and die ftqne.falls to the ff^wA ^ I loo^ 
4it Emiliusy who is vecy afitentiyje.to MfhAt I^iid aboDt^ 
and I aflc him, how came .tfaat.ftooe>to frili 

What child in <tiie wodd would be puz;d94 at 

iiich a 4)ueftion i None, not jey^n ,£mitiu3, h»d rl 

net taken cair to prepare matters ib, th^t he Amid 

-not Jknow how to anfwer. They wiU all iay Jtheiifqe 

laUs, becauie ic iswbeavy.: ^uKl^whaA i$)heatvy^ chat 

which falls. Then the ftone falls, becau& ittfyik. 

::Het)e ^my young phUofopher is agiDued. This is 

^ £rft lefbure iii .natural pfailp£bpfay, .asid ^wibether 

it improws lum in this branch of learningx>r not, it 

is -certainly ft lefibn founded on gppd fenfe* 

In proportion as the boy xipens in^uodatftaqdii^, 

^€Off(iderati<M;^ of higher importance obl^ Us ta;be 

rmore careful in regard to the choice of his occupa- 

'tions. As ibon as 4ie uicquires a fuffident degiDce 

of iclf-knowledge, 'ib as to conceive In .wliat his 

real wdfaie confifts, or becomes. capgJzde .of ap* 

fMehendiAg &ich an extent of relationfi, . as :to JQf^ 

of ^hat is fuitable.to his pre&nt ibite ; from that 

' moment he is in a^ condoion of perceiving the 

ditFerence between labour and amufement^ and of 

looking upon the latter only as a relaxation from 

the 
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clicf ilH'iMr. • Then n is diat ^bjedis «f ^leat uti- 
Iky may %e ^tfik^ into his ftndies, and engage 
Wm to app^y himielf more conftmtfy $9 t^nn, 
than he woiud €o niei^ aaiufement. The law <k 
neoeffity ^ver returKng to the mind, inftruSs as 
imimes to <lo what is diTognoeable, «o pe^ont oar 
Meeiving a ftill «giMter difguft. "Such 4s the ^ 
of foitcaft I on 41^ good or had regudation <l£ 
^rhidi'dtpehds adl the happhsefs or*mil6ryof fnaib- 
kind. 

£vfry individual would behappy^ 1>utto sMaintbis 
end, 'We (hoi<}d begin with knowing ki what tine hapt- 
finiik eotiflfts. The neural felicity of man is as Imi- 
ple as hk tnanner of Ike ; ic eof^s in 4)eing 4ret 
irompatn: heidth, Hberty, imd hecefiaries ^oi^tiHse 
this ' felicity. The moral happinels of man is another 
thing 4 bat it is ndtof tW's weare treating acpre- 
ient. (t is a truth I eannot 'too often repeat, thsic 
nothmg *)Ut dbjedte purely phyfical are capable df 
"CfigB^k^ At -ateentien of children, ^fpeeii^yof thofe 
*^«^lK>fe vanity has not' been e^ccited^ andwhohave not 
iKan Already corrupted by thepreljiidicesofoimion. 

When once they foiefee then* -wants, their under- 
ibui^g 4s ptietty&r advanced, and they begin to 
flcnowche^vawcoftime. It4s thenaojattercf iinporif- 
«iQe tt difeA the api^cation (^ it to ftuidies of res} 
utility, fech however as fiiall foe adapted *to their 
age -and capacity. Subjei6ks elating to the ^oral -dr- 
der, laitd the putpofesof fbdety, ought not to be- la^ 
^afone *thc«i : ib early \ 'for they wrpafe thehr -pre- 
^femc ^degree- 6f "anderftanding. It is- -mere ^ly- to-fC- 
<^iiiiie ihffy ihoold appty'theRMfeives tty things, ^becavfe 
^wetdl them vaguely that thofe things aredfor their 
•gpod, >without their knowing^m «what this :good' <on- 
'^fifta; or hecaufe .we afifare them that thofe things 
^wBl greatly redonndto their profit, when they grow 
•up to marfs* ^ate, while *hey have nbintertift in them 
^aeprdent, andnotdeaof afutme adrantfige. 
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. Let a child do jnotlwg ufxm xsv£t ; nodiillg b 
epod in regard to him but what he perceives to fae 
luch. By^ anticipating his natural knowledge yon 
unagine you are acting withfore^i but you are 
miftaken. To fupply him with a few idle inftni* 
xnents, for which perhaps he will never have oo 
cafion, you deprive him of the moft univerfal and 
ufcibl of all outers^ that of good fenfe i you ^• 
cuftom him to fufifer himfelf to be always condudedt 
and to be a mere machine in the hands of others^ 
You are willing he (hould be docile while he is 
young ; diis is defirii^ he ihould be a credulous 
ibol wt^n he is ripened in yean. You are cond- 
nually making ufe of thefe words : JB J d^t tf 
y^9 is ffr ymsr aum gocd^buiyou are not as yet ^(^aUe 
of knowing it.' Hlfat is it to m$^ whether you do what 
I require of you or not? It is for yourfiff onff you are 
doing it. With thefe fine fpeeches you intend at pre- 
fent to make hhn wife, but you only pave the way 
ibr the artful difcourfes of fome projector, conjurer, 
falfe prophet, or any other kind of knaves who 
wiU endeavour to catch him in their fhare^ or pcr^ 
fuade him to adopt their folly. 

It is very fit a man ihould be acquainted with a 
variety of things^ the utility of which is above a 
child's comprehenfion i but is it neceflary, or even 
poflible, a child ihould learn every thing it behoves 
a^man to know? Endeavourto teach a boy wbat^ 
ever is ufeful to one of his years, and you will fio4 
him full employment. Why ihould you, in prgu* 
dice to the ftudies fit for his prefent ilate, make mm 
apply himfelf to fuch as are fuiuble only to an ag^ 
which he is fo uncertain of ever attaining ?. But wQl 
it be time, you fay, to learn what is proper for him 
to know, jufl when he has occafion to make ufe of his 
knowledge? I cannot tell, but I am very certain, 
ip is impoiUble for him to learn it fooner^ for. our 
real matters are experience and fenfation i and qian ia 
never truly fenfible of what is fuitable to his eEbt^ 
2 but 
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but from the circiimfcrtteif hfc has been under. A 
child kndw9 tKdt he is fortftcd tor be a man •, all the 
(fiflerent ideai he is capaWe of having, ifi regard tO' 
man's rffete, ate to hiih fomany opportunities of in- 
ftrudtion ; but with reff»e* to the ideai of that ftattf 
llirpaflhig his reach, he ought to remain in abfolute' 
igrtoranet* 6f them. The prefcnt work is one cdri* 
tinued proof of this'principle'^f education* 

As won as we have been thVt to give ow pupil an 
ide^ of the wbM ir/^ir/, we hateaconfidcrable check 
upon him kfc his better government : for this is i 
term that fnakes a ftrohg impreffioh upon his mind, 
as it bears a fighification adapted to his age, and he 
dcirfy fefesits' relation to his prcfent welfare. Com- 
mon boys are rtot fthick with this expreffioft, becaufei 
iiO care has* been taken to give tllem an idea of it, 
fbitaHe to* thdr capacity ; befides, as others alwlays 
take opon diem to provide them with what is ufe* 
ftil, they nrver have occafion to think of it them- 
lyvcs, and therefore they know not the namre of 
.titilit!y. 

^at is tBatgotfd for? This muft be henceforward 
fhc facred phrafe and the decifive queffion betWeeii 
Illy pupil* and me on all occafions ; this the an« 
fii^r, which we fhall furely give to all his in* 
terrogations ; and it may fcrve as a- curb to that 
multiplicity of fboliih and impertinent queUi6n^, with 
which children are inceflantly teizing every body abouC 
them, rather to exercife a kind of authority, than for 
die fake of improvement. A boy, whofe chief lef- 
fbn is to know nothing but what is ufefiil, will inter- 
rogate Kkc Socrates ; he Will not propofe a- qtieiftionv 
without givirtg of his own accord the reafon, whicrh 
he knoT^ he fhall be afked, before his qucftion is re- 
foWcd; 

•H6w^ powerful an inftrument I put into your hands, 

t6 work upon your pupil 1 As he knows not the rea- 

iSh of any one thing, you may reduce him to 

fijfehce whenever you plcafe : and, on the other hand^ 

^'^ox. I. S how 
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how grc^t the advant^gCj^ which your derive from 
your kfiowledge and. c;xperience) to convince hiai of 
the milicy ot whateycf; you.propofel For, miilake 
menot^ your afking him this queftioii,' is the way f(^ 
bim to afk it of you in his turn *, and yon xnay de* 
pend upon this^ that whenever you propofe any thiqg 
to him herea&r, he will not fail to copy your exam*- 
plc, and to fay, fyhii is this good for f * 

This perh4>s is the moli difBcult fnarrfbr a go- 
vernor to. avoid. If, upon the boy's alking you a 
qucition, you only endeavour co evade it, "by* giving 
him ^. reafon not adapted to his capacity, he w^ 
judge that you reaibn from vour own, ana hot fiom 
his ideas \ and therefore will conclude, that what yoii 
call good is fuitable to your own age, but not to nis-^ 
hence be will no longer confide in you ^ and then all 
is over. But where is the mafter, who would miop 
Ihort, and acknowledge his error to his difciple? Au 
preceptors make it a law not to confeis their tt»l 
errors; but, for my part, I Ihould chufe rather to a0c^ 
ignorance, when I find it impofllble to accommodate 
my reafons to a boy's c;aparity. My coildu& 'beifig 
then clear and unimpeached in his miiid, wottjd 
never incur his fufpicion, and I fliould acquire more 
credit with him by pretending ignorance, dian diey by 
conjcealing theirs. ' 

In the firft place, remember, that it is very fcldoin 
your province to propofc what he is to learn ; it is his 

, bufinefs to defue, tojeek, to find; yours to pikce the 
objed within his reach, artfully to excite the dcfirr, 

, and to furnilh him with the means of fadfsfyihg it. 

' From hence it follows, that your queiHons ought, to 
be lefs frequent, but well ehofen : and as he wBihin^ 

^ occafion to propofe a great many more to you, di<n 
you to him, you will be lefs expoied to his attacks^and 
be oftener entitled to fay to him. Of what uftisUfo 
kfmb 'Oobat you afk ? •:; V 

Befides, as it is of very little confe<]uejQce for.^i^ 
to learn this or that particular tiling, provided he 1^ 
'2 a right 
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|tJ|%ht^gQQcqpiicmiif wW he learns^ and of it» rcaji 
jufc^ wbeo.you. happcn'not to have an explanation 
^biia^tpi to, his years» you hac), better gh'e him none at 
aji. Say to hini». without hefitation Or fcruple, I 
cannpt.nial&e you a r^tisifadory anfwer ^ I wasnoii^ 
takenV.^t U8 uTk pf fpinething .clle. If your in* 
fixii&iQn .was unprcper^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ i" ^^^^* 
lutely giving it op i btherWile, with a little care^ VOO; 
ivill foQ^ fin/1 an opportunity to convince hini of its 

jucaitv;. 

. .1 da jDot approve .explanatory difcourfes ; young 
booplc pay but very Ettle attention to them, and fel- 
OOZ9 retain them m their memory. Let us come to 
tHe thiqgs themielves : I cannot repeat it too often* 
chdt we iay too great a.ilrefs upon words; our bab-. 
bling educ;ation produceth nothing but babblers. 
, .Suppoie that while my pupil and I are fiudying 
die courfe of the fun» and the manner of finding out 
the place of its rifing, he interrupts me on a fudden 
tpr $2lc mCt of what uje is that ? What a pompous 
difcouHe might I make him ! What a number of 
£ne thin^ might not I take the opportunity of en* 
iarging upon, elbecially if there were witnefles to our 
.^oaverfauon^I I m%ht talk to him of the utility of 
/voyages, the advantages of comnierce, the particu- 
larprodu&ions of each climate ; of the manners of 
diflfcxentjiatiQns» of the ufe of the calendar, of the 
calculation of the ieafbns for the purpofes of agri« 
culture* and of the art of navigation. Politics, na« 
ixmd hiftory* aftronomy, ethics* and the law of na« 
tions,, might be all taken, into my difcourfe* in 
order to give my pupil an high idea of the 
fdenqes* and to iniptre him with a ftrong delire of 
Jearnipg them. When i had faid all I could, I 

^ I iMve often heard it obferved« thit they who give If amed 

iliftroQtolit to ehildfcn, do not concern them&lves fo much abq^t 

beiag heard by them, as by the vomn pcrfona, io whofe prdiriico 

* IJhry are dieik««d. What I aflirD, I am very ccroin oU £>r X 

IfkMM ofunnMuic the experiiocnt myfclf. 

S 2 lhod4 
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fliould only have difplayed my pedantry, of witxch 
my pupil would not underftand one word. He 
would be very deilrous to aik me a^n, of what ufe 
is it to find out the eaft of a place ; out he durft not, 
for fear of offendbg me. He finds his account 
much better in pretending to underftand what he has 
been obliged to liften to. Thus arc your j)oIite edu- 
cations condudted. 

But as ourEmilius was brought up in a more rus- 
tic manner, and we have taken fuch pains to render 
him flower in apprehenfion, he will not pay the Icaft 
attention to any tning of this. At the firft word he did 
ilot underftand, he would turn afide, and play aboor 
the room, leaving me to finifli my harangue by my- 
Iclf. Let us feek out for a more obvious folution : 
my fcientific apparatus is of no fignification to him. 

We were ooferving the f^tuation of the foreft to 
die north of Montmorency, when he interrupted mc 
with his troublefome queftion, of what ufe is this ? 
You are in the right, faid I, we muft think of it at 
our leifure ; and if we find that this enquiry is gooc) 
for nothing, we will refume it no more, for we do 
not want ufelefs amufements. We fell then upon 
fbme other thing : and there was no more talk of 
geography during the reft of the day. 

The next morning I propofed to him to take a 
walk before breakfaft : he defired nothing better^ 
Boys are always ready for running about, and mine. 
has good ftout legs. We entered the foreft, travcrfed 
the open fields till we loft our way, not knowing 
whereabouts we were ; and when it was time to re- 
turn, we could not tell which road to purfiie. The 
heat of the day advanced ; we grew hungry and im- 
jfettent, and wandered abo\it from one fide to the 
' Qther, among woods, quarries, and cxtenfive plains, 
but could meet with no direftion whatever. Oyet^ 
heated, and quite ipent with fatigue and hunger, the 
longer we rambled, the more we were bcwildcird. 
At length we fat down> to reft- ourfelves, and* c> 

COB- 
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confider what^was beft to be done. Emiliutf^ whom 
I fiippo^ to be educated in the fame manner as 
anomer boy, does not deliberate about the matter, 
but falls a crying 1 he is ignorant that we are juft by 
the gates of Montmorency, and that only a narrow 
copfe conceals it from our eye : but this copfe is a 
foreft to him ; one of his years atid ftature is buried 
i& the bulhes. 

Afcer a few minutes fiknce, I faid to him with an 
sdr of inquietude. My dear Emilius, how Ihall we 
do to get out of this foreft ? 

SmiUuSy all in a fiveat^ and crying biiterfy. I know 
nothing of the matter \ I am tired, I am hungry i I 
azD thirfty ; I can hold out no longer. 

Rouffeau. Do you take me to be in a better condi- 
tioa than you? or do you imagine I fhould not cry 
too, could I breakfaft upon tears ? Our bufinefs is 
not to weep, but to find out our way. Let us fee 
your watch ; what o'clock is it ? 

EmUius. It is twelve o'clock, and I have n6t 
faceakfafted. 

Ramfftau. True ; it is twelve o'clock 5 neither 
have I broke bread ,to-day . 

EmUius. Then you mull be exceeding hungry. 

Rauffeau. Yes \ but the mifchief is, xk^ dinner 
will not come to look for me in this place. It is 
twelve o'clock. Thb was exadly the hour at which 
we obferved the fituation of this foreft from Mbnt- 
morency ; if we conid but obferve, in like manner, 
the fituation of Montm(»-ency from this foreft 

EmUi$u. True ; but yefterday we beheld the fo<> 
jndt, and we cannot fee the town from hence. 

RjBufftau. There is the mifchief. .... If we could 
but find out its fituation without feeing it • . . 

Emlius. O my good friend I 

^jmfftau. Did we not fay that the foreft was . •*. . 

Emlius. To the north of Montmorency. 

Mmffeau. There&re Montmorency muft bi? • . . . 

S 3 Etmliusm 
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Emi&us. To tJie fbuth of thc'fofcft- * ^ 

Rouffiau. W« have away to Bnd out th^ ilbith tt 
noon. 

Emlius. Yea, by the ^irefUon of our fiiadow. 

Roujfeau. But the fouth ? 

Emilius. Hopw is that to be done ? 

R^tdJiau. The luuth i? oppofitc to the nortk. 

Effuliu : That is very true ; we have only to look 
for the dircdHon oppofite to our Ihadow. O, there 
js the ibuth, tliere is the tbuth ! Surely Montmoitai- 
cy muft be on this fide ; let us try this way. . 

KouJiaU' You may be in the right > let' us folW 
this path acrofs the wood. 

Emilius^ clapping his bands^ and Jhoufing for J^. 
Ah I I fee Montmorency ! there it is before us : 1 fee 
It xiuite plain. Come along^ let us ^et our breakfaft ; 
let us go and dine; iet us make ham. Aftronpmy, 
I find) is good for fomething. 

Oblerve, that if he does riot make iifc of the 
latter expreflion, it will be in his thoughts i and it 
does not fignify which, provided he has it hot from 
ine. Noiw you may depend upon it, th^t never while 
he breathes will he forget this day's lefibn ; whereas, 
if I bod only fuppofed all this in his apartment, my 
difcourfe would have been forgot the next day. Wc 
fhould therefore fpcak as much as poflibly wc can l)y 
eftion, and never fay thing but what we cannot do. 

The reader, I hope, does not imagine, that I have 
fuch a contempt for his abilities, as to give him an 
example on each kind of iludy : yet let the fubjeft 
be what it will, I cannot too ilrangly advife my go- 
vernor to proportion his proof to the capacity of his 
pupil; for, as. I faid before; the mifchief does not 
confiflin his being totally ignorant, but in his imbib- 
ing erroneous opinions. 

.1 remember that I wanted to give a child a tafte for 
chcmiftry; after fhewing him feveral metalline prpd- 
pitations, I explained to him the manner of nudiing 
ink. I toid him, tl)at it$ biacknefs was owing to the 

par- 
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partidcsof iipn, ieparatedjFrocp the vitriol, and^^- 
.dpitated by an alcdine fluid. In .the midflr of my 
learned explication,* the little rogue flopped me 
quite fhort with my own queftion, which he had 
leamt of ine ; upon which I found iftyiclf very much 
embarrafled. , 

After I had confidered a while, I took the follow- 
ing method to fatisfy his curiofity *. I fenc down for 
_. ibme wine into the cellar, and ordered an inferior 
(brt at eight ibus a bottle to be brought Ik^m a ta- 
vern. I took a little phial full of a (blution of fixed 
. akali $ then hdiving fome c^ each of thole wines in 
cwo glades be/ore me, I ipoke to him as follows. 
. It is cufiomary to adulterate fevcnd commo(K- 
ties, in order to make them appear better than they 
really are. Thefe adulterations impofe upon the 
eye and the palate ; but are pernicious to health, 
and render the adulterated commodity* notwtthftand* 
ing its appearance, a great deal worfe than it was be^ 
fbne. 

The commodities mod frequently adulterated are 
liquors, and efpecially wines % the reafon is, that the 
fraud is mott difficult to deted, and more advan- 
tageous to the deceiver. 

The adulteration of tart or eager wines is mad« 
with litharge, which is a preparation of lead. The 
lead united to acids produces a very fwect fait, which 
oorreAs the ibume(s of the wine, but is a downri^t 
poilon to thofe who drink it. Therefore, before you 
drink a wine fulpcfted of adulteration, it is nc- 
ceflajy to know, whether any litharge has been put 
into it or not. Now, in order to this difcovery, I 
reaioQ in the following manner. 

Wine not only contains an inflammable Ipiric, as 
you have obfcrvcd by the brandy diftilled from it, but 

* At every experiment exhibited to children, it Is proper to 
- make a little preparation, at it contributes to raife (heir at« 
tejicion. , 

S4 ^ alfo 
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alfo m ^cid, as you tnay have b^T\ by lh« Yiqegir 
'nod tartar, which are ^fp pxu:^e4 f|K>tn i(. 

The acid has an attr?6lio0 tp metallic (ubftaiiKM, 
*and unites with them by rolution,,to f^rai a com*' 
pound falc ; fuch, for inAitic^ ^s the ruft of ma^ 
which is nothing more than the metal di0blved bv 
the acid contained in the air or water, m^ fuehaUo 
us verdignfe, which is nothing but copper ^liBEohoi 
by vinegar. 

But tfaife fan[)e acid has a (trong^ artiqiiEtioa K> air 
fcaline than to metallic fubft^nces, infi)much, thac by 
the intervention of the former, in compound (alts of 
which I have been ipeaking,. the acid is. phliged to 
feparace from the metal to which it was before uxttted, 
in Order to adhere to the alcali. 
' Then the metallic fubdances being feparated from 
the acid, which kept it in a ftat^ of folution> M jve^ 
cipitated, and renders the liquid opaque. 

It therefore either of thole two wines be adultrratt 
' cd with litharge, its acid keeps the litharge diflblyed. 
If J pour fpme of the alcaline liquid to tbetn^ it will 
force the acid to feparate from thametal, in ojxier ta 
.unite to itfelf ;* the lead being no longer kept diflbl-. 
^ ved, will appear again, difturb the liquid, and at icngtk 
be precipitated to the bottom of the glafs. 

If there be no lead *, nor any other metal in the 
wine, the alcali will unite quietly t with the ackl, 
the whole will be dillblved, and there will be no pne* 
dpitation at all. 

* The wines reuiled by th< vintners at Parii, thpof^ die^ b» 
not adulterated with litharge, yet are feldom free from lead ; fior 
thofe people's implements are made of that metal, and thewine, 
in pafTing through the meafore, and adiiering to the lead, alwajt 
diiiblves fome part of it. I am very much lorpriced* tkat mm 
abafe of f6 manifeft and dangerous a tendency (boakl ka fff^ 
fcred by the police. Bat it is very troe, that people of fortnae 
feldoip drink of thofe wines* and dierefore are not mach fobjefi 
tobcpoironed. 

t The vegetable acid is very mild ; were it a mineral add, tiic 
union coald not be made without fcrmentatioxL 

--^-^ I then 
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I jdienpourai. myalcaline liquid fui^ceffivcly iom 

both glailes ; that which contained the houie- wine re* 

maifted clear and trani^rent, the othcjT ip a {noaxeac 

. became foul, and in about an hour the lead \m pl^* 

ly fecn precipitated to the bottom. 

There, fatd I, is the pure natural wine^ which 
jn^v be drunk with fafety : and here theadulteracecU 
which is rank poifbn. This difcovery is made l^ 
that fcience, or whofe utility you defired to be in- 
armed. He, who knows how to make inky is alio 
4;apab)e of deteding adulterated wine. 

I was very well pleafcd with my example, yet I 
perceived the child was not (Iruck with it. It »• 
quired fome time for me to fee, that I had only beeo 
playing the fool. For, not to mention the impofii* 
bilicy that a child of twelve y^ars of age Ihould coco- 
prehend my explication, the utility of this experiment 
did iK>t at all enter into his head i becaufe having 
tafted of both wines, and found them both good» 
he had no idea of this word adulteration^ which I 
thought I had fo clearly expounded to him ; neither 
did he underftand the other words UTvwIwUfeme and 
faif»n \ he was in the fame fituation as the Utde hil^ 
Vmv^ of Philip the phyfician-, which muft be the cale 
indeed of all children whatever. 

The relations of efiedsto caufea, whofe connexk>n 
wedo not perceive ; the goods and evi]s,^ of which 
we hav0 no idea ; the wants which we have never 
felt, are nothing at all in regard to us, and cooie^ 
quently have no influence over our conduA. At the 
^ of fifteen we look upon the happinefs jof wifdom^ 
a$ w^ do upon the glory of heaven at thirty. If we 
have na conception of either, we (hall take very little 
trouble to obtain them ; and even had we an i^ 
of them, ftill we fhould take juft as little, unlets 
th^ were capable of exciting our defuts. It is an 
^eafy matter to convince a childt riiat wh^ you intend 
he fliould learn will be ufeful tt him ; but it fifi^ifiea 
nothings to convince his indctftandingi unkfe you 

have 
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imve^ikewiie the art ta peHuadc his wilL lA vabi 

dbcs calni waafon induce us to approve or condemn i 

'the pafEons alone can ntake us a6t: and how is it pof* 

..iiUcfbr m to have a paiBon for tbiogs^ in which we 

Mc not asyet inteitfted ? - ■ 

Never point out any thing to a child». which it is 
ampoffible for him to comprehend. While he is 
yet aimoft a ftranger to humanity, as you cannot 
raife iiim to a date of manhood, level diis ftate to 
his capacity* When your thoughts are employed 
about what may be uieful to him at another .period 
of life, talk to him only of what he fees attended 
with prefent utility. But above all, never draw any 
comparifons between him and other children -, let him 
have no rivals nor competitors, not even at running. 
When he begins to reafon, I had much rather he 
never learned any knowledge at all, than aoquire it 
by means of jealoufy or vanity. I (hould only take 
notice to him annually of the progreis he had made 
that year, and compare it to what I expert from him 
the year following ; I ihould tell him, you are 
grown fo much \ there is the ditch you jumpwrd over, 
the load you carried, the diftance you flung a ftonc, 
or the ground you run over without fetching your 
breath ; let us fee what you are able to Ao at prefent. 
Thiis would I encourage him, without railing his jea- 
loufy ; he would defire, and he ought, to furpafs 
himfelf i and I fee no inconveniency in his being his 
owh rival. 

I have anaverfion to books \ they only inftruft us 
' to talk beyond our knowledge. Hermes is laid to 
have engraved the elements of the fciences on co* 
iumnSy in order to fecure his difeoveries from being 
loft in a detege. Had he imprinted them in the 
minds of men, they would have been preferved by 
tradition. Th^ brain^ duly prepared, .is. th^ monu- 
ment, in which all human knowledge is beft en* 
graved* 

Is 
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^ If there no pbfflbilitjr of coUeAing the^gittt vi- 
rieey of inftniftil>n$ diffiifed through fuch a multi- 
tude of volumes i No mewsof uniting tkem undor 
'one common head, iKrhich may be viewed with eaie^ 
purfued with profit, and even ferve as a fym and 
encouragement to youth f Could we imagine a fi- 
^tuation in life, in which all the natural wants of 
' man were reprdented in a manner obvious to the ca* 
pacity of a child, and the means of providing agaksft 
thofe wants were fucceffivdy difplayed with the fame 
facility,' a lively and ingenuous defcriptioa of that 
ftate ftovkl be the firft Sang in which We ought to 
exercife his fancy. 

Impetuous philofopherl I fee your ima^nation al- 
ready upon the wing: give yourfelf no trouble; 
*fucfa a fituation has been found out already \ a de- 
fcription of it has been publifted, and without any 
dtfparagen^nc to your abilities, much better than 
you would have done it, at leaft with more exadnds 
and fimplicity. 3tnce we muft have books, there is 
dne, .which, in my opinion, is a moft excellent tiea* 
tife on natural education. This is the firft my Emi* 
fiu8 (hall read } his whole library (hall long coniift 
of this work only, which (hall preferve an eminent 
rank to the very laft. It fliall be the text, to which 
all our converfations on natural icience are to ferve 
only as a comment. It fhall be fi guide during our 
progrefs to maturity of judgment ; and fo long as 
our tafte is not adulterated^ the perufai of this book 
will afford us pleafuie. And what furprizing book 
is this ? Is it Ariftotle, is it Pliny, is if Bufion f 
No, it is Robinfon Crulbe. 

Robinfon Crufoe, caft away upon a defart ifland, 
de^itute of human afliftance, and of mechanic in- 
itniments, yet providing for bis fuhfiftendB and 
prelervation, and even procuring to himfeif a com* 
fortable fort of being, is an objeft inteiefting to 
every i^e», and may be rendered a thoufaod ways 
ai§;reeabk to children* You fc? in what manner 
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We naii^e the ddkrt ifland, which fergod jnc atlirfi: 
for II oompariibn.. This ftace is not, 1 grant joa^ 
th3t of Society ^. and ia all probabiliqr it will noc lie 
4iiat of Etnilius ; yet it i& by this he oogfac to cdi- 
.mate ocheri. The fureft^way^of raiting his mind 
above ail forts of prejiidices, and of reguiatiog his 
judg^oent by the tme relations of things, is to put 
4iimfeif in the place of a man ieparated from human 
incercourfe, and to judge of every thing as that vasai 
-would judge from it^ real utility. 

This romance, ftripped of all its unoecdiary trm- 
fingSs beginning ac« Robinibn's (hipwreck on the 
ifland, and concluding with the arrival of the veiiel 
ivhidi brou^t him away, Ihall ferve, during the pre- 
ieiK period, both to amufe and indfud: Emilius« I 
would have his bead to be quite taken up with it i I 
would have his thooghts continually employed about 
Robinibn's houfe, his goats, and plantations; I 
would have him learn, not from books, but from 
nature, every thing neceflary to^be known under die 
lake fituation. Let him peribnate Robiaibn hinoridf, 
MkI wear a coat of (kins, a bnoad hat, a lai]ge hanger, 
and, in (bort, 4et him imitate his groteique figure in 
€wrj thing except the umbrella, for wnich k will 
have no occafion. I (hould be ^lad if any thing 
were wanting for his provition or (ecurity, he would 
ftody the means of fupplyine himielf, and think how 
Robinfon behaved on the like occafion ; let him ex- 
amine whether his hero has omitted nodiing, and 
whether another could not frequently have afted better, 
than he did ^ let him take pardcular notice of that ad- 
venturer's miftakes, in order to avoid commitdng the 
like ; for you may be fore he will forma prqjed of 
making fuch a lettlement. This is building caftles in 
the air -, the favourite purfuit of that happy age, when 
they were ftrangers to any other felicity man the ei^ 
joyment of liberty and ot the neceflariesi of life* 

How great a refource would this fancy prove 

to a man of abilities, who ihould contrive fuch a 

3 fcheme 
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fcfeme with a view to improvemer^t. The bor, 
impatient to creft » magazine forhisifland, woUH he 
more eager tb feam, than the iriaftcr to fnftruft him; 
He WDuH 'be dcfirous to know what is ufeftil, aiid 
nothing further; you would have no occafion ta 
gofdc him, btrt rather to check his ardotr. Let 
lis haften thet^fore to fettle hrm in this ifland-, while 
he confines his felicity^ to this fonefomc refideiicer 
Ae time is approaching, whcn^ tf he chufcs to con- 
tlmie there, it will not be to lead a fofitary Kfe j ant} 
ifrhen Friday, whom he does not ftem to want zt 
grefenr, win not -be long fufficient for his ptJiTXjfe; 
• The exercifc of the neceffiry arts^ which sf 
Imgle man is able to perform, teads to the in- 
vention of the arts of mduftry^ which require z 
number of hands. The former may her praftifed 
by folitaries and Jaragcs •, but the latter can taktf 
their rife only in fociety, and render that ftate ne- 
ceffary. So long as -we know no other wants but 
thofe of nature, every man is able to proridc for 
Ifimlelf ; the introduftfon 6f fuperfiuitics rcndcn the 
diftribution of labour abfohitely neceflary ; for rfiou^ 
one man's labour procures but a fufficiency for hi^ 
•own fubfiftence, yet a hundred men working iri con- 
cert, fhall earn enough to Ibpport two nundtcd. 
>?henerer therefore one part of fociety difcontinue 
to work, thofe who are employed in manual labour, 
nroft fupply the place of thofe who mdulge an in- 
dolent lite. 

Take particular care never to mention to your pu-' 
pil any notions of focial relations, not adapted to 
his capacity ; but when the connexion of his ideas' 
obliges you to fhew him the mutual depcndance of 
mankind, inftead of reprelenting it on the moral fide, 
endeavour to divert his whole attention to induftry 
and the mechanic arts, which render men ufeful to 
one another. In walking about with him to diffe- 
rent Ihops, never fufFcr him to behold any kind of 
mechanic work wichouc lending a hand j nor to ftir out 
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cxf the fliop witbout bei^g able to ^ve aa Kcoii|i% 
of cTory thing done tb^tft^of^fkt le^ft of every chkift 
lie has oMerved. For thi3 purpoie* you mutt vrark! 
jFOurfelf, yo%^ muft fet him ao example i oo maJcA 
a mafter of him, you muft be every wH^ the ap* 
prentice i and depend upon ic*. he will leam |i gjppac 
deal more from ao hour's work, than fcom the m* 
bal ioftruiftions of a whole day» 

The public efteem U annexed (x> feverid arts i$ 
an inverle. ratio to their nsal ufe. , This efteem is di^ 
xtdly meafured by their inutiliiyt and muft be lb ac^ 
cording to the prefent ftate of thingg» The Ai€^ uft^ 
fiil arts are the leaft profitable, becauic the oumfcer of 
workmen is propordoned to th^ wants of ibciety« and 
a labour of general ufe toall mankind muft neceliarilj 
remain at a price which the poor areabl<^to my* 
On the contrary, thoie artifans, who think themtelyes 
of fuch importance as to be diftinguilhed by the namt 
of .ardfts, and work endrely for the indolent and the 
wealthy, iet an arbitrary value upon their baohies § 
and as the excellence of thofe triBes conQfts oicsely 
in opinion, their very price conftitutes part of theif 
merit, and they are.efteemed in proportion to what 
they coft. The value which the opulent kt uMa 
them, is not founded in their utili^, but in mis, 
that the mdig^nt cannot come up to their prioe» 
Noli habere tona, nifi qmbm populusifMdmt*. 

What will become of your pupils, if yoQ toSkx 
them to be warped by this ridiculous. prejudice i \£ 
you encourage it yourfelf; if, four inftance» dbegr 
fee you enter with more refpe£fc a jeweller's Ak^^ thaa 
that of a lockfmith ? What judgment (ball they bcal^ 
to f6rifi.of the merit of the arts, and of the red Tahie 
of thin^, when upon all occaGons they ^ whim and 
caprice oppofed to real utility •, and 6nd that die inprp 
a tiling cods, the lefs it is intriniically woich ? As fyfm. 
as you perceive they have adopted thofe feoUfls a^ 

• Petrol 

fioos^ 
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^TiSTy im had better have iMthihg more to'^do widi 
^eir education. In fpite of your utinoft endeavours, 
ttiejr will turn out like the reft of the world, and 
you will have only loft your time, after foorteeti 
ytosf labour. 

- Emilius^ attentive to furoifhing his i(land« will 
vieiv things in another light. Robinibn Crufoe would 
have fet a much greater value on an irontnongrer'a 
fliop, than oh all the trinkets in the beft toy-mop 
at i'aris.^The former would have appeared to hkn 
a fhoft reipeAable perfon, die owner of the latter no* 
better than a mountebank. 

** My fon, you wi|l fey, is defigned for the world 1 
^ not to live with fag^ but with tools ; he muft there* 
^ fons be acquainted with their follies, fince by thefe 
*^ they are influenced. The real knowledge of thin^. 
•^ may be very ^xxl ; but that of men and c^i- 
•* Btons is ftlll better ; for in fociety, the only way 
^ 16 manage mankind, is to know their weak fide > 
*< and the wifeft is he who makes the beft uic cl 
^ this knowledge. Of what avail is it to give 
^ children the idea of an imaginary order of thines, 
*^ quits the reverie of that which cuftom has eOz* 
•> Wilhed, and by which they muft regulate their con* 
*» dudk ? Teach them firft of all to be wifct and 
*» then you may inftruft them to judge in what re* 
** {pcA the reft of mankind are fools." 
'Such are the fpedous pretences/ under which 
the falie prudence of parents endeavours to render 
Ijieir children flaves and dupes to that giddy vuU 
^r, whom they intend to ckceive. To attain the 
Ichowkdge of mankind, what a number of things 
tnuft be previoufly known ! Man is the laft ftody 
Vif the philofopher; and you pretend to make him, 
the Brft of a child! Before you pretend to inftru^ 
him in your own fentiments, you (hould learn him 
t^ eftimate them. Can they be faid to know folly, 
if they take it for reafon.? To be wife, we ihould 
diiUnguUh what is not fo^ how will your child 
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acquire a knowledge of mankind, if he knaw^ n4t how 
to judge of their fentiments, or to unravel their erron ? 
It i^ a^ inisfbrtune for him to know wluet dley chink, 
when he is ignorant whether their conteptions be troe 
or falfe.. Teach him therefore, in the firft phce^> 
what thofe things are in themlelvts; a ft ei wards you 
may let him know what they are in the dye of the 
public ; thus he will be abfe to draw a oompari'^ 
Ion between opinion and truth, and to raife trim- 
fclf above the vulgar : for we know not tbojfe pie* 
judices which we adopt ; neither are we afafe to go* 
vern the multitude when we imitate their foDicff* 
If you begin with acquainting your pupil with the 
public opinion, before you hare tiught him to fet 
a right value on it, you may afiiire yourfeEf, do 
whatever you will, he will adopt it as Us own*, and 
It will be impoffible afterwards to remove it. To 
conclude this fubjeft, you mty eftablifh it as a 
nle, that to render a youth fenfible and judicious, 
!c is neceflary to form his judgpient, and not to Inai 
Urn with ours. 

Tou fee, that hitherto I have made no mendon of" 
mankind to my pupil ; his good fenfe woukl not 
permit him to underftand me ; his relations to his 
fpcdts are not as yet fufficiently ftnking for him to 
judg^of others by himfelf. He knows no human be- 
ing but his own pcrfon, and even this knowledge is ve- 
ry imperfeft : yet if his dccifions, in regard tO' his indi- 
vidual, are but few, at Icaft they arc juft. He knows 
not the proper fituation of others -, but he feels hiy 
own,^ and abides in it. Inftead of the ibcial laws, 
which he is incapable of comprehending, we haver 
bound him by die chains of ncccflity. As yet be is 
Icarce more than a phylical being i and let us conti- 
nue to treat him as fuch. 

He ought ever to eftimate the works of nature 
and art, by their fchfible relation to his own advjin- 
tage, preiervation, and fafety. Thus iron (houkl, io* 
bis eye, be of far greater value than gold, and glafir "^ 
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tMi .^^amotids. In like «nanner, he lias more refpe^lr 
for a ffaoenoiakcr or a midbn) than fbr an emperor, or 
for all the jewellers tn E«rc^ ; a paftry-cook efpe* 
daily, is a perfon of great importance in his opinion,* 
and be would change the whole academy of fciences^ 
for the meaneft confedtioner in the rut des Lorn-- 
hards^ \ geldfmichs, engraTers^ and gilders^ are in 
his eye no more than idle fellows who- amufe them-^' 
felVes in ufidcfs toys ; he does not even fet any great 
value on watchmaking. .The happy youth enjoys 
time, without being a (lave to it ; he proBts by it, and 
knowsnot its value. His conftant tranquillity of mind 
itnden its iiicccffion always equal to him, and rerves hini 
inftead of an inftrument to meafure it f . In fuppofing 
him to have a wlatch, or to fhed tears, I only ima- 
gined a vulgar pi^l,- to make myielf underftdod ; for 
m j^^ard to the real Emilius, a youdi io difierent- 
ly educated from every foody elfe could hardly* in' 
any cafe be propofed as an example. 

There is another order equally natural and' ftilt 
more judicious, by which the arts are confidered,' 
acoordif^ to (he neceflary reladons by which they arc 
connedxn, placing in the foremoft rank the moft in^* 
depmdent, and in the laft all thofe which depend 
on the greatcft number of others. This order fur«» 
niihea us with very important confiderations on that 
of fociety in general, and like the preceding, is 
fubjeA to the Ume inverfion in the efteem of man-^ 
kind : for thofe who are firft employed in working 
the materials, are of mean trades that have little pro- 
fit ; but the more hands they pafs through, the more 
reputable the manufa&ure becomes, and the more it 
incrca&s in value. I (hall not examine whether it be 
true, that the induftry is greater and more worthy of 

• A ftrectia Paris. 

t Time lofes its mcafurc in regard to us, when our paflions 
woold £iin regulate its courfe. The wife man's watch is equa- 
Sty of temper and tranquillity of mind ; he is always in his 
•wn tunc, and knows it extxf mely well. 

Vol. I. T rccom- 
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recoftipeiice in die clq^t wn&f which fpm lint hit 
huid to thefe matoriab, thm in ihi origiMl labour bjr 
which they are oonvcftied to comnion ufe i but t 
affiim^ that tn eU cafes whatever, the art ixioft ge- 
namtif add ivii^^cofMy aeoefiary, is certainly moft 
defenrio^ c£ oor dfaeen i and that which bu kb 
QOcaGon fer the affiftaooe of otfier aro» is ftiU more 
^ahiable than thofe which are more fobordinate, from 
us gieaier freedom and independency^ Thde are the 
jttft rules fiweftimaiing the arts and induftry^ allochen 
are arfaitriry and dependent on buQian c^hihor* 
. Of aU tbe aft^ tfae firft^ and indeed the moft it- 
&ciftaUe» is that of agricuteuR s I (hould place the 
^nidi in diefecond ; the carpenter in the third i and 
fi) oo. A child that has not been Uafled by milgar 
prejudicesy would judge exa£Uy iis the fiunt saan- 
ner. What a number of important redeftiMa ob 
dus Tery fubje6t^ nuky not our Emilius dr^M fiwm his 
Robinfon Crufbe ? What will he think im Mog 
fivA die arts and manufaftures are perftfted oidy by 
being fubdivided» and by multiplying tnftmaencs 
inhifimhm? He will fay to himlel^ aU diofe MOpIs 
we fboliihiy ingenious % one would nafflne dM^ aM 
afraid left their arms sod their fingers ftould be cf 
any ufe to diem, fince they inrent fuch a niHlber 
of inftniments to rendtf them unneosflaiy. To M- 
low a fingle mechanic trade, they muft be depeii- 
dent on a thoufand others ; each artiian lOqutres a 
whole town to provide him with tools. As fi^r mf 
c o nya n ion and myfelf, we place our ingmui^ in 
our dexterity \ we mdce tools for oorfehres, ^MA 
we are able to carry about with us, wherevtir we 

r. Wert all diefe fine artifts in Paris, who are 
▼aftly conceited of their ahiUuesr eo come so our 
iflaod, they would be quite at a lois, and oU%pd to 
ferve an apprenticeflup under us. 

Confine not your obfervation, reader, to Qitf rapil's 
bodily eierciiei and oumual dexterity % but confidev 
what di>e£^oo we giro to his ywthtkfii^ cutioficy i 

ittmn 
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Moaaik Ms good baStj hte inMfidoti, hit fiigftdty^ 
ud b itkon alt kit maik&wA acoompliiKmcnts^ 
Ifi whftieter he behoMi, or does, he muft know the 
whole, be muft be aoquaiiited with the reifon of 
eveiy riling I from one inAniment to another, be 
gmduatly leafceiids to the firft, he admits nothing 
upon fitppofidM % he itfiileft to leam what reqoirei 
any prscogfuta, or a previous knowledge, of whi^ 
he is not^ifleiM. If he fees a %ring, hr inftance^ 
im wants to kitow in what maimer the ftotl has been 
worfaftdu^firomtheore; if hcisprefentatthefitdng 
of ihe fides of a cheft, he is defirous to fiad out ift 
what niMMf the timber was feUed $ if he works 
himfelf, whenever he takes a new tool in hatid, he 
nflefts afid ftys : in cafe I had not this tool, how 
Aould I have omciifvd to make fudi another, or to 
do wkhouc it ? 

It is averjr common mtftake for a mafter, who 
takes alikhig to a partkular occupation, to fUppolh 
fail pupiil has the feme tafte for it as himfelf: have a 
^aie, kft while you are fully amufiid wkh your pt^ 
fmt exerdfe or hUKmr, the boy ikould be tiled of it, 
Md dare not explain his nrind. Your pupil (hould 
|nve his whole application to the ttiinfi i bat you 
liould give yours endrdy to him ; you ihould conti- 
tiualiy watch and obferve his motions, without his 
knowing it i you ^Kwld even anticipate his dioughcs, 
Md prevent hkn fram harbouring improper fenti* 
ments ; in Aiort, vou Ihoukl employ him in fuch a 
manner, that he mould not only be fenfible of bis 
sibilides, but be gready i^afed with hu piefent la- 
bour, by being convinced of its utility. 

The inteftomfe of the ans confifts in the exchange 
cifindttfhyi that of commerce in the exchange of com- 
Moditlties; that of bankers in the exchange of bills 
and money: all thefe things are conncfted, and their 
^Idmeiltary kleas are already fectled ; we have laid the 
fe«mdfttk>n of die whde in the^arly part of infan- 
try, 1^ Ae affiftance of Robert the gardener. - No- 
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thing farther Ircnains, than to render thcfe ideas mmr 
general, and to extend them to a greater number of 
examples^ in order to make our pupil compiebeBd 
the nature of comnierce. This may be illuftrated 
by the natural hiftory of each country, by an enu- 
meration of the arts and iciences relating, to naviga* 
tion, and laft of all, by the conyeiiiency of tranA 
porting goods, according. to the diftance of places, 
the fituation of lands» feas,, rivers,. &c. 

No fociety can poflibly fubfift wkhcnit hariog re- 
courfe to exchange ; exchange requires a common 
^andard ; and this an equality. Hence the primary 
law of all fociety is Ibme conventional equality, either 
In men or^ in things. , . . 

The conventional equafity among men, is v«ry djf- 
ferent from that of nacure, and therefore occafioK 
a neceffity for pofitive laws ; that is, for civil gi>* 
vernment. The political knowledge of a child oi^t 
to be very dear, out confined ; he ought to know no 
more of government in general, than what relates to the 
right of property, of which he has already ibn)e idea. 

The conventional equality in things, has produced 
the invention of money ; for money i^ no more than 
the means of comparing the value of things of dif- 
ferent kinds ; and in this fenfe k is the real boixl 
of fociety. But every thing may be m<Miey ^ for- 
merly cattle were applied to that u(e, as (hells, are 
itill among feveral' nations : iron was ufed as coin io 
Sparta, leather in Sweden, like gold and Hlver in 
our countries. 

Metals being the mofl: convenient for carriage 
have been generally pitched upon as the mean terv 
of all exchanges ; and thefe metals have been con- 
verted into fpecie, to fave the trouble of meafuriog 
and weighing at ever^ exchange. For the fiamp im- 
printed on the coin, is only to witnefs^ that the.pieoe 
thus marked is of fuch a weight; hence the foy^tagi^ 
alone has a right to coin money, becaufe none buc 
he has a right to infiil xhat his teftimony. fhould be a 
ilandard authority to the whole nation. * Tbe 
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The ufe of this irivenrion, explained in the above • 
manner, is obvious to every capacity. I own it is 
difficult immediately to compare things of different 
Ipecics, cloth, for inftance, with corn : but when 
once we have found a common ftandard, namely, 
money, it is an eafy matter for the manufafturer and 
die huft>andman to reduce the value of the commo- 
dities which they wa:ht to exchange, to this com- 
mon ftandard. If fo many yards of doth be wortii 
^ch a lum of money, and fo many bulhels of com 
he exafily of the fame value, it follows, that the 
merchant receiving this corn for his cloth makes a 
fair exchange. Thus it Is that commodities of differ- 
cpt kinds become commenfurate, and may be com- 
pared by money. 

Proceed no fitrthcr, and avoid entering into an 
explication of the moral effefts of this inftitu- 
tion. In ail things whatever it is proper to point out 
ijie ufe, before you Ihcw the caufe. Should you pre- 
tend to explain to children, ^ in what manner the fign 
has been the caufe of negle£Hng the thing, how all 
the whims and extravagancies in opinion took their 
rife from money, how countries abounding in fpecic 
nraft be dcftitute of. real wealth, you would treat 
thole children not only as philofophers, but as men 
of fenfc and wifdom, and pretend to make them un- 
derftand what very few philofophers ever did. 

To what a variety of - intercfting lubjcfts may 
we thus direft the curiofity of our pupil, without ' 
ever lofing fight of the real and fenfible relations 
within his reach, or exciting a finglc idea in his 
mind, which he is incapable of conceiving ? The 
mafltr's bufincfs is never to dwell on frivolous mi-* 
huteneflcs, but to bring his pupil nearer to the 
great MFadbns, which it is incumbent on him one day 
tQJchpw, in or^cr to form a right judgment of the 
Ipod and bad order of civil fociety. You muft adapt 

J dor converfation to the particular turn of mind you 
ave"^gltc»' him.' A- qucftton that would fcarte cx- 
* • • • T 3 cite 
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dte attention ia anothtr perfoo, would embarrtft 
Emiliufi during the fpace of fix months. 

We went to dine at a perfon of fortune's; wher» 
at our arrival we found the preparations of a ptod 
i^aft, a lar^ company, a number of domeftics. 
a variety oi* dilhes, and an elegant fideboard of 
plate. So felendid an exbibidoh of idOivitf and 
pleaiiire has lomething in it very intoxicating ito tboib 
iiri)o are unaccuffomed to the fight. I forefaw tlio 
dSed of all this upon my young pupil. In ibe 
ipidil of the entertainment, while the plates were re- 
moving, and jocund mirth went rouod the taUe, I 
whifpercd in his ear^ and afked him,^ hov many 
'hands do you im^ine were cmployol m prepariag 
this fumptuous exhibition i Thefe few worda roiiea 
a 9roud of ideas in his mind. Immediafiely bis 
revery fublided. He began to . refleft, to calcu* 
late, and to puzzle his brain : while jphilofiK>hers,in-< 
fpired by generous wine, or perhaps By the fair todki 
who fat next them, grew fooHih in their cail;^ and 
,aded the parts of children, myjpuptl fatphilofi^ihiz- 
iog by himfelf, at one corner of the tabfe ; be aike4 
me fome queftions, which I refuTed to anfwer, ddfx- 
ring it to anochej: time ; his airiofity increafed, and he 
loft all thoughts of eatins and drinking i in ihoft^ 
he burnt with impadence Tor dinner to oe over, diat 
we might converfe with lefs reftraint. What aa otgeft 
hr bis curtofity ! What a text for Im inflni^ioiil 
With a judgment Co found and incorrupt, what jnu& he 
ihwk of our prefent luxury, when he oomea to find 
that all the countries in the world have been taa- 
iacl^ed, that twenty millions of hands perhaps have 
been a lopg tinoe at work, and many thoufanda have 
perhaps IqIt their live^ and all this to preieoc tphim 
in great pomp a^noQQ, what tie wiU dUcii»gp'lMmiE^ 
of at night. 

3e fiire you mind what inferon^eea' hedravs in hk 
pwn breaft from all his ob&rvatioas. If you have 
QQt taken lb much cti? of lumt » I (MP^e^fou 
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ham, he may be temptBd to give his refledions an-^ 
other euro, and to look upon himfdf as a peifortc^ 
gfxat imporuoce^ by ieeing fuch vaft pains taken 
to pcocuie him a dinner. ShouU you be aware of . 
this kind of iraJaning^ you may eafily preveht it, 
or, at leaft, you may prefently cSkce its impreflion. 
4a he knows not how to appropriate diinj^i, but by 
^dr ei^oyment, he is incapable of judging of their 
fitae& or unfitncis, in regard to hunfelf, any other 
w«y than by fenfible relations. Upon comparing 
fo mayufioent and formal a repaft, to a plain ooun* 
uy dinner, prquued by exercife, and leafoned by 
ajppetitBt freedom^ and mirth; and rd^cCdngj that 
non diat whole parade of feftivity he reoeiyed no 
xaal adyantaoe, but that he was as well iadsfied ac 
a peafiuit's twle, asat the financier's, he is fiifficirnt- 
ly oonarincedy diat there was nodiing more at the 
one, than at the other, which he could truly call his 



Let us imag^ what agovemor might be able to fay* 
tt> ham in fiich a cafe Recollect well thofe two repaftst 
aod dcsermine within yourfelf which of them afforded 
ym the gieatefl: pleafure, at which of them you obferv* 
fid the moft Ijparkliog joy i At which the company 
cat wii^ the greatell appetke, drank with moft gaiety^ 
aftd butft into the moft hearty fits of laughter ? 
Which lafted thelongeft without tiring you, ana with« 
•ut xctpEBriag a change of couries i Yep, qb&rve the 
difference; that &iown txead, which you think fo ex- 
^Icnt, is Qiade of die com (own and reaped by the 
lieaiant's own hand; his thick wine, fo refrelhing and 
^holefome, is the juice of his own grape } his linen 
cptt^e' ^rom his own flax, fpun in the winter by his 
wife, his daughters, and bis fervant-maid ; no Qther 
imods tfaio thoie of the family have provided for his 
table ; the next mill and the firft niarket^town are to 
faim ibc boundary of the world. What then have you 
ceaUy enjoyedj of all tfa^ bad been fprea^ on the other 
cable by iuch a variety of hands, and from fuch diftant 
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parta of the eanh ? If all that magnificence did not .. 
imp t fvc your rcpaft, what did you gain by fuch pno* 
fufion? What was there made for you ? Even had you . 
been mafter of the houfe^ he might add, this magnifi- 
cence could not ftridUy i>e reckoned yours ; for the 
anxiety of the exhibition would have deprived you of 
the enjoyment ; you would have had all the trouble, 
and your guefts all the pleafure. 

. Thisdilcourfe may be very fine, but it is nothing a£ 
all to Emilius, as it exceeds his capacity ; and we are 
not to didate his refle£tions. You muil therefore talk 
to him in a more fimple mannen After thole two ex* 
periments, fay to him (bme morning. Where (hall we 
dine to*day ? Round that mounuin of plate, which co- 
vercd three founhs of the table, and thofc parterres of. 
artificUl flowers, which were ferved up .at the de&rt on 
looking-glafles ? Withthofe women in monftroushoopf. 
petticoats, who treat you like a puppet, and iniift up- 
on your having faid what you really do not know 2« 
Or in that village, two leagues from hence, with tbofe 
good people, who gave us fo hearty a welcome, and: 
treated us with fuch excellent cream ? I have no fixt 
of doubt about me, concerning £milius*s choioe^ for 
he is neither loquacious nor vain ; befides, ke cannot 
bear conftraint, and he likes none of thofe fine ragoos : 
but he is always ready to run about the fields, and is* 
vaillyfond of good fruit, good vegetables, good cream, 
tnd good people *• During our walk, the refledioa 

* The fondnefs which I fappofe my pupil to have for the coun- 
try, is a natural confequence of his educntion. <Befidet, u he 
has nothing of the coxcomb or fop* he i$ left agreeable to the 
women on that account, and confeqaently l^fs taken notice of bv 
them, than other youtha ; on the other hand, he is lefs amufixC 
and lefs corrupted in their company ; the chamt Of which be ii 
as yet incapable of feeling. I have avoided learning him to kifi 
their hand, to talk nonieafe to them, or even to ejiprcft Ueilitf 
with that civility, which is due to djc fcx preferable taoor^: fiari 
made it an inviolable rule never to exz6t any thing from hic^, the 
reafon of which be was incapable of nnderOanding ; and '^thcre i| 
«o good reafon, yvh^ a child ihoold pay more reipeft to oee fcx 
than chf other. 

wiU 
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will come of itrrff. I perceive he will fay, the num- 
ber of people employed in preparing thofe grand en- 
tertainments, either lofe tjheir labour, or have no no- ' 
tion of our enjoyments. 

My examples, though proper perhaps for one fub-* 
jeft, may be of no ufe for a thouland others. If you 
enter into the fpirit of them, you will foon know' 
how they may be varied according to different occa- ' 
fions ; their application depends on knowing the ge- ^ 
nius of each youth ; and this knowledge is connected ' 
with the oppcntunities they have of giving proofs of' 
their kilties. It is not to" be imagined; that, in the* 
fpacc of three or four years,' which fill up this pe-* 
riod, we are capable of giving, even the moft promif* 
ihg vouth, fuch an idea of the arts and fciences, as 
Aali enable him to learn them without any other af** 
fiftance : but by this reprefentation of the fcveral ob- 
jcds, which it behoves him to know, we Ihail put 
him in a fituacion co difblay his tafte and abilities by 
degrees^ to take the firft fteps towards the object to 
which his genius leads him, by which means we (hall 
be able to chadk out the road he is to purfue, in or- 
der to fecond the deSgns of nature. 
* Another advantage ariling from this chain df limit- 
ed, but juft, ideas, is to repreient them to his view 
by their feveral connexions and relations, to arrange 
them properly in his eftimation, and to prevent his 
entertaining thofe prejudices that moft people have 
for the talents they cultivate, in oppofition to thofe 
they have n^le&ed. He who has a comprehenlive 
view of the whole, fees the right place of every 
part ) he who fees only a part, but knows it well, 
may- be deemed a learned man *, the other only is a 
man of judgment ; and you may remember, that the 
diief aim in our method of education is, not to ac- 
quire icience, but judgment. 

Howeverthacmay.be, the prefent method is inde« 
pendent of my exam{des ; it is founds on the pro* 
portion of t^ human faculties to difitrent ag^s, and 
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on the QGcupatioM fiuuble to tbofe ficultles. I be- 
Ikvc one might eafily bit upon another iviesbci^ 
which ihould appear more plaufiUe i b^t if ic bt 
Ids adapod to our {^ics, agp, fund &ic, ) qucftiia» 
whether it will mtct w^dfe ^m fi|ccei«^ 

On entering upon this JTefxxid ptsrio^, we #raiM 
oi)ii^lye$of tmfvpcrabuQdaflce qf (piirabiliMi tPOKir 
W^nts^ inonkr to launch bpfW PHrielvtii w* h«vc 
loaitd into the hcav^Lj ragiQfif > oieafvi«d fi)#e|idis 
ijednced the laws of itatu^e^ in^ wnf^, y^fwmvi 
our whole iOand: nowwerefwajh^fMsivul ioiitiin^ 
^(ff^i^ our own habttaQon^ Hi^^pf vpcHi OW Mr 
trance, if wedp i)ot $ad the eiieia^ il^U hoiv^vifig m 
the neighbourhood, and tbre^tt^ng p^ mtkfi llitX)Mf 
roafterof Mteplac^ 

What lonains to be do^e^ after having ivnrqre4 
tbe federal obye£t« that iuntound ub j To caaJseuie 
cf whaten^er we can appropriatt, and to nnder o«r 
curiofity fubferrient ^9 our advai)tag|». Hjih$rm wfe 
Imd provided imi^nyi^ts <of every kind, oot knowr 
ing which we 0iould wfuit. P^htQW thefe ffiay bt 
uielefs to us, but ferviceable to oj^rp } and, on the 
other hand, it is poflSble we may l^ave occaQpn^ far 
theirs. We iboukl tberefofe ^nd pur ^coowt in 
leaking an exchange ; bM for that eod, we oii^t Q^ 
be acquainted with our mutual neiceffitiea t <»di flua 
ihould know what the othew have that inay 4ie of nfe 
ID him, and what he has to oflSsr them in rat^m. %^ 
pofe tenn[)eo, each of whom was an mvnt o( uin ^Ar* 
cnt things. To obtain the neceflaries of lilf , endi 
mud apply to«en different kinds of laboiird Jbpitf on 
account of the difference of genius and abilicka) mit 
will not be ib expert in £>fne of thffe braMbe^pf !•« 
bour, and another f)erfoA in 'Othen* 'Hwy me nU 
qi«ali6f6dfQr difiereot bi^r^cbfhTm** tbey aMftUsOW* 
ptoyed in the fame, they villh^ ill ibved^ tmm^ 
feria'afocwf^of tho&<^n)tQ, andtaohpeHoAlbi* 
k^ifor himfel^ «ad tbe^ptbir Piae, thatkiiia of ocw^ 
patiftnwbic^fuitahivibffti i^in^hwil profit by cii» 
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abilities of ttui others, as if hehiaifelf weitpaflbAd 

of them all *, each will improve in dexterity by cont 
ftant exercife, and will not only completely pmvvlQ 
£ar himfelf, but have a fuperfiuity to (upply the wanta 
of others : this is the apparent principle of all oiir 
inftitutions. It is npt my bufioeft here to enquim into 
theconlequences ; this I have done already in anochdr 
performance. 

. Upon this priociple, a man (hat would cotAdn 
hMnlelf as afolitary being, ^ite uMonnsfbd witii the 
YPrld, and fuffiaent for h\$ own prefenradon awl 
bipiHO^ could not avoid being miferable. Nay, it 
wwi^ be ioipoflible for him to fuhfift ; for fiadiag 
ihe wbok> eaith divided into matrn and iattf, and 
^ving nothing of his own but his peribn, fiom 
what quarter could he draw his fubfiftenoe t In 
quitting the ftate of nature, we compel all our ft|« 
kyW'Cceainres to do the £M»i no.fingle poribn can 
nmain therein in foils of the reft ; and it would ba 
iwiUy aiSang sgainft nature m pntend to continue in 
that fixation, under an impoflibility of fubfiftence. 
For the firft law of nature, is that of felf^prelervatim* 
Thus are the ideas of ibciai relations KraduaHy 
filmed ia the mud of a youdi, c!fen before it ia 

Effible for him to be an a^i^ member of ibciety. 
villus perceive^ that to acquire inftruments for hia 
own »&, he muA aUb havt fome for the ufe nf 
others, which ha may ochange for foch things ai he 
wanis, and sure in dieir pofltl&m : it is an ealy aoat^ 
tar to make him fitifihle of the neoeflity of thofeeic^ 
change, and to ibew him how «> convert them- to 
Ijis adyaDtsgt. 

ApUrdt I m^ Um^ faid a wretched libeUer to a 
miniftef^ who reproached liim with the inlGuny of his 
fpr^cflieau ijSvai^ii^iv^ jSv* i/, sratiadthe mini* 
fter widi4be gntaseft iadtScnnoe. This stpty was 
cxcdknt for aftttefinan, but would have been un- 
juft and tNirharoua in the mouth of any other oer* 
ioiu J^naryNMnmuftliva, ThisiiigiimcnCy wMk 
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has more or Icfs iveight with fe\«ery man, in propor- 
tion to his humanity, appears to me unai^werabk in 
regard to him who urges it. Since of all the aver- 
fions we receive frcHB nature, the ftrongeft is that to 
dying, it follows, thac every thing is pertnitted in 
the view of felf-prefervation, to him who baa no odier 
p0(fii)le means of fubfifting. The principles on whilrh ' 
a virtuous man learns to contemn life^and to iatrificei 
it to hbduty , are very different from this primitive fiAi*. 
plidty. Happy pecfde! among whom ont nuiy be^ 
good without feh*denial, and juft without virtue ! If 
diere is fuch a wretched government upon earth, sl^ 
that wherein it is impofTihle for a man to live with« 
out injuftiqe, and where the- citizens are obliged -m 
be knaves, it is not the malefadors that ought to^ 
Ik hanged, but he who drove them into di6fe vi« 
cious courfes. 

As foon as EmiHus comes eo know what life is, 
my Brft cam fhall be to learnhim how to preierve k. 
Hitherto I have made no diiUndtion of ftate, rank, 
or fortune; and I (ball fcarcc take any notice of 
them hereafter ; becaufe man is the fame in every- fi« 
tuation ; the rich have not better ftomachs than the 
poor, nor a quicker digefldon; the maftec has not 
longer nor ftronger arms than the flave ; a grandm 
is not taller than a common .perfon ^ in a word, the 
natural wants being every where the fame, the means 
of providing for them ou^t to be every where 
equal. Let thie education of a man be ad^^Md to 
his nature, and not to external circumftances of for* 
tune. Dojiot you.peroeive, that by endeavouring to' 
form him excluHvely for one particular fituitton,- 
you render him' unfit for any other ; and that it may 
fo turn out from the vicifTitudes of life, that your 
labour has only contributed to moke him utiha;^ ? 
What is more ridiculous than a great lord reduced to 
beggary, ivho, even in his mifery, retains the prejudices 
annexed .CO his .birth? What can be more abjeft 
than a man fallca from affluence, ienfible of die dif^ 
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grdce of poverty, and (edng himfelf reductc} to the 
iowcQ mifery ? The refource of one is to tum'a com^ 
mon chi^t, that of the ocber to become a cringing van^ 
Jet, with thia fine nootto ia their mouths^ H^e muft Hve. 
' You CQo&de in the prefent ftate of Jfocietf , . >^ith>- 
out Tefle&ing, that this is fubjeft to ioeviuble revo** 
yolutions,. and it is impbffible for you either to fbrc- 
fee or prevent that which may hwptti to your chil- 
dren. The great may have a fall } the rich may 
becooie poor ^ the monarch may be reduced to a 
fubjed. Are tbefe unpro^rous ftrokes of fortune 
.fo rare that you (bould pretend to be exempt from 
them i We are drawing near a crilis, near the age of 
jpevplution$ *.* - Who can anfwer what is to become of 
jpu then? AU that has been fetded by nien, they 
may uafettle ; there are no indelible charaders, but 
thofe imprinted by nature ; and nature never made 
princes or nobili^. How will that great peer be 
able, to behave when debafed to poverty, whom you 
rcducated only to magnificence and grandeur ? What 
will become of that opulent financier, who can ear 
:out ^joi nothing but gold, when all his gold is 
vaniihed ? How miicrable the fate of that fupei*- 
cibous weak creature, who, deftitute of every 
thing, knows not the ufe of his limbs, and places 
his whole fatisfa£tion in objefts extraneous to him- 
felf ? Happy he, who ha3 learnt to quit the ftatc 
which is quitting him, and continues a man in fptce 
of fortune! Let others bellow what encomiums 
they pleafe on that vanquiihed king, who in the 
tranfport of fury wanted to bury himfdf un« 
-der the ruins of his throne; for my parr, I de- 
v^ife him ; I find he exifted only by means of hts 

* I look upon it as impoi&ble for the great monarchies of 
Europe to be of long continuance ; they have all of them made 
-ft flouriihing figare, and every ftate that flouritheth, is upon 
the decline. ] have other reafons to corroborate my opinion*; 
hut It is. not proper to mention them, although they are bat 
CO ^bvioas. . ^ { 
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ctown» »d diat if he hid not faten t king^ fi^ had 
been noching ac aU. But he who is ftripptd of ft 
cTDwn, and ts ibll bimfeif^ ia fuptfior to atl world*- 
If dignity. Frtm the nude of a kirtg^ whic^ a cow- 
atd, a kfunne, or a fool, may fill, he mounts to that 
^ a man, which fb few are capabk of fitllM. Then 
be triumphs, then he defiesrdte vicifficiidei otimtutier 
he depends on himfelf afene^ and when he has no 
tnore than his perftn Mt, he is Mil ibmediKng. 
Yes, I infinitely prefer the kihg of Syracofe in his 
leduczd ftate of a iUiodmafisT at Cdrindi. and the 
king of Macedonia in that of a Mlary id Kdtne, j» 
the unfortunate Tarquin, to whom K^ is a burden, 
if be be not jpermicted to reign } or to the heir of 
a Ibvereign or three kingdoms, become tkfe ^brt <t 
cfery one who dared to infiik hn miftry, wandcN 
ln% from court to court in fearch c^ fuctours, and 
sleeting every where with infolence and aflit>nc i and 
att for want of knoii^g how to fellow anr odier 
jonployment, than diat to which he has been brong^ 
up, and which is no longer in his power. 

No man whatever has any thing fnore than Mm» 
felf to gire to fbciety ; ei^ry other kind of p r op e i ty 
belongs to it already ; if he be Uefibd With affluence, 
cither he does not enjoy it, or the pubHc partake of 
bis enjoyment. In the former cafe, he only n>bs others 
of what he deprives htmfelf ; and evr<i in the latter, 
be gives them nothing. Thus the debt he owes to fe- 
ciety, remains undifcharged fo long as he pays it out 
of his eftate. But my fathei, you will fay, in'acquir- 
ipK a fortune, ferved die public Be h: fb ; then be 
iliichai^ged his own debt, but not yours. Tou uc 
anore indebted to ibciety, than if you wefe bom 
poor, becaufe from your nativity you were favoured 
by fortune. It is not fair, that what one man bas 
done for the public, ihould excufe another from 
what he owes on that account : every num being 
obligated endrely fer himfelf, can pay but for 
Usnfelf I and no father can tranfmit cb his Urn a 
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light of bring ufdefs to his fidlow-cmstvtei /ycc 
tiiis is what he dots, according to your notioDi fa^ 9p^ 
pointing him heir to his wealth, die proof and »> 
ward <S his labcMir. He who eats the bread af 
idlenefs deals it $ and a penlioner whom the jgorsra^ 
ment pays for doing nothings dificcs but Utde in nty 
opinion from a robber, who lives at the expenqe « 
thf unguarded paflenger. In a ftats ot natuM^ nfiaa 
bring indebted to no body, has a right to live aa ha 
pleafes ) but in ibcieqr» where he rouft ntcefiarily be 
. maintained at the expence of odiers he oiwes theai' 
' his labour for his fupport ; this admits of no exnep^ 
-uon* It is therefore the indifpenfaUe doty of evw^ 
perfon in fociicy to work. Every idle fub)ci£^ be bt 
rich Or poor, ftrqng or weak, is a knave. 

Of a|i occupations capable of aflFordina foftenancM 
to man^ that which comes neareft the ftace of n*- 
cure, is manual labour : of all condidons the moft 
independent of fortune and human caprice, is that d 
the artifan. His hit dependanoe is his labour} 
he is as free as the Hufbandman is a flave ; for the 
latter is confined to his grounds, the produce of 
which is at the difcredon of others. The enemy, the 
prince, a powerful neighixHir, a law-fuit may deprive 
him of thofe grounds ; and from the very nature of 
his poilcQjon ne may be vexed and haraflfed a thou^ 
fiina different ways : but when an ardfim is opprdpid, 
his bagga^ is foon packed up, his fubfidence is in his 
hands, with which he marches off. Yet agriculture 
is the principal occupation of man ; it is the moft 
honourable, the moft ufefiil, and.confequendy the 
nobleft employ he can follow. I do not bid my E- 
milius apply himfelf to agriculture, he underftands it 
already ; every rural labour is familiar to him *, with 
thofe he commenced, and in thofe he is inceffantly 
employed. 1 fay to him, therefore, cultivate the in* 
heritance of thy father : but if thou lofeft this inhe- 
ritance, or if thou haft none, what is to be dene f 
Learn a trade. ... 

A trade 
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A trade fer my Ton f my fofi a mechanic ! Sir, do^ 
you know what you are about .^ Yes, Ido^ madam/ 
better thst-you,* who would reduce him to the necef- 
fity of being nerer any other than a lord, a marquis, ^ 
a prince, and perhaps one day lefs than 'nothmg i ^ 
wmle I would cive him a rank, which he can never 
kfe; a rank, which at all times will do him honour ; 
and, whatever you can fay, he will have fbwcr equals ; 
in this title, than m all thofe he may inherit from yon. ^' 

Theletter kills, and the ^ritgiveth life. The point 
is notfo much to learn a trade, for the fake dflcibwing ; 
it, astoovdtxjnKthcprcjiidicesby whichit^wBbecn j 
brought into contempt. You will never be reduced,-* J 
you lay, to work for a livelihood. Alas ( fb much the^ ^^ 
woric ! But it does not fignify, if you do' not workl ^ 
through neceflity, work for glory. Lower yourfelf 
to the condition of a tradefman, in order to be above .| 
your own. To bring fortune and the yiciffitudcs of '* ' 
human afiairs under your.fubjedion, fet out widi^'^" 
making yourfelf independent of them ; tq reign by * ' 
opinion, begin with trampling it under qrour feet. ^ 

Remember it b no fine accomplishment I d^^fiit^*-;- 
you to acquire i it is but a trade, a mere mechahicd ^; 
art, in which the hands labour more than the hsrad ; - ' 
an art which does not conduce to make a fbrttuie^ 
but will enable you to do without one. In fami^^ 
lies greatly fuperior to the danger of wanting bread, ' 
I have feen parents carry their precaution fo iar^ as to ^ 
have their children inftrudtcd, not only in ornamental •^' ' 
kamtng, but in fuch ufeful profeflions^ as, at all e- . 
events, mightferve to procure them alivelihood. 'Such ^ 
parents, in their great wifdom, imagine, they hav^ 
done mighty matters •, but they are never the nearer; 
for thofe fefources which they think to have pro- . 
vided for tfheir children, depend on that fame &r^ 
tunc of which they would render them independent*- " 
So that with all thefc fine accomplifiiments, if he, who '^ ; 
is pofleftd of them, fhould not happen to have a 
favourable- oi^portunity of difplaymg them, he vdU 
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dfe Ids ttilierabtyt ^^ if h^ had poflefllbd none dt all.^ 
SiippofeyoU aiea nian of intrigue and know t&e 
world, your abilities ate as much required to get a 
gehtccl livtdihobd, ^ to repair a Ihattcred fortune^ 
BF you truldvate thofc arts, v/hok ' ftrcccfi depends 
en the reputation of the artift; or if you quktily 70^r- 
IfeBF <br emplc^s whidi arc obtained by court favour, 
what will' all this avail you, when difguftdd. with 
Ae wotlfl, you de^ifc 'the means, without which it is 
inpolBhle.Rrf you to liicceed ? You hafe ftudicd 

EKdcSj'andthc ihfcefefts of pfiriccs r irij^ty well; 
t whft trtj! you do with all this knpMrledge, if 
faa Icnpw n6t how to have accefs to mirjiftcrs of 
fhft^, to fome of the ladies at court, or to.t;he cbm- 
inii&oners cf the public^ offices ^ if you' have not 
the fecr^t of pleafing them; If.yovi are, not the tool 
chey want for dieh" infSmous purpofts? You fay» 
you arc an archtteft', or a painter: I fiippofc yotj' 
ate ,5 but your abaitiw-nnift be khoWrt. • Do 
y<ni tljink, ^ucingoditt^ly, ind hang tip your 
perfbrmat^ce in the great half of the academy ? yoti ' 
arc miftakeri'; things are 'not coiiduitcd-in .that 
itiaiinerl y6u ' muft be *a member of the fodety • 
you muftevcn be under the proteftionof fome great 
ilian, to obtain even a place in a totner. Throw afide , 
your ^Mt and pencil ; take coach aiid drive about 
fioni one hotel to anbther: .thus is reputation <ac- 
qttiredl Now you muft kno^, that all thofe hotels 
have portets at the door, who underftand only by 
gelhire, and whofe ears are in their hands. Is it' 
your defign to teach any of the arts or fcicnccs which 
you have learned, to give leflbns in geography and 
the mathematfcs, to be a teacher of languages, mu- 
fie, or d^f aWing ? This cannot be done without fchp- 
lars ; confequcntly you muft have pepple to rficom- 
itiend you. ; Affure yourfelf it is of motfc Impor- 
timce to dbattef away and to talk, than to be fkillfttt 
in your. prpfefTion •, and if you know no trade but 
your own, you will always be ignorant, 

VoL.l. U Y0^ . 
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Ym % horn Imh you frq to 4qftto4 !Q9 , 
&>e aqcompUilup^ots^ am) h^ muxy. aO^^p^ xtqmGi^ 
there are ^o i^ender eveathd^af anv ieiyipe* Wb^i^ 
^en nm& become oi yf^ ia this nbj^ tti^?- 
Your oiisfiortuMs wiH /iK>t; ifilbni^ you, )mt <3cfciafe: 
your mind i ixioie«.&ort (h4A.evcr:l(>o^ ho^r. 

will you r^e yourfelf above pubfic prgutboet^ ca 
n^hich yofur faie depc^s? How wiNt yoa be ufalf^ 
to dcffM that mean qiii0iig» an4 tMe viiQea fft 
which you muft have reoourft for your fubfi&^ 
cnce ? Hitherto yw dep^ndpi on your ri^fa^i n«wt 
your dq)endance is op the rich % yo«i hav^e clmpgjfdl 
your condition for the woi&i a^d 94de(i (ervsQudc^l 
the weight of your nulery. Thus you are j^ecome^ 
|xx>r without libiprty, i^ wo^ft fiate a miRimi hl^ 

3M0« 

Butinfteadof having recovrie for a labfifiuioe^ » 
thole fublime parts of learning, whicb weq^.defigniA 
father to nourifh the oaiod tl^m the body i if, JP^ 4y 
whenever yoa have occafioii «> your h^s, and M 
oieful labour, then all thefe diffiqihies will di&i 
appear* There is th^naneceflity for art aiMiiiitngu^^ 
you have a refouroe athaiyl, wheaerer you mntip 
vkki iKmowand hone%ai£noloiigeranbini|[aacii 
fio you<: Uveiihood i you bavo po iwth^ qf ca£oi| M 
criijge or lie to the greats . np occafionto ftpop to ¥^ 
lains^ and to be meanly copaplaiiant to; thQ ^torl4i oC 
to borrow or to rob, which is much the iame tkiogy 
wh^n you are as poor as a beggar* The oK^oaxtf 
, ethers does not aflfed you at aU $ you are obli^d t» 
make your court to no man ; you have no fool to 
^tter, no fervant to bribe, no whore t« pay^ apil 
what is wprfe, to flatter. If public afiair? ape coi^dh^^ 
ed by knayes, it is of little iignificati<m tp yoo i* tfai» 
will not hinder you, in your obfcurity, from b^g an 
ftooeit man, and gj^ttinga livelihood* Yoti have only 
toenter the firft Ihop beloogingiso the ttade yoiu havp 
rearnt* Mqfi^y yo^ will fay, / wmt hyht^fs ^ S^ 
dtnvn^ nt/ hd^ .h« wUi anfweri ^nd thtn is work far 
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jM/ BtfoMnoon you wifi- have earrit your dinner s 
and' if you are diligent iaAd (bber, bdbre eight dayji 
aire e^ired^ y^u wMl ha?^ €n6ugh- to msiincaih you 
<%ht d^s longtr ; thus you #i)l have enjoyed fiee* 
iIdoi, iieallli^ tfuth, and hbnefty: and forely it is 
Mt loflng tfime to «lnplo)^ k in diis tnanner. 

I iMft ck^eftiro inM on Emifius^s learning a? 
trade. Ae<tdittbletradea«teaft; you^iMfay, w!i«l 
4a you* niesyi by a cmlttable trade ? Is not trtrf 
trade of public ntility creditaUe ? I would not have 
faiiff afi^lftbrdidfclfeiV a ^Ider, noraTamifher, like 
J4ft Lotk^ fiiie gentleman ; neither do I chufe hef 
fliDCdd t)e a liiufidaii^ a comedian, or aferityb^. E±7 
d^ lliie fbr^oti% profeflionst and thole of a fi-^ 
*aa»MCIff<$5 fethkn pt«eh Upon Whatever he pleafes i 
I do not pretend to reftrain nis choicie. I had much 
ilitbe#'KeoMre i cobler tlum ^ poet; or that ha' 
huMki leMn to pave the ftreets and high-w^^' 
«ttw-<of paint flowers on dnna. But you will lay^' 
bdUliflb mlo^ersi foieaf and executioners^ alt uftful 
pM^. « It depends oH the gbvonment to make^ 
Slum 0lhW¥FHl : 1)at' let'us proceed, I was mif*' 
tabUi^) '' id 'A n6r fuffirient to chufe an ufeful trade,' 
H^ftMA be KkewHe of foch a mature, ^ n&t to rt- 
qim df Iboib whb ffMow it, ISich odious qualities of 
iHiAd,* « ait iMOiApatible with humanity. Return-; 
k% thswfbre to ttie-expfdBon you made ufe of^ let' 
iH'ctelb a creditable trade; but temember al- 
^mp fh» ntfthibg is really creditable, but what ii 

* A<AdstMd author of th&i century, Whofe writings 
iJboufldfwtdi eseteiifivef prc^eds and narrow views, had 
iftade Ii voW, Hke M die priefts of his c6mmumon, Me- 
vw to marry ; but being more fcrupulous than the reft, 
tH TpffirA to adukery, he is faid to have ufed the expe- 
tfeik of 'keepkig likdy g^s for his fervants, by whofe 
tiMperalHoil m repaired, to the baft of hii power, the 
ikmage' he* had done his fpecies, upon entering into 
a f aAi engs^^emenc He looked upon it as the duty 
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of a citizcQ tofupplyv^ift^ wi(h:iujl^(^V adi 
with this kind of tribi;^? he pciopfed. th9.c)«f» «f ..oit^ 
chanics. A$ fpon as thf boys wcie f^f pt?^p^?8^ 
he made them learn. foojie qrade zff^ifimf^ m ^^ 
inclination i excludififl; only fudb^ o^ insiy jp<^ dpCQieii 
idle and triflings or &b)c<5b to.^ihipp ; ii#:ht^f9rcx- 
^Mnple, is that of s^periwig^ad^r^ which M 00 tioae 
is necef&ry, and one day or other u^y bn^difufed, io 
long as nature is not tired of coyeriiig ow JMnd? ^iik 
hair.' ; . 

r Siich IS thefpiritby which wearet^ bf^^ipeAodt 
in^chulkig a trade for Esnih'us i or irathfr :ki is nM 
wc> tuit he.hixnielf that ijbould eaakMho-choipr^ 
Fif r as ^ the Jnsudms he bas;iii^bibed« wiU eyter. oh 
courage his nacural conterpf t &r..fuperfti|||i^ ha 
win. not chi^e to wafte his time in works* - of iift (iofC 
(^ vake ; |ind lie kqows no value in. tliiggi^, .huf^hil 
cdf .their real utility ; he muft learna tradi%^4^ miglti 
have been of ufe to Robinfon Cruibe ^ hi^debrt i|bMidi 
' ^jgi^i^g.^ ichild a.fucceflivc view ai: c|ie prifct 
d.VKSEions .of .n4ture and. art ^ by excityig his^.curi** 
dity^ apd tracing his fteps ^indcir tha^diftdibfiv.wa 
have the. adv^ntagp of obiferviag his caileiaQd jRclir 
riatibns, of^ieeiiig the firft %ark of hi%:g|npilM^ 
and, whether he has a turn. £p!r ai^ pai3^c^li|i& pm^ 
feQlbn« But w;e oiiglit carefu|]iy to gpardua^iixift.tft 
Tery common error* . whiclpi is the. liitiibntmg: 90. 
occafional eScA to the warmth oif ^g^us» .-andVo^ 
mlftake^ for an inclination .to fuch ai p9id<s4» sm^ 
the fpirit of imitation^ fo common to man anc| th€ 
2^ by which thev are mechanica^y ' prqiG»i;i(»d. t0 
mimic whacerer. they f^e done by othq:B« ..wi^MXic 
well knowing tq what uie it co^uces», T^ w^ld 
abounds with artifans, and elpeci^Uy with a^tift«» who- 
have no natural abilities for fhe arts db^ey profc^ •€» 
which they were trained fix)m their infancy, ^^^' 
from a view of fome particular intereft, ijf finotti ioioCi 
drceotious appearance of uile* which they wopld have 
eqially Ibewn for any other art> had they fem « early. 
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«i^exiiitMtkm of its peffbrmances. Such a boy hears the 
jtefft itf a drum, and thinl$:^!itmielf a general; atiother 
ism the workmen 6ihpldyed> in a butldihg, and wants 
ta be ttn architca6b Each is tempted by the trade he 
lises waAifcd^ "whenrt appears to pe held in cftcem. * 
'-' I kne^ aii iilftance of a gentfeman^^ fchrant,* who 
KMt^'lt mta hit head to^ turn iunner and hiflory 
fiaiQcefV only bjr feeing his inafter employed in that 
Jtrt. M'fMn -k^ he formed ftis refohition, he took the 
crayon in hand, which he laid down only to take up 
the ptffftiti iand'this he will never quit during Kfe. 
Unamfted 'by inftrdftions or rules, he fell a drawing 
€irefy thing ihitt aunt in his way. Three wbcrie yeaotl 
bn fpenr 10 thcle wretched daubings, without ever 
flarkig ftooi (hefn, except lb wait upon his thaft^r, 
and without bekigiKicouraged by the flownefs of his 
MOgtefi, title natural cdnfequence of his flender abi- 
kti». rhsve feen him for fix months together u\ 
a^rery hM fiinHner, and in a little andchamber dpen 
to* the ibuth, the very heat of which was enodgh to 
ftiHe a periSon in going through it ; I have feen him,' 
I &y, fitting or rather nailed all day to lus chair, 
b^re a globe, of which he alternately defigned' 
and cancelled feveral drawings with invincible perfe*' 
v6ratioe$ till he hsfd done die relievo tokrable 
MMi|gli 40 be conteot with his labour. At length 
by the encouragement of his mafter, and the direc- 
tion of an artift, he arrived to fuch a pitch as to 
tllfow oflF His livery, ahd to fubfift by his pencil/ 
To a detain degree; perfevcrance fupplies the jdacc 
tf abilities I thait degree he reached, and will never 
be abltf'to go beyond it. The conflancy and emu^ 
linker of this' honeft lad are commendable. H<5 
will ever be eftecmed for his affiduity, fideiity • and 
mbrak ; but as for his paintings, he will not go 
b^ber than a*fign-poft. Who would not haVe been- 
dMtiVtA by this pafllon, and miftaken it for true gc- 
a1u6^ 'There is a vaft difference between delighting 
ia a part^Adar kind of work, and being qufttified 
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for it. pbfcrvatioDs of a more d^icate nature thii 
we imagine, are neceflapy to afoeitain the red ge- 
nius and tafte of a boy, who is more apt to ftuem 
bis prefeht dbfircs, than liis habitual inclinations -, an4 
we mncraily judge from the formei-, foy want of rc- 
xparking the latter. I Ihould be glad that feme (en* 
&b}e perfon would oblige the public with a treadfe 
on the art of difcpvering the genius 0f children* 
This would be an art ^ the utm<^ importance, 
thou^ father^ and mothers have not as yet katnt 
Its dements. 

But perhaps we make the choice of a trade, ^ mat« 
tcr of too great importance. Since it relates only to ma*- 
nual Is^ui:, that choice is not of much copiequttce to 
Emilius -> his apprenticpfliip is mpre than half expired, 
by means of the exercife in which he has been faitfaertD 
employed. What would ypu have hita do i He is rea- 
dy to turn his hand to every thing ; be ^ows how tq 
handle the fpade and the hoe; tp maJce ule of the 
lath, the hammer, the plane^ and the file ; the tool^ 
of every trade are familiar to h^m. Alf that q 
further wanting, is (o acquire fuch dexterity in the 
vie of thofe too)s, as to rival the beft workmen of 
that profeflion. And in this re(pe£fc, he has a great 
advantage above other bpys, by tli^ a^lity of bn 
body and the pKancy of his limbs, to throw faimiUf 
into all forts of attitudes, and to continue widi 
eafe in every kind of motion. *Befides, his orgar.s are 
exaft and experienced ; and* he is already acquaintec) 
with the whole mechtanifm of ithe arts. To worl^ 
like a inaft)er« he wa^its iiotlung but habit ; which 
is acquired by time. It remains, therefore, » d^ter*; 
aiipe to wb«t trade h^ (hall particularly, apply him-r 
i(elf, ib aa to fa)ecome expert in the profdBoh. 

Let every man have a trade fuitable to his fex an4 
9ge. All fedentary domeftic employments, tfaae 
enervate the boi3y, arc neither agreeable nor pro- 
per for youth. Never did a youn|^ man mm 
his own inclination afpiie to be a taylor; ibme 
3 artifice 
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trtSAct 13 yequifite to prevail on men to fidlow a 
frade^ whicb was dcfighed only for women *. The 
btcdk and the -Tword were ndt made for the fame 
1^. Were I a. fovcr;eign, I (hould never permit 
fewing or peedJe-work to any but women, or perfonai 
reduce? 1^ debility to efl&'mihate employments. Sup- 
pofing a neceffity for euoudiBt I look upon it as 
^reat folly in the oriental nations to make any on 
purpofe. Why are they not fatisfied with thofe 
whom nature has rendered impotent ; with that herd 
of dafiafdly mortals, whofi hearts ihe has emafcu- 
lated ? Thefe would have mote than fufficed to anfwer 
their demands^ Every puny, timid* delicate male is 
condemned by nature to a fedentary life; he is formed 
to live with females, or after their manner. Let him 
^erefore follow a fem^ profeflion, I give my con<- 
ient I and if it be neceflaiy to have realeunuchs, let 
jthfi operation be performea on thofe, who dilhonour 
Kuman nature, by undertaking employments fb un- 
jfuttable to their lex. Their choice indicates the err 
ror of nature ; corrcft that error one -way or other, 
;md you will do a confiderable fervice to the public. 

I debar my pupil from learning unhealthy trades | 
but I do not extend my prohibition to fuch as are la- 
borious, or even perillous. For in thefe both ftrength 
. 9iid courage are exerciftd at the fame time ; fo that they 
face proper for men only ; women do not pretend to 
them : how comes it then diat the men are not a(hamed 
to encroach upon thofe which are followed by women ? 

LuSanfurpmic^f comedtntt coIUpbia paudtj 
Vcs lanamtrMtii^ calatbi/fue peraSa refirH$ 

If now imd then an /htazonian dame 

Dares fybt a puiUc prize ^ *tis fare kfs Jbame^ 

Tia» to Aebold your unnerved fex fet in 

To needie^workj and like a dam/el Jpin. Dryden. 

* There were no taylori among the ancients ; men'f clothes 
frere lyiade at hooie by women. f Juven. fat. 2» 
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In Italy na women acj^<crtbe:%A^iia'.the^(bm 
hence it UimpoJQTibbts ip^pgine ftnyttaogifftom^lW 
than % proipcdt of ^is^ftrettfi ui t)9M cqwificjr,^ io 
thofe woo are aQcuftoQQpd to the ^^ /ippeamnce 
of the towns in J£og}and , aiui Fr^nae^: Whftt^. I 
obferved thofe man^miiliaei^ felling Hi>btfiQ(l»,*4dr* 
tificial Sowers^ lace and gwze9» uci ^Atr, Mmr- 
daihery .wares, to the ladies, I ^lought/lhofe teo 
ornaments Jooked extrctpdy awkward and ridiculous,' 
in the coarle hand^ of (lurdy feU6wa» formodiociihe 
fmich's bellows and the anvil, I faid to tiny/dy4< the 
women ought to make reprizals, by ileQiflg Ufr fwDrt* 
cuttlers and ^unfmiths (hops. Fie ! Jet cueh fez 
make and re&il its own arms : .t<^ underftand them 
properly, we fhould know hpfrtoemploy theiiuo: 

Young man, let thy work bear the flMnp.pf thy 
fex. Learn to wield with a vigorous arm di^. ax and 
the faw •, to fquare a piece of timber i «> moiwc the 
roof; to lay tne ridge ; and U) fit on the joifl;s.and 
Icantlings ; then call out to thy lifter, tp ^tne and 
help thee, as ^ihe defired thy aMance. at her needle^ 
work. .' .; 

I am fenfible, that I have faid too much on 
this fubjedt for. my delicate cotemporariea; hut I 
fometimes fuffer myfelf to be hurried gway by the 
force of my own conclulions. Should any young 
man whatever be afhamed to work in public» mned 
with a plane» and girt with a leathern apron^ I coq* 
elude him a Qave to prejudice, one who woijkl be 
afhamed of virtue anclhonefty, asfoon as itb^:ame 
fajfhtonable to deride them. Let us give wayi, 
however, to the prepofleffions of parents, in. mat- 
ters not injurious to the underftanding of tfadr 
children. It is ^[lot neceflfary to praftife all the ufisfol 

frofefldons for the lake of doing hooovr to them tU \ 
ut it is fu^cient to reckon none of .diem U»each 
us. Whrn wc have .our c^ti^n» and thnfe is 3K> 
other reafon to determine our choice^ why fliouId|K>t 
we confult our own incliiution and convenicncy in 
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cfauing amimg ifMfeiB^ tte Huiut qM ? Mi- 
tallic tRldes^ue ufe6]]« Aiiyi $tt moft ufefui of alh 
Yaimlt&thi^ btf iMiib^^ piVtioular rosfim m detor- 
inaie m$^ I ftould n^ lifidte ytnir foii ft ftitier or a 
blackfmith ( I (houtd^iUit €iMi& to fee htm at the 
fer^ In the figure -of a CycIdM. For die fame 
leaton, JJttiotild notchitfc to tifwe a mafon of faim» 
ouch ieff Jk0uld ke be a fhoemdcer. There muft 
;be peoplt of ^ .trade9$ but he who b at Kb opdoa 
oughcte havt a regard to cfeanlinefj » fer this n not 
a macter of opinion, it'tfieda our fenfes. In ftorc^ 
i . (hoo}d not like diofe ihq>id trades, in whidi die 
woriemeil have no need of (kiU or ingenuicx ; but 
are, like mere |)icoes of clock-work, continualtyem- 
plofcd in the fime Und of kboun Such are clodi 
and ftocking-WipavefB, and ftone-cutters. Of what 
vfe is it to employ a man of fenfe in thofe han£« 
crafta i It is one machine moving another. 

£vay thing maturely cxmfidered, At trade I 
Aould recommend to my pupil; is th^t of the joiner i 
« nent and ufefiil Miploynient, diat may be followed 
within doors : it keeps the body m fufficientexercife ; 
it itMives ikill and induftry in the workman; nei- 
ther does k exclude ekganoe and uftc f ram die form 
of the work. ^ 

If your pupl happens to have a natural turn to* 

i wards die Speculative iciences, I Ifaail not blame vour 

«viiig hin\ an empk)yment fuitahle to his inclina* 

ciote, atfd caufing him to be taught, for example, to 

make i^^eAacles, telefi:x>pes, &c. 

When.£milius is learning his trade, I fiiould be 

S)ad to iearn it with him ; ror I am . convinced, that 
e will never be a complete matter of any bufi- 
* M£k uhlefa we learn together. We fhsdl both of us 
iervean'api»entke(hip, and not pretend to be treated 
ar^fiite gemslemen, but real af^rentices, who have 
ibmethios mom than dti^tiion in view. Why Ihould 
9/0% we ^ijoufly engage in dii^* buTmefi ? Peter the 
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6Mtt ftmdjsatiArpBBW in a dockry«cd» fud ap 
a dramner in his. own anny : and do you imagiae} 
ikat this princp ims i>at»your equal jn birth and floedcr 
,Yi»i ttpf .cafily penseive i am not talking atprefenL cq 
J£lRiiiu% but tt) jDUy itadtr, whoeirer ypu are. 
. Unfpaimafrly . ni^ apaot ^cnd our wMe time ^ 
I9wk ia the Ihop. We arc not only iqiprendoes to 
MHT trade, but tm hum^iotty ; and the latter appreof 
tiodhip ti iMgsr and miiro pain^il ^n ^im fonnei^ 
iitw. |mU va aft 2 Sfaaii we have a mafter-joiner &! 
fa hour in the day* as we hire a danciitt^mafter? 
Ifo^wpihouldnottbtnbeapprentices, fautdiiciples^ 
«mI cw ambition is not fo much to Irarn die trade^ 
Hi tt> raile ourfelves to the condition of. a carpeater« 
I. am thcft^:tfe of opinion, that we flvmid go odcc 
cr twioe at leaft every week, and fpe#d an eodre di^ 
wtth our Qiaftcr ; that we (hould riia ^t his hour ^ be 
at work before iiux^ dfoe at his table, and work un« 
fder his dire^on i and, after having had th|? honour 
of iupping with hi< family, we may return, if we 
pleaje, to fleep in our own hard beds. Such 1% the 
method of learning feveral trades at once, and of 
eaDercifing ourfelves in manual labour, widioqc neg* 
lefting the other apprenticeflup. 

Let us a€t widi fimplicity in doipg good. Let us 
Wt encreafe in vanity, by our efideavours to deibt>y 
it. To boaft of haying furmountod prejudices, is 
giving way to them. It is reported, (hat, by an an* 
cieat cuftom of the Ottoman family, the Grand Sig« 
nof is obliged to praftife fome mechanical eoofdoy* 
meat ; andevery body knows, that the work done by 
k> great a fovereign, cannot be lefs than a mafiov 
pi^ce. He therefore diftributes thefe curious produce 
WMi in » magnificent manner, to the grandees of his 
covrt } and. the work is paid for according to the 
qmKty of the ardft. The harm I lbs u^tbis, is not 
the pretended smpofickMi of it: on the contraiy, this 
is an adrano^. The {uiace, by oblkhm the gran* 
fkca to divide with him tlie pifblic ipoilBi has Icis 
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fOiiKrifidn to plunder cliepeiiplediKfdylu^ Thi^ 
Is a nccdfary relief to dd|^)tiiiii» without which thac 
korHd gorernaSeilt could ndt poffibly fubfift. 
' The real aiifchkf <^ fuc^ a <mftofn 18) the idea it 
ipves that poor man of hb tneiit. Like ]png Mi«^ 
iias, be feet that whatever he tooches is converted in^* 
^ goU } but he does not perceive how it leogthemr ' 
hb eaiB. - To keep thofe of our Emilius in their 
proper ihortnefs^ let him have no fucb wonderfiii 
pofmi ; let not the value of his lahour depend on the 
vrarkmast but cm the work itfelf^ Let w never 
pmnit any judgment to be formed of his workman* 
Biip) without comparing it to that of the beft maf^ 
ters. liet the perlbrnHuice be eftimated by its own 
merit, and not by the reputation of the artift. 
When a thing is well done, we may fay, Tbis is well 
$U€Utrd : but do not add, XPZv wkuk if f If ht him- 
fsif (hoQld ever add with an air of pride and conodt. 
It was I that miideit*, fay to him again very coolly, 
'fFbetbfr you or nnf heify elfe made j/, is of little eonfe-' 
qutncei the work is well done. 

I advife every mother to be upon her guard agaijift 
tbe untruths fhe may be told, with refpc^ to the im- 
provements of her ion. If he pretends to know i 
great variety of things, you have i-eafon to doubt of 
ms knowiec^ : if he has the misfortune to be edu- 
cated at Paris, and to be rich, he is unckMie. So long 
asthere are able artifts in that capital, he will have 
all their abilities; but when he is gone from thence, 
he w31 have none at all. At Paris the man <tf fortune 
knows every thing \ none but the poor ate isnCM-ant. 
Ifha^ great city aboyiids in yirtuofos of bota fexes, 
andefpedally females, who make their own works, aa 
itA. GuiUaunse invenned his colours. I know but diree 
{lonourable exceptions to this among the men; per* 
^ps there may be more: bat I know of none among 
|iie£&r-fec, and I queftion whether there be any. Ge- 
nerally fpcsddng, a reputati<» is acquired in tM polilo 
arts as in ihc|ong {obe i they become tftifts and judgea 
- • of 
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^artiftst as readily as the; .are.creatad ^oApmW'^ivi^ 
Uw» and raifedtobea^gii|ti^9. ,^ . t 

If it were therefore but>oiu:e^he hftimf to pioftilii 
a mecbaoic trade^ voar childmi would fe^i^fae cicpert 
at it, without taking tba;.|r(iuhk tt> kanini chc^ 
would be admitted mailers of th^ pM^sflipn, like 
^e counfeBors of Zurich. JLct us^ have none oC 
theie ceremonies with EmUius ; kt us ^vc^ 110 ap« 
]^arance$, but all reality. LetJiis not sti& of wluit 
he knows ; but let him coothme ta ieani in filcnoec. 
Let him often be at work upon {omt mafler-pieoe^ 
but never fet up for a mafter ; let his worki and liot 
his titles, diicover him to be an artift* 

If hitherto I have made myfelf underflmxl,^ it h 
to be obferved^ that, together. with the Jhahttof bo* 
dily exercife and manual labour, I have infdnfiUyin* 
Ipired my pupil with a tafte for r^eftion and maSi* 
tation, in oider to counterbalance that indcdencs, 
which would naturally refult from hisindifiasencea* 
bout human opinions, and from his lereAity of mind** 
He mud: work Uke a pealant, and think Ijkea [dii* 
Idfopher, to avoid being as lazy as a favage. - The 
grapd iecret of education is to make the fareicifis oi 
the body and of the mind ferve &r mutual friaacadoiii 
to each other. 

But let us carefully avoid andcipating pny iafbnc-' 
tibhs^ which require a greater maturity of )udgnient» 
Emilias will not be long employed as an artift, be- 
fore he will. become lenfible of the inequajtty of con**^ 
dttiotlst qF which he had at firft but a verjr imper- 
fefb ide^. On the nuudms I have laiddown^ which 
ate adapted to his age, he will want in his CcriLCo 
ifltcrrogate . me. Receiving every thing from mf 
hand, and feeing bimfelf fo near the ftate of pdver^ 
ty, he^. will be curious to know why I am at lodi a 
diftaoce from it. Perhaps he will afk me unawares 
ibme pii»ling queftions, , T$uar€ rich \ y^u tMm 
fo^ 4nd IpmemiL The rijJ) (weUkewife tb&r laioBr 
So feciffjh fim. tk^jore mml B»t 0/ what firvki oki 
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vernon fay to this ? I kAow n^. Perhaps he wouKf 
be fMiflr cnodj^- tt^tifk to the diild of thV ekrW-f 
diiiasf 004 lie' fidt^is x^ his education. For my pitt^ 
IwBt dear of Aelafftfr bf 1!he help of the woricfhb^: 
nis^^n^^^'EnUUus^ is an excellent quejlidn.' " Ifrpy 
mfe'U^mfit»i ^ ^ jp^r/, wken ybu have made M 
yem-fi^ a JaiisfaatMy^anJkver. IH the mean whire^''t 
/fuUftake ^cat^eWghie n^ fitpefMties to you and foUe 
foor^ ani^tei^iMke a talk &r a bincb every week^ tttf^if 
ind^itbrnl^moffnathraUogitbtr^ttfek^^ fodety. '•/';' - 
% . Befaoki us now returned' to durfdvfes. Behorf'q^ 
Emilius juft ready to qnic the ftat* of mfahcy, and' 
to enter into, that of manhood* He now becomes: 
marc ienfible than ever of the ncceflkry rela^phj* 
becwteii him and other objcfts. After navihg bii- 
fiiuiiindih the exewcifeof hi^ body and his ftnfitrv^ 
noilties, we hav^ etideavaor^d to^ctiltivate his-'tiT^* 
dcrftanding. In Ihort, we have united tfie ufc bi^ 
His £mbs to thiu:' of hid ^ntd factiltiies. As We ^2iX^ 
finrtncxl .sa aftive, thinking fceing,; there ttSnSnV 
immore; :io'<!omtfIete "^Ihe man, than to in^ireTirnt^ 
wicblasre ittuifefinbllity, that is^, to^p^ifefl hi^ reafbih' 
fay.iuntlmbitr But -before we enter ufK)n tWs-ncwr 
order of things, let us- review that' we are going to] 
qoit, .:andi0bj[erve Wi^ all pofflUfc iciia3:nefs to what 
poiotweat^ arrived* • '• ' !' ' , 

. Ouftpopilariirfthad ojJy-fenfatkkis ; nbwTie fiaj* 
ideas: iny odicc was folely employed in perceiving by' 
the oigans;; of • feri(e^ but now he judges of thingi.' 
For from the comparifon between many fuccdflTyc or- 
fimukaneoDs fenfettons, and the judgment fdi;^ed 
tbcreoRr arifes a kind of mixed or compleit ien^ation,'^, 
3vkicfa I diftinguiih by the name of idea: : "^- ' ] 

u The manner of forming ideas is thecHaratfteflftic 
of;^the mind. He who frames his ideas from adtual; 
sthiQom, is a perfon of found judgment > he who is 
futiafied with apparent, rejations, is fupeffidal; ^e'. 
'Vho perceives the relations as tiiey really are, difplap 
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4 rig^t judgment!, he who ntekeft^ilA ii^fk^tSoiul^^ 
fjftiinate* c^ things, (hews his judgment 4s' wrong/ 
To find out ioiaginaqr relacioftsr di«t htii^e/tmdtef 
reality nor appearance^ becc^ens madnffti to ^bta^ 
pare non« at all, k the mark ijf a driteHer; Thtf 
greater or leflfer aptitude to compare theieidbiS|*andt)S 
difcover fuch reladopSi U what (^ofiftitutea^^gitatjer 
«r kfs degree of undeiif^anding, &c» 

Simple ideas are no more than comptnidw isA^ 
dk>ns. A judgment b £^med from fimple« itt wcjl at 
litMn complex, fenfationa, to which I gimdiertiftie td 
fimple ideas. In fenfation, the judgment it pkittly 
paffive ; it affirms^ that fiich a fef^doh esiifts. In 
ideas arifing from feniadcM^- the judgifieni isa^ivei 
it connefb, compares, ahd determines thofe idktkm^ 
Which die organ of fenfe leaves undecided. This is 
die whole difference) yee it is very c^dfififitoafalt. 
Nature never deceives us ; it is we that deoeM tiur^ 
lelvcs. 

. Suppolelbme freezing milk to be &t before »^iid 
only eight years old ; he puts ^ fpoon » his* 
mouth, without knowing what it is ; but fteiing the 
intenfe cold, he cries out, O, H hums me I He per^ 
ccives a v^ lively fen&tion, and knowing noo^ 
Harper than that of heat^ he thinks it miift protied' 
from fi^. Yet he is miftaken; the cold hurts, but> 
does not bum him ; neither are thcfe two fenfitfiOBB «t; 
allaliloe, fince they who have es|>tfrienced both,. 0^ 
ver con^und them. Therefore it is nee thfe ienfii^ 
tion, but th^ judgment he for m^ of it, that leada^hisl' 
intoenfor, - 

^ The iame deception may happen to dny petSdin tim* 
firft time he fees a looking-^afsi or inakes ufe'of «!* 
optic machine, <^ when he goes dswn iitto si dat^ 
cellar in thef middlt of fumtiitr cbr winter ; or When 
he dips his hand, either ?ery wann or cold, intxy wa^ 
W era middle temp<^an^ ; or when he turns a ratmd 
bail between two fingers h^ croffiir^, Stc ShooM 
he t}e contented with jkdaring what, he potsoe^cs, 
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<K&ebu bis^wtem^ttf bcwg ^rdjr Pf^<« camoc 
p^bly c^eiye l4in i bHC wheo he iuqgps.,9f a.fhij^ 
hy,i» appc»ira9ce. ^ tjitfl^jo^ thcn< is' ^ivc *» » 
cooiMrc9 >ft4. 0i:aws interepces |rain thpfe rchtiopc^ 
Mriucn it 4pet aot pe(cei7Ci and tl^ncp it 13 fubjeft to^ 
l:)e.nHft;)]w&. To corred or j^eveat fuch crnv% il> 
i^iKlsiiiMedof oqpemnc^ . , 

Make your pupil take noa^ pf the clouds palSng. 
tftp: the mooQt h/e will una^q-jthe moon movio^ in an 
ompfiif cbrefkioi;!, apd that th« «Ioudi fiand ftiH. Ht^ 
Will: bclkic^it.frpm a hafty w^ of rea(bning, bix^^ 
h(^ is oxure u^ to behold thcmouon of littfe objcda, 
than of gppat oops, and the clouds appear to hjm, 
ipuch higeer than the moon, ithofe dimnce he is in< 
c^ipiable «F ellim^tii^. When he is 00 board a ihip^ 
thac piits o^ to iC^ and beholds the Jhore frpm fomo; 
little, diftai^cc, he falls into the jcimtrary erFOTvaod^ 
apprchcndStthe earth to move, becauiejiptperceiv^ig^ 

gy motion in himfelf^ he confiders the ihip and the, 
L and the intirt horizon as one immoveable obje^, 
c^ which^ tjie be^ appearing.'to.niovip> cpnlticutes 
e»ly a part. . ; 

The 6rft tioKe a child beholds a (Uck plt^igedhalf-, 
wy into she water, he fjses it broken ; the icnia-- 
t|on ist a true pt^ and woidd &x\i be k^ were we eyea. 
t9i be igqoQaDt of the ije^fon' of that appea|ianc^* 
Hence* if you aflc him what it is he fees^ he an* 
fycx$^ a brolfseii itick, v^ he (ay^ right V for it i% 
c^iViinly r€^[)idented as iiiich.by his fenfa^ion. ^uc 
iKJ^, dcc^ved by his ludgment, he gpe^ faithfi:^ 
Q^d after having affirmea that he fees a broken ftkl*,, 
he likewiie a&rts, that the ftick he fees ia that maa- 
t^ 4i wdly bfoken, he tells afalfity : And why U> ? 
I^ppsiufe th«n bi^ jodgmem.becomes adive |/ he does^ 
tfit jodgp froqi infpefUojp, but from indofUon, io^. 
affirming what he does n6t perceive by fenfiitio%. 
lyiniely, t^at the judgnoent hcforois fr^m^one iibp6, 
would be cciifiriii^ by aniKhcf . 

Since 
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Since all outierronpRxreed'th^^^^^ 
^n of oifr judgment; it is very ticar, th^ if we* 
had never any occk(ion to judge, we fliould have no 
neceffitjr to learn ; we fliould be in no danger of Be-' 
ing miftaken*} and, in fhort* we fliould be happief , 
hr m our ignorance, than we can pofllbly be with all 
our knowledge* Who denies that the learned knoir^ 
a thoufand thingi, of which the ignorant will ne- 
ver have any idea ? And afe the learned, ibr all ' 
that, nearer the truth? Quite the contrary ; the more 
ttcy advance, the more they diverge froin it ; be- . 
cauie as the vanity of judging makes a greater pro* 
grcfs ^an their real knowledge, tvtrf truth they 
fcarfll, IS received togcdier with a hundred falfe con- 
dufions. It is evident to the laft degree, that the 
learned ibcieties of Europe are no mgrc than public 
Ichools of falfhood i and there are certainly moi^ er-* 
rort propagated by the members of the academy of 
icicnceB, than are to be found among a whole nation^ 
€f favages. 

Sbct our errors thus keep pace with our knchr* 
ledge, the boly. method of, avoiding error, .is to con^ 
tinue in iMorance. Do not judge, and ypu will Ae* 
vcr be miftaken. This is a leflfon dictated hy nature^' 
as well as by reafon. Except the immediate rcladdns ' 
of objefts to us, which are very few, and' obvious x^ 
ftnfe, we have naturally fpeakmg a gi^z\ indifierence 
ibr all the reft. A fav^ge would not ftir an inch to 
view the motions of the fineft maclyne, or all dvi' 
wonders of elefhicity. fTbal is that to me ?^ is an ex** 
preflion moft commonly ufcd by the ignorant, an|. 
fitteft for the learned. 

fiut unfortunately this expreflion is how bccon^ * 
ofelels. Everything is of importance to us, fiacf 
we are dependent on every thing ; apd our curioffljf^ 
is heceflarily enlarged together with our wapts. Fir ^ 
this reafon, I attribute a very confidentble fhare toU' 
philofopher, but none at all to a favagp. The laHi^f 
<i has 
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1m4 90 ccpifion for any body ^ the former wants '^1 
the world, bu{ erpeciauly adniiith. 

I ihall be cbid, that I here deviate from nature, I 
•arfi of a cohtraiy Icnritoeht. Nature ehufiss her inftni- 
mgnts, which flie regulates, not by opinion, but by 
our wants i and tUdh virf according to our diflerent fi- 
tuations. There is i very wide difierence between man 
living m (Ke ftate of nature, and man in the ftate 4f 
Ibciety. Emilius is not a favage deligned to wan- 
der about in defarts ; but formed to live in inhabited 
towns. He muft therefore find neceifaries among 
them, reap atdvantage from their improvements, and 
live, if not like them, at leaft in their company. 

Since amidft the variety of new relations, on which 
he is goine to depend, he will be under a neceflity of 
forming ^m^judjgment concerning them, let us iiti- 
ftruft him to judge properly. 

The bcft method of learning to make a right judg- 
ment is, that which tends to render our experience 
more fimple, and fcnable us dven to proceed, without 
this experience, fo as to avoid falling into erron 
Whence it follows, that after we have been, oled for 
fonjc time to confirm the reports of one fenfe by an- 
other, we miift ifarther learn to verify the evicfence 
of 'each fenfe by itfclf. Without having recourfe to the' 
othen i then every lenfation will become an idea, 
and this idea will be always conformable to truth. 
Suth are the acquifitioris, with which I have endea* . 
voured to fill up this third ftage of human life. 

Irhis method of proceeding requires a patience and 
cir^umfpcftion, of which but few tutors are capable, 
and without which no difdple will ever learn to judge ; 
prqperly. If, for inftance, when he is miftakcnfrpoT 
the appearance of the broken flick, you endeavour 
to;'fet him right, by haftily drawing it out of the 
'water, perhaps he wilV be undeceived j but what 
Wift you teach him by it? Nothing, but what he 
woVild have foon learnt of himfelf. But thii is not 
the thing to be done : the point is not fa much to . 

Vol. I. 3C tea«h 
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teach him a pardcito trodi, as. {»> ihew him a g^ne-' 
ral method ot difooyeniig k*, Tfakt he may be bet- 
ter inftruAad^ he nraft not be undecdved fo foon. 
Let EihiUu$ and myjelf Hbptc fcH' your exttx^le. 

Firft cf ail, to the ifeooixl of the two quc^ons 
foppofed» Mery ^hiid educated i^ the. common man* 
ner would not fail to anfwer in the affirmative. Cer^ 
ioMfy he would fay^ the fink is broken. ButlqueT- 
'tion vtry much whether Emii^ Would make tne tKc 
fiuneanfwer« Seeing no nfe6dSky dther to fae» or lo 
i^ipear» learned, he is not in « hurry to form a judg* 
ment of any d^ng -^ he never judges bUt from evi- 
denoe \ and In the pre&nt czSfy hCf who knows die 
fallacioufnefs of determining from appearances, is 
very £ur froni finding fuch evidence* 

Befides* as he knows by experience, diat the 

Sieftiohs 1 put to- him, even the moH ftivolous, have 
w^ys a view to foipe obje6^ whidi he does not im* 
mediately perceive, he.is noc aocuiftomed to.|^ve me 
a pfecipttate anfwen On tl^ contrary, he is upon 
his guard, and exai^ines them . caicfully, bobre 
he will give ine his anfwen Hence he never 
makes me a reply, unte& he is ifadsfied with it him- 
iUf ; and in this particular he is not eaiSly facs- 
fied. In fhort, neither he nor I pique ouHehts 
upon knowing the truth of things, l>ut only imon a- 
Toiding eiTOr. We Ihould b; much more amamol 
of beingfatisfied with abadreaibn, than of findii^ 
none at all. I do not know^ is a phrafc that fuits us 
both fo well, and is repeated by us {o often, that it 
now cofts us nothing. But whether he commits 
fuch a blunder, or avoids it by our convenient phraf^ 
/ do notknow^ my reply would be ftill the fame ; LU 
us fie \ let us examine. 

This fiick, half-iimnef fed in water, is fixed ii^ a 
perpendicular fituation. To know whether it be real- 
ly broken, as it appears, how many things we are 
obliged to do, before we take it out of the water, or 
- even touch it With our .hand I 

i\ In 
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r. in itefirft place, wcunsiiniftdtiieA^, ^ 

^fervcj thm die appaucnt inBbArt snores rouod 

•wiih us* Tincfbfieit is our cfs only t|h»tchapgesic; 

but our Tiew «ao makeoo alteratioa la the ot^ed. 

fi\ WeloQk.dotrji itfoofDend to axd% aiul then ^ 
4licftict^jqppcarsjio]iHigttx:ixx)ked; the end neict our 
eye exa^y hiffes the otlmr. But hs^ out eye ftra^hfi- 
enedtfaerftick? 

3*. Wc dtftneb tbe ifucface of iciie wite^ and we 
'bUfepve the flick 4xsds into ievenl pieces, m£(kiog 
zigzag ^toomns, and ibUowing the uoduUtiops qf 
the water* Is the moskm we a»e the wtfier fufficienc 
cto hroak^ ^ta fiAco^ and, in lome meafure, to melc 
^heAkk? 

4^ We let^the^water nmoff; and betiold the ^k 
l^tnes its ridit form, in proportion as the water 
-fubikies. is not this move than fufficient to iUuftrate 
4he &&, and to dtTcoc^er the refira&ion ? It is not 
ftherefoie Jtnie, dm the %ht deoeites us, fince we 
<bnd in need of the affiftance of no other fenfe tp ' 
MtB&fy the^rors thsc we impute to it. 

But fuppole a. child fo ftupid as not t6 perceive the 
«sfult of ^efe eaaaeridicnts i then we muft call in the 
^ooch CO the aflittanceof vifual percepdon. Inl^qa^ 
of taking die (tick out of the water, let k abide ia 
tbe frmefituation-^ let the boy carry his band down 
at, £ro|D one end to the other, he will .find no angie» 
confe q u e ni lytfae ilick is not brdcen. 

You toill tell me,^that this is not merely judging 
of things, but arguing on them in form. U 13 
tnle ; fa^ do not you fee, that as foon as the mind is 
arrived 4lt the perception of ideas, etery judgment 
is a ratiocination ? The confcioufiiers of a fenfation 
Is a propolition, a judgment. No fooner therefore 
^« we compare one fenfation to another, than we be- 
gin to rea(on« The arts of judging and reafoning 
are cxaftly the fame. 

Emilitis will never underftand dioptrics, unlcfs he 
kartis it b]f means of this ftick. He Hiaii anatomize 
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no infe£b, nor reckQn die fppts of die fun; lie -tiaS - 
not know the u(e ojF mlcrolcopte or telefcopes; 
Your learned pupils will laugh at his ignoiUnce ; and .^ 
they may be in the right ; for before he makes ufe of 
thoie bftruments, I intend he (hall invent them -» and 
ybu queilion whether he will be able to compa^ that 
fo (ood. ... 

Such is the fecret of my fyltem in. this particular 
part. If a child rolls a little ball bdween two fingers 
xroflwife, and imagines he holds two, 1 Would 
not fuffer him to look, b^ore be was odierwife con- 
vinced there was no more than one, 

Thefe explanations will be fuffident, 1 apprehend, 
to ihew the improvement my pupil has made to* 
ward real knowledge, and the route he has purfued. 
But you perhaps are frightened at the variety of 
things I have exhibited to his view. You are appre- 
henfive, left I fhould overload his uaderftanding with 
fuch a weight of knowledge. Bot» quite the revcrfe, 
^I teach him how to be ignorant of a multitude of 
things* 1 ihew him, indeed, a (mooth, but long 
and tedious, way to knowledm. I have attended 
him at his firft fetting out, that he might be aci|uaint* 
ed with the entrance i but I (hall never penmt htm 
to proceed any great length. 

Obliged to learn of himfelf, he makes ufe of his 
own reafon, and not that of others : for, to prevent 
his befing fwayed by opinion, he muft not be govern- 
ed by authority •, moft of our errors being derived 
lefs n-om ourfelves, than from others. So conftanc 
an exercife of the underflanding muft be produ&ive 
of a vigour of mind like that, which his body has 
attained by labour and fadgue. Another advantage 
is, that heiidvancesonly in proportion to his ftren^lv 
The mind, as well as the body, is able to bear only a 
certain weight. When the underflanding makes it- 
felf mnfter of things, before it commits them to me- 
rhory, what it draws from thence afterwards, is pro- 
perly its own. Whereas, when the memory is over- 
loaded 
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loaded with ideas, which the underftanding has not 
rightly digcfted, we run the I'lfk of never rccollefting 
any thing, that can* be faid to belong to our own 
Hock. 

Emilius has but little knowledge^ but that little is 
really his own; he knows nothing by halves. Among* 
the few things he knows, and which he fully under* 
ftands, the moft important is, that there are many 
things, of which he is ignorant, but . which he is* 
likely to know fome time or other ; a great many 
that other people know, but with which he will never 
be acquainted; and an infinite number that will never 
be known by any mortal whatever. He is an uni- 
verfal genius, not by his prefent knowledge, but by 
his extenfive capacity ; his mind is open, intelligent, 
difpofed to receive every communication, and, as 
Monta^nc fays, if not inftrufted, at leaft capable 
of receiving inftru6tion. It is fufficient for me, that 
he knows the utility of whatever he does, and the 
realbn of whatever he believes. Once more I fay, 
my intention is not to furnifh him with learning, but 
to teach hini how to acquire it, when it may be of 
ulc to him i to fhcw him how to fet a juft value on 
it; and, above all things, to infpire him with the 
love of truth. Puriliing this method, he advances 
flowly, but he never takes an ufelefi ftep, nor is he 
obliged fo go retrograde. 

My pupil gnderftands no other fcience, but that of 
nature. He does not fo much as know the name of 
hiftory, nor the meaning of thq words metaphyfici 
and morality'. He is acquainted with the efl^ntial re- 
lations of man to things, but with none of the moral 
relations bctwipen man and man. He knows but very 
little of general ideas, or abftraft notions of things. 
He obferyes the general qualities of certain bodies, 
without reafoning on thofe qualiries themfclvcs. He 
is acquainted with abftraA extenfion, by the ^id of 
geometrical figures ; and with abftrad: quantity, by 
means .0^ algebraicaJ fign^. Thefe figures and figns 
, X 3 arc 
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are the fuppqrt of thpie abftradtlons, on which U^ 
lenfcs depend. He ha$ no curiofity of invef^igatins 
the nature qf things, bat only of difcovcring tfio^ 
njatiqns in which he is interefted. He estimates out- 
wjtpd objefts in regard to h|mlelf only •, but then this 
eftimation is juft and exad. Fancy or gpners^ ^ff^r 
ipent have no weight with him. He fets the greateft 
value on what is moft u&ful to him ; and never de« 
▼lating from this maqner of eftitpatingi he pays nQ 
r^^rd at all to human opinion. 

£mi)ius is fond of exercife, temperate in his diet, 
pati^t under difficulties, pf great firmnefs of mind, 
and of invincible courage. His imagination is never 
fo heightened, as to magnify dangers ) he is afieded 
with very few hardlhips, and capable olF fu^Tenng 
with conftancy, becaufe he never learnt to repine a- 
gainft fate. With regard to death, he does not 
rightly know the nature of it as yet i but being ufed 
to fubmit to the law of neceflity without relu&ance, 
when it is his turn to go off the ftage, he will do it with 
a good grace ; this is the utmoft that nature will admit 
bi in that critital minute, abhorred by all. To live 
free and independent, and to have very litde connexion 
with the world, is the beft way of learning to die« 

In a word, Emilius is poflelTed of every virtue that 
has a relation to himfelf. In order to pollels the fo- 
cial virtues, he only wants. to be made acquainted 
with the relations on which they fubfift j he only ftands 
in need of thofe inftru£lions> which his mind is pre* 
pared to receiye. 

He confiden himfelf without any connexion with 
others. He requires nothing of any man, and be- 
lieves no man has a right to require any thii^ of 
him. He is Angle in the midft of fociety> and depends 
upon himfelf alone. He has indeed a greater right 
than any body elf^ to this independexicy, fciecaufe be 
is poffeffed of every real accomplilhment that a per- 
fon of his age is capable of attaining. He is fub* 
jcdt to ho errors^ but only fuch as are infeparable 
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from humanity ; he has no vices» or thofe only, fi-om 
which no man living can be exempt. He has a 
found conAitution, an active body, a clear under- 
ftanding, with a free and difpaflionate heart. Self- 
bve, the firfi: and moil natural of all pailions, has 
fcarcely made itfelf known to him. Without difturb- 
ijig any body's repo^, he has hithertp lived content, 
happy, and as free as the condition of humani- 
ty would permit. Do you think that a youth, who 
with thefe accomplifhments has attained his fifteenth 
year, can jbe &ia to have miipent the foregoing pare 
of his life. 



The End of the Third Book. 
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ESSAY on EDUCATION. 
BOOK the FOURTR" 



Ho W fwiftly our life paflcs upon this earth ! 
The firft quarter is elapfed before we know 
its ufe ; the laft quarter (till running out, af^ 
ter we have ceaied to enjoy it. At firft 
we know not how to live ; ibon we are no lon^r 
in a capacity for it *, and during the ibace which 
ibparates thdfe two ufelefs extremities, three fourths 
or the time are {pent in fleep, labour, pain, con- 
ftraint, and every kind of uneafinefs. Life is fhorc, 
not ib much on account of the brevity of its dura«^ 
tion, as of the lit^e time we have to enjoy it. In 
vain would it be to remove the time of our death to 
a greater dillance from that of our birth : life will 
always be too fiiort, if the intermediate ipace be not 
properly filled up. 

It mav be faid in Ibme meafure, that we are twice 
bom ; nrft to exift, and the fecond time to live i 
one birth is for the fpeeies, and the other for the fex. 
They who confider woman as an imperfeft man^ 
are doubtlefs millakeni but the exterior ana- 
logy is in their &vour» Till the age of puberty^ 
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children of both fexes have no aK>arent mark to <£« 
ftingMijfr thefi % the £ime fyes, KurqfVi i^pt^bnp 
▼oiq^, all marly alOf^e; the giw a^cluldrao^.thc 
boys are children alfo ^ ^hc fame denomination is fafi-^ 
ficient for bei^s th%t £b greatjy refemblceach othen 
The malcs» wto are debarred from the prog^fs of 
their fex, prc&rve that ipn^formity all their lives, le* 
iq^ipin^ ^}\iriys matchildra%> ^d ^females^ re- 
.V9ain8;4jkeyifel^ikjn( l^^fQV^y 

refpeds tQ be little more. 

But man» generally fpeaking, is not formed to con* 

tiMft%lv9f«uiaftiMAf4oli^ llt^^U«(thit 
time prefcribed by nature ; and this critical moment, 
though extremely (hort, has a very ftrong influeDce 
on thpxeiwuodcj:pf,Jua,lifc, . .. 

A9 th9 rearing o^ tiie fei^ precodks tke bluftring 
fk)rm, ib the munnur of the paffions portends thi$ 
tempeftuous reyoludon in the human frame ; a flow 
fermentation fore^l's tb?. a|^ro^h^g,4M^|S^ A 
change of tcipppr^ ffeqgcnt tranfj>orts pf g^ofi, 
and agitation of mipd, itndcn' the yoi(th a|mf»ft un- 
governable.. He becomes deaf to die voice, t» 
vrhkh he had been hitherto fo docile, i he is a iion 
in 'hi5 fiiry^ he knows no guide, and throws off al( 
fubje£iion.' 

Befides the moral fims of this alteration of ^cm" 
per, there are likewi^ icnfible changes iif his out: 
ward H^ire. His featpres are unfolded,. md f^ the 
cai^ of nis countenance ; upon his ^Mn^ t^t itiin hft 
down aflfumes a browiiifh hue, and ^ )p|id of cgn- 
fiftency. His voice changes, or r^er, Jjc cjuitc fc^ci 
it; he is neither a child nor a man, and therefcie 
has not the tone of either. Hii eyes, thofc .organs 
of the foul, which have hiherto beci» fi|cnt, find 1^* 
guage and ei^relTion ; they are animated w)tb a kind7 
Ung fire ; their looks increafing in vlvadtyi fl^l liptatn 
afacred innocence, but no longer partake: of thfsrir 
former infenfibility ; he is but top well cpnvincad^ of 
their power of e}qjrfcfl!ioOt and tficrc&fp he fcams tp 
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caft them down, and Uoih : he begins to fed, bckn 
he knows the objedb of his fenfibilicy ; he is reftlefs^ 
vnthout knowing the c^ufe of his qneafmefs* AO 
the^ changes may come Ort graduaJIy, and afford 
you BAH time to ^uard ag^lnft accident^ : but if he 
grows impatient in his vivacity ; if his tranfpoit^ are 
changed into frenzy; if his palTion is raifed one mi- 
nxite anj jubfides the next i if he burfts out into^ 
tears without caufe ; if when he approaches the ob^ 
jcfts which grow dangerous to his repofc, his pulfe 
beats high, and his eye is inflamed \ if he trem- 
bles at the couch of a female hand ; if he is agitate4 
or awed by fear? when (he happens to be prefent i 
Ulyflcs^ wife Ulyflcs! take care of thyfelf; thofe 
leathern bags thoq haft clofed with fuch caution, are 
open; the winds have broke loofe; and if thou 
quitteft the helm but for a moment, the vefiel ift 

Here begins the fecond birth I have before men- 
tioned \ here it is that man is really born to Iife» 
and becomes a ftranger to no part of humanity. Hi- 
therto, our care has been very trifling ; now it is 
of real importance. At this ftage the ordinary 
courfe of education terminates ; but ftriftly fpeak* 
iiig, here ours fhould begin. But in order to iet 
this new plan in a proper light, it will be neceflary 
to trace matters to their very fource. 

Our paffions are th? chief inftruments of our ore* 
ierv^tion ; it is therefore a vain as well as ridiculout 
attempt to deftroy them 4 it is controlling naaitey 
and reforming the handy-work of God. If the Deity 
wanted man to annihilate the paflions which are 
g^ven him, he would not know his own mind, he 
would be inconfiftcnt with himfelf. But never did 
he iflue out fb abfurd an order ; never was any 
thing like it imprinted on the heart of man ; and 
what God is willing man fhould do, he does not tetl 
him by the mouth of another, but reveals it to him 

himfelf. 
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himfelf;i and ftamps it in indelible chara^rs on his 
heart. 

Now to attempt to fupprcls the pafllons, Teems to 
be almoft as weak, as ir you endeavoured to deftroy 
them : and Whoever imagines that this has been my 
defign, is certainly miftaken. 

Bu( would it he reafoning juftly, if from its be- 
ing in the nature of man to be endowed with pat 
iions, we were to conclude, that all the paffioris we 
feel, and oblerve in others, are natural ? Their fourcc 
is natural, I grant you, but it has been iwelled by 
a thoufand rivulets ; it is a great river, whoft bed is 
continually inlarging, and in which you would fcarcc 
find a few drops of the original fpring. Our na- 
tural paffions are very much limited ; yet they are 
the inftruments of our liberty, and tend to our pre- 
fervation. Thofe which cnflave and deftroy us, 
come from another quarter •, they are not the gift of 
nature, we adopt them to her prejudice. 
' The fource of human paflions, the origin and prin- 
ciple of all others, the only one that is born with 
man, and that never leaves him while he lives, is 
felf-love: this is an inpatc paflion, anterior to all 
others, and of which they are all, in one ienie, 
but different .modifications. In this fenfc, if you 
will, they' are natural. Moft of thofe modifications 
have adventitious caufes, without which they would 
never have exifted ; but thefe very modifications, in? 
ftead of doing us any good, redound greatly to our 
prejudice •, they change the primary objcft, and 
counteraft their principle. Then it is that maji goes 
beyond nature, and is inconfiftent with himfclfT 

The love of the individual is always good, and 
conformable to order. Every man is particularly in- 
trufted with his own prefervation ; the firft and chief 
of all his cares, is, and ought to be, continually to 
ifatch over it; and how can he fubmit to this 
trouble, unlefs he be ftrongly impelled by his in- 
tereft? ' , 

We 
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'Wc Ought therefore to loye, in <M:dcr to pncfcnrp 
ourfelyes.; and by a|i immedute confequeqcq, we 
Ihould love every thing that fontributes to ot;r pie^ 
lervation. Eyery child is fond of his nurfe} Romi^i^ 
mult have had an afiedtion for the fht wolf by whom 
he was fuckied.. This attachnient at firfl is merely 
mechanical. Wl^tever' pomotes the welfare of an 
individuaU attra6tshis affe&ioni whatever is prgudi- 
cial to that w/sl^re^ keeps him at a diftance : ij^ i^ 
mere iiiftinft. What transforms this infiind): intp 
ientiment, tlie attachment into love, and the diflike in- 
to downright hatred, is the declared intention eicl>er of 
hurdng or of doing us good. We feel no pafiion for 
infenfible beings, miat only follow the inipulie they 
receive : but thofe from whofe inward difpofidon.and 
freewill we expeft good, or apprehend evil, thole 
whorn we fee aAing voluntarily for or againft us^ 
infpire us widi the fame fentiments as they demour 
ftrate towards us. We feek for thofe who are able 
CO do us good ; but thofe who are willing to do us 
good, we really love : thofe who have the power to 
hurt us, we avoid •, but thofe who intend . to do us 
an injury, we hate. 

A child's firft fentiment is to love himfelf i the 
fecond, derived from the fprmer, is to bear an af- 
fe^on to thofe who are employed about him s for 
in his prefent feeble ftate, he has no knowledge ^ 
perfons, but from the care and tendemefs with 
which they attend him. At firft, the attachment 
he has for his nurfe or governante, is no more 
than a habit. He feeks them, becaufe h^ wapts 
their aid, and finds his advantage in haying 
them with him -, this is rather acqua'ntance than bcr . 
nevolence. It requires a great deal of time to make 
him fenfible, that they are not only ferviceable (o 
him, but defirous to do him fervice ; and then it 
is he begins to love them. 

A child is therefore naturally inclined to beneyg^ 

lence, becaufe he perceives that every body about 

2 him 
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Inm is MidjrCtt ipn Ifim aSftnoei Mdlmlnthii 
«<>iii3rvati0ii, ketfeiivo ihs bdfit of thiifti^6raw^ 
ablfr of his^l^eeics: fait in ttropordon as he oneiidi 
fustdtdoifS) Us wamsy 'thalus tftimtMr pifivc de- 
fdidencies^ the idea of faistdbtbM ^eraers mfea, 
9nd ptnduocs that of duty and prdfeiente^ Tlie 
tioy ^comes impenem, jtatous, deodtful, and ^a^ 
difiive. Bf lie be ordered t» ot>ey, itot ^peretmn^ 
iSie tidficjr of the tiling commanded^ he imptifees ic 
^o caprice, and to an intendon of torasenting lkm% 
iirhich renders him tnminotis. If you fjenendly com- 
ply yridi his humour, the ^firft oppofiden 'he mMS 
with, he confiders as a rebelhon, 'Or an avowed inasn- 
tion to refift him, and beats the chairs and tables "fer 
^diibbeying his commands. The felf4oFi^^MkidiTdata 
^oiily to our own intereft, is content when our nA 
4wants are fatisfied ; but die comparadve Iblf-love is 
never fadsfied ; and it cannot be otherwife i becaufe 
-this fenfatton, at the fame dme that it p idf e is our- 
flelf to t>tbers, requires that odiers ifaomd give tM 
ihe fame preference ; which is impofiiUe.-^In diis 
tninner are the feft and tender <paflions, ^ well ai 
thofe of the irafcible kind, derived from fdf-lovesi 
That which renders man efleod^dly good, is to 
iiavefew wants, and to compare hintfelf but^feldcsn 
to others ; that which renders him efiendaUy wicked, 
is to have many wants, and to depend gnatly <m 
pinion. Upon this principle it is eafy to (ee in 
what -manner all the paflions of children, as well as 
of adiilt perfons^ mzy be dircftcd to good or evil. 
True it is, that as we cannot always li*e -rctifed, it 
will be difficult for us to be always good ; this diffi- 
culty will nccci&rily incrcafc together with our rela- 
tions ; and it is particularly in this ardcle that the 
dangers of focial commerce oblige us to be moie 
iipon our guard, to the end, that we may prevent 
that depravation of the heart, which arifes from its 
iftCrcafing ncccffities. 

The 
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^c pr(jpe> ttudv tf man, * ^^rt df hk r^Hmtn 
4ir conntttibt&. mite Tic tohr knows liis phjrficdl 
cxiffencc'he thoold^folc?y ttody WrdatiDntaiWngs^ 
this is the ^mpteyinent of liis infiracy. Wlten lot 
"begins tb fedlus Motal etifientl!, ^etjoght then to 
chqalre ^fter 'his felatfOTi to marikinfl -,♦ 'ftfis » 'ftit- 
prtjpcr OcfCUpatibn df hiJ i«rhdie Itfc, 'beginniffg^fttjm 
-the period to whtch Wfc art now arrived. 

As, foon as than ha& na^ df a "femah: irompti- 
iiioa, *hc ceaf^s to he a1oIh:ary being ; his beart % 
no longer fiitgle. All iiis relations to ^his ftnscied, all 
the affedlions of his mftid, tife lit the fame timfc 
"with diis fen&Cioiis his firft yiilBion ^foon *makes thb 
ckhersiennerit* 

The ihdinatictoTrtftn iitftirf6t Is Tagtte and indic- 

Ijerihinate. One fax isitcraded towards the others 

^his is &e natin-al emodbn. fiut the choice and pre- 

4erencfe of objects, as well as perfonsll attachtneitt^are 

*die ^ficft {if infbrni^tfon, prejudices^ or habit* h 

^eotiires fdme tioie and knowledge to tender us ca* 

^)able of afFeftion : We are nOftwjd to fall 'in loire, 

/till we have formed fome judgment rf' the ob^eft 

UelOvcd ; iidr to gifre a preference, tUl we teive 

drawn a comparifon. Thde judgments are formed 

tinkndwn to us i but this does not hinder then* Tea- 

lity. Trlie loVe, lay what you will, muft ever be 

1ion6urted by mankind j for however rfie tranl|x>rr« 

of this tpaffion are apt to lead us 'aftray, and though 

ir docs not exclude every odious quality from the 

^Ticart, but is even produftivc of many ; yet it always 

Yuppofes valuable qualities, without which it wouM 

"Be impofliMefor this paffion to exift That choice 

which is iet in oppontion to reafon, Iprings from 

1t« Love is reprefented blind, becaufe he has better 

*'eyes than oudclvcs» and lees Ibme relations, which 

Ve cannot perceive. To a perfon w}io had no idei 

of merit and beauty, all women would be equ.it^ 

and the firft h? beheld would be the moll amiable. 

Lore, 
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Ijovfj inftead of being derived from natrn^ U the 
rule and refbaint of its inclinations ; and by this 
paflion, if we except die beloved 't>bjed» one kx he- 
comes quite indifferent to the other* 

The preference we give, we arc defirous to ob- 
tain ; love ought tohcz mutual' aSt^ionr To be 
beloved, we muft render ourlelves amiable; to ob- 
tain the preference, we muft become iooriavcl more 
amiable than any other perfon, at leaft in the eve (^ 
the objeft beloved Hence our firft view of our 
fcliow-creaturcs i hence thofc firft companions l)c- 
tween them and ourfelves ; hence, in fine, the pat 
fiqns of emulation and jealoufy. A heart glowing 
with fendmcnt, loves to diffufe itfelf ; fiiom the want 
of a miftreis, diat of a friend ibon follows ; he who 
knows how agreeable it is to be beloved, would be 
glad to have every. body's affeAion ; and we can- 
jipt all be defirous of preference, widiont making - 
many difcoivtented*— ^-^With love and ftiendfhii>» ' 
dlflenfions, enmity and hatred arile. On fudi a 
variety of pafiions, I lee opinion eftablilh its throne, 
^nd ftupid mortals fubmitting to its enipire; 
found their. Qwn exiftence on the judgmeht of' 
others. 

Extend thele ideas, and you will {ee how it comes, 
.that, felf-lovc' ailutnes what we think its natural fbrra^ 
and in what manner this fame pafllon, ceafing to bb an 
abfolute lenfation, is transformed into pride in gitat 
fouIs» into vanity in the little % and in ail is cooti* 
nually nouriOied at the expence of our oe^hbour, 
Theie kind of pafllons do not naturally ipring u^ * 
.in the hearts of children ; they cannot gtow ^nta- 
neoufly ; we plant them diere ourfelves, and if ever 
they take root, it is our fault. But it is otherwife widi 
relped to the heart of a young man ; they will ' 
grow there in fpitc of us. Therefore it is high tifljc 



to change our method. . 
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Lfet lis boffn with fome important reOe^ons on 
tfab critical ftage of life. The Itate from childhood 
to-pubeny is not determined in fuch a manner by 
nature, as not to vary in individu^Js according to 
cooftitution^ and in nations according to climates. 
Every body knows the diflindtions obfervable in 
this. re^A between hot and cold countries ; and ic 
is univerialLy acknowledged, that warm conftitutions 
are fi>oner ripe than others: biit we may be mif- 
takcn in regard to the original Iburce ; and frequent- 
ly attribute to a phvfical^ what we Ihould impute to a 
tnxmd caufe ; this is one of the moft common mif- 
takes in modem philofophy. Nature's inftrudions arc 
always flow, thoie of men are generally premature. 
In tM former cafe, the fenfes awaken the imagination ; 
in the latter, die imagination roufes the fenfes •, it 
remfers them active before the time, which at firft 
cannot bat weaken and enervate individuals, and at 
lengtk muft extend its penucious influence to the 
whole ,fyccio$. An obfervation more general and 
more certain than that of the efied: of climates, is^ 
that puberty, and the power of the fex, are always 
nyMr forward among civilized, than barbarous na- 
tions *. Children have an extraordinary fagacity in 

feeing 



*./# itmmi, Tayft M. deBoffon, Md mimg people of eojy fsr^ 
tmtij, chiUrin hehtg u/id to great pinUj of fuceuUntfiod^ attain tbii 
fiiu^ math mrUer ; in tb§ tomntrj^ and among tie poor^ cbiUrem 
an'J^Uiri&i tkoir progrefi, hecatje th^ food is 'wo'fe in quality^ 
«fl^ '4l(S ht fmantity, and therefore tboy reqnire ttJoo or thru . 
jM«ry Zm^vt. Htft. nat. t. 4. I admit the obfervation, but 
not the leaibn affiened, becaofe, in coontries where die vil- 
lagifrrs are very well fed, as in the Valais, and even fome 
ntafttainoos pant of Judy* as Frioli, the age of puberty 
in/boch feacei .falls as late as in the midft -of towns, wherr, 
lo^ iodolge their vanity, they oftentimes are very parfinbo- 
nioos in their eating. One is farprized in thefe moantaint 
tor fee fodi ftrapping lads, as tall as men, with a fqueaking 
voke and beardkfs chin ; and tall girls, extremely well limb- 
ed«. yet without any periodical mark of their fex. A dif- 

Voi,. I, Y ference, 
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leeing mtQ the ufunoraJiq^^fguifed under tlie .4i»(& 
forms of compUrocnt and Ceremony. The puiiv 
ty of lugjua^ repompwid^ £^r their imita^oo^ tbo 
le0bn» on rnodcfty in wh}C^ they ar^ of^n itv^ru^^fa^l* 
iht veil of myftery wHicb their tnallefs a^oft to 
draw beigre theur eyeft» arf £b many incentiyes m 
their curiolity- From the manner we behave \o Uieffi» 
tt plainly appears* that we conceal from their kikovr- 
hog^^ what we would have them l^arn i aa4 of ^ 
the kiftru^tions that are given ihem, tl(is k that ip 
which tbey make the g^eatcfl: improvemeAt. 

Confult experieace, and you wiU find that tlub 
fooli(h method accelerates the work of Qatute« ^ 
ruins the conftijEutioa. This is one i)i the pnd^pit 
fxcu^s of the decline of the hum^ (pecies Jki gnfS 
cities* The young pe<^k being fix>ii exbaufted^ ppt^ 
tinue low in ftatMi^, weak and differed ia ha^^ 
ib as to grow old, in (lead of growi?^ ^%\ 9^ i^ 
vine that has been made tq bear £buU la fhe ^iagi 
withers and dies before autumn. 

One muit have lived amot^ pe«|Je of fiMi 
rudenefs and fimplicity, to be aj^ to iu4gc PQW 
long the innocence of chlldrefk fivcjl w.prafcfv-- 
ed by a happy ignorance. M is ^ pWaySng Q|^ 
to obferve the two fexes in thofe cotintries fecunb* 
ly enjoying^ in the flower of life and beauty, the 
innocent paftimcs of their chiMhoodj aad dtmoh- 
ftrating, even by their familiarity^ the fniritf «f 
their pleafures. At length, when thofe atiuabl^ 
young people come to l^ married, t^te bride 
. and bridegroom mutually interchangbjg the filft 
fruits of love, are more endeared to each odicr ; 
a ftock of healthy robuft children become the 

; ferencfc« which, in my oplniofiy is entirely owiog to die ii«^ 

Ilicity of their mtnners, whereby their imaginAtio^ being 
>nger preferved in a peaceful ierenity> their Ujom bq;9tx<> ^ 
metit looch Uter, and thek c^afiitftfiQa of cov(f is not fa te* 
vard. 

I^cdgcs 
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plidgts^ a pcrpctukr toioni," atid the fniit'o^ thdf 
carty innocence. . *' . , V '. / * 

If the period it whicfi ^inaW befeottte^ cbhftlouj 
of his ftx, differ^ as mucb by education as. by nature, 
it fSllSws^ Trotn thence, that this period may be ci- 
dier forwarded or retarded, according to the manrt^ 
\n which children are educated j an(J if the body ac» 
quires Of lofes its cbnfiftcncy, in * woportidn as this 
tfrogr^fs' Is encouraged pr delayed,, the confequenqe 
tlfbr is, that the more backward we cndeavouf ^o 
.lender it, the more a yoiitji will improve in vigoijlr 
arid ftrcngth. I ibeak as yet only 6( phyfical cf- 
fciftsj we maH.prefcntiy fee qiey do not nop here. 

From theft r^flefttons, I draw the'ibJution of a 

^eftion fo often debated, ^^hether it be proper to 

inftrthft efiildrep bctifnes in regard to objtdls or thcjjr 

cimofity,* or whether it be more advifable to put them 

off by ipmc nx)deft deceit ? In |ny opinion, we IjiQuH 

rfo neither. ' ' In Ae* pf;f^ plice^ this curjofi^y never 

rii?!S' in their minds,' without being occafioned b^ 

i^uffelves ; and ^hel-eforc we fhouid erjdeayour \<> 

jfn^erii 'Jlt.' Secondly, in regard to queftio/is 

which 'we arc not obliged to anfwer, it is not ft 

Ttlf ifcc^flaiy yre ffiotild deceive the child who prp- 

^ jtolci them •,' it is far preferable to filcijte him, than 

t6 ^nfwef him with a lie. He will not be much fur- 

~ prized at* this law, if you have taken care to fub- 

. jejft l^im to it iij matters of indifference. In jjnc, 

tf you arc determined to anfwer, let it be with the 

jrtTciteft firnplicity, without any myftery or embar- 

raflrricnt, . and even witliout a fmife. For there js 

ndfTb 'much' danger in fatisfying^ as in raiOng thft 

curiofity of children. 

• Let your.anfwers be ali«rays grave, (joncifr, and 
ft^dy, without ftcming to have the leaft hcfitapop. 
1 have no need to add,- that they ought alw^iys tp be 
-tfue: It is nnppffible to make children fenfible of the 
daijger. of tclnng lies to men, without being fenfible 

Y 2 ourfclvcs 
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ourfelves of the much greater danger for then to tell 
lies to children. ' A fingk untruth affirmed by a 119^ 
ter torhispopil^is enough to deftioy the whole fruic ct' 
his education. 

An abfolute ignomnce in regai^ to ceittin mat- 
ters^ is perhaps the mofi proper iot children ; buc 
let them learn betimes vrhat yoa cannot poflMy coft^ 
cod from them for ever. Either their turiofiry roi}ft 
never be excited at all *, or it (hould be fttisfied be* 
fore the time c^ life, in which it is ateended witM 
danger. *Your behavioiir towards your puptt in 
this refped» muft depend on his particoltt OtnAtitMl, 
on the people that are about him, and M the di^' 
ferent circumftances of life. It is of the utmoft im- 
portance to leave rfothmg to hazard, and unlefs yoo 
arc certdn of keeping him in ignorance of the dif* 
ference of lex till he is fixteen» let him learn k bo 
fore he is ten. 

I do not approve the afieding too r^ned s tai»»^ 
guaee in the prefence of childrep, nor of long cir- 
cnnuocutions percepdble by them, to avoid caliiog 
things by their right name.* In diefe maiteis, peo- 
ple of real virtue oehave with great fimpiidty i but 
the imaginadon corrupted by vice, renders the car 
delicate, and oblige us to a continual refinement of 
expreffion. Indelicate terms are of no mamicr «f 
cocifequence ; lafcivious ideas are what we ihottid eo* 
deavovr to prevent. 

Though modefty be natural to the humifi %>ecki; 
yet it is not natural to children. It proceeds 01^ 
from the knowledge of evil \ and as chikUen od* 
ther have, nor can be fuppofed to have that kikw- 
iedg^, how fhould they have the fenfatkm it pn>» 
duces ? To give them le0bns on (hamc and modefty, 
is tellinp; them that there are fliameful and imoMk 
deft a&ions ; it is inlpiring them with a iecret de6fe 
of knowuig thofe thinigs. Sooner w later they com* 
paft their end, and the firft fpark that midiea fke 

imagiotftkv^* 
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ima^adoni fees all the fenfes immediatsely on fire. 
Whoever bluflies^ is already guUcy % true iimoccace . 
is afhamed of nothing. 

Children have not the fame defires as men i but 
are liable like them to the fame neceffities, that 
cflfend the fenfes; for diis very reafon they may 
XQCcive the iame leflbns on decency. Follow the 
intent of nature, which haying placed the organs 
of fecret (deafuits, and thofe of difguftful neceflity, 
in the fame pan of the body, inQ)ires us with the 
iame care at di0erent 9gea» fometimes by one idea, 
and at other times by another^ man by noodefty, 
a child by cicinlinds. 

^ X fee but one eflle^al way of pftlerving the inno- 
cence of children : it is for all thofe, with whom they 
havf the kaft conununication, to love and refpeft 
itm Without this, all the referve with which you 
aflEeft to bchaye towards them, is fooner or later made 
of no eflfedt 1 a fmile, a wink, a gefturc, informs 
tbem of what you intend to conceal ^ it is fuffident to 
m^e them learn it, to lee you attempt to keep 
them in the daric. The delicacy of expreflion ufed 
among polite people, fuppofeth a degree of know** 
ledge which children ou^t not to have, and there* 
foie is quite mifplaced wiui reibed to them *, but when 
you pay a real regsrd to their umplidty, it is an eafy 
matter, in converfing with them, to make ufe m 
fuch terms as fiiit their condition. There Is a fim- 
plicity of language agreeable to innocences and this 
IS the right mediod to divert a child from any dan* 
gerous curiofuy. By fpeaking to him in pl^in terms 
of every thing, you leave him no room to fu(peft 
that there is any thing more to &y. By Joining dif- 
agreeable ideas to inoelicate words, you mile the firft 
fire of imagination ; you do not forbid him to utter 
chof^ wofxls, or to entertain thofe ideas •, but you 
render hioH even unknown to himlelf, unwilling to 
y^ndkft them. And what a deal of perplexity do 
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you avoids by means of tjiis ipnocent lUbcrty, when 

you cxprcfs yogrfelf in intelligible terms> and in the 

full finccf ify of your heart. . 

Ho'Ui arc children made? A^rcry puziUngqucT- 
tion» whicl) naturally occur$ tp children, wh^c mo- 
rals and bodily health, during their whole livcs» dc- 
pciid on the jinfwer to ^t., ITic Ihorced: yay a mo- 
ther can imagine to extricate herfelf, without dc- 
cevin{5 bcr fan, is to injpin him filence i this mi^t 
he a very good method, it he had been previouQjr 
accuftomcd to it in indifferent quellions, anq he fur- 
iriifed no myftery in this new command. Bvxt Q^ 
rarely i^ops there. // is a fecret knewn 9nhf to nur* 
ried peopky (he will fay to him ; link boys ft>otd4 mt 
be fo curious. This is very well tq draw ^ mother 
out of the fcrape % but depend upon i^ thia air of 
contempc will vex the little bov to^ch !$i,dqgiQe9 
that he will not jtil a moment till he n^ learnt this 
fecret of married people^ and it will doc be long be- 
fpre he fatisfies his curioi^ty. 

May I be permitted to mention here a very jdifieient 
anfwer, which I remember to have heard given to thia 
very question, and which Hi uck mt fo much the more, 
as it came from a woman as modeO in her dUcoui^ 
^ in her behaviovir, but wboHnew very well^for the 
good of her fon, and for the iaHe of virtue, how to de- 
fpife the falfe ap;)rehennons of blame, and the impv* 
tinent talk of fnarlers. tt had not been a great while 
before that, fmce the child had voided in his urine a &* 
tie ftone which had lacerated the paflage i, but jVit 
pain iM^as over and forgot. Mamma^ faid the little in* 
nocmt, .bow are children made? My cbild^ anfweredl 
the mother without iKfitation, wornm make $b^ intent 
waur^ 'li^ilh fucb pain^ as Jsmetimes is attended mth 
the lefs of their lives. Let focls laugh, let block* 
heads be fcardajized ; but let thoTe who are wile OQn« 
fider, whether it is poflible to hit m^a a mocc judi- 

. cious, or more pertinent anfwer. 

la 
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- ttt die firft place, the idfea of a nituril want, well 
kriown to tiie child, diverted that of the myfterioiis 
operation. The adventitious ideas of ptan and death, 
caft a veil of ikdnefe over the imaginarion, and 

S>e a diedt to curiofity: Ihe mind was thereby 
:ed oti the cotiiequeiices, and l30t on the csufe w 
child-bearing. Ihfinhities of human nature, difguft- 
fvil dfe9^6bs, images of pain and liafiering, theie are 
€bt explanstions to which this anfwer naturally leads^ 
if the child's truriofity (hould ftill continue. How 
h it poffible for the inquieti^e of de&es to arife 
ftem i cottvcrfation thus condfifted ? And yet you 
percdve, that the truth has not been difguifed, and 
that we hare had no necefllcy to deceive^ inftead of 
infthiding oar pupil. 

Your children read^ atid from books derhre a know- 
ledge which they would not have obtained elfcwhere. . 
' If they ftudy, their imagination catches fire, even 
in the moft retired apartment. If they mix with 
the world, they hear a (bange jargon of words, and 
lire affeftcd with a variety of examples; and be* 
ing convinced that they ait of the male fen, whatever 
men do in their prcfcnce, they immediately begin 
to imitate ; for the aftiotis of othef s muft Reed» 
be riieir pattern, fincc the opinion of others fervts 
Ihem for a law. Servants who are dependent of^ 
%faen^, ' and who have conftquehtly an intereft in^ 
tmmmtitig their fancies, will court their favour at 
*he exptence of their mO^ls ; a foolilh governante 
wHI tame futh ftulF to a child only four years oW,. 
*ltt the moft impudent woman would be afhamed to 
tnention to a boy rf fifteen. The women foon for- 
*jget #hjlt they have feid ; but the children do not 
•fofe the remembrance of what they have heard. Im- 
rttodeft difcouric paves the way for wantonnefs and 
dfebtefchery 5 the wicked lackey corrupts the morals 
eCthe clttkls and thiir mutual fecurity binds theb ta 

•ftcrecy. 
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A child educated according to bis age, b A ibli* 
ury being. He knows no anachmenis bot ihofe of 
habit ; he loves his fifter as his toy, and bia ftxnd 
as his dog. He feels himlelf of no fex or fpvxs i 
man and woman are equally ftrai^^ m faim ; tio* 
thing of what they either do or uy, docs be applf 
tx> himfelf ; he neither fees nor hears them, he pays no 
attention to them, their difcourf^ is no more^incereft- 
ing to him than their example ; all dm he ins no- 
thing to do with, it does not fuit his years.. By^tfaia 
method we do not artfully lead him into erttx* ; it li 
the ignorance of pature. The tiine is dn^ipg near, 
when nature herfelf will take care to inftru& iier pu- 
pil ; and then only will ffae enable him to profit by 
her leflbns. This is the principle on which I build 
my fyftem \ the particular rules are foreign to my 
fubjed, and the means I propofe, with a view to otbrr 
objeds, will ierve likewife as an eipample ^r the 
prefcnt cafe. 

Have you a mind to reduce the growing paflions 
to method and rule ? Contrive fo as they uuU ripen 
later, to the end that they may have time to arrange 
themfelves in due order^ as faft as they grow. Thtn 
they are not regulated by man, but by nature bcr? 
felf ; your bufineis i^ only to let her diq>of€ her oma 
work. Were your pupil by himfelf, you would luve 
nothing to do *, but now, every thing tbac furroanda 
him, inSames his im^nation. He is hrnnedaway 
by the torrefit of prejudice % to keep him badc« yoa 
muft give him a contrary direftion. Senfiuioo imift 
dip fancy's wii^ and rcafon muft (ilence hnman 
opiniona. Thefouroeof all tbepalConsis fcnfibiliiy; 
imaginatioii determines their bent. Every bfitig mjC 
feels his relatk>n8, muft be aflSs&ed wJien tiitA rtb^ 
tions alter s and when he has difcovercd, w hdievei 
he has difcovered^ others more/uitable co . his natnral 

condition. It is the eirprs of imagi narjoy tittit tnpP 
form the paflions of all ^mited beaigi» emn df mit* 
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gds themfchreiy if dbey ham My» iittD srices : for k 
is loquifite they ifaoiild kooPBr At iMtmeof all bdng^ 
flp be able to judge what iriatioiis IK in^ iuitafakto 
their ovm 

Here tfaepefboe is die fiimfiuuy of hnmaa vifcbni 
ifidieiifecf chepaffions: i^ Infaeing^&nfibkof the 
true relatidos of mao, as well in regard to the ^ieciea» 
as to die iiidiviihial. of > in regnlatmg the fewal af-* 
leAkms of the miiid aoponhng to thele reladons. 
* Btic you will aflc me, wbttfaer man is at lU^erty to 
jn^lafie his afl^ions according to fuch particular re- 
hoions i No doubt but he is, if he has a power 
of direfiing his imaffMsation to fuch or iuch an ob« 
jed, or CD give it mcha particular turn. Befidcs» 
the prefent qoeftion is not fo much concerning a 
maa's power oyer himielf, as what may be done with 
our pupil in fuch particular circumftanoes wherda 
we plaee^hioi. To fet forth the proper means for 
keeping him within the order of nature, is fufficient^ 
Jy expreffing in what manner he may quit it. 
- So long as his fenfibility is confined to his own 
perion, there is no moraltty in his actions \ when 
|C begins to evpsuid itfclf to outward objefts, then, 
and not tiU then, does he form thofe lentiments, and 
ihoiD notions of good and evil, which really con* 
;fticute htm ^ man, and an int^ral part of his^* 
r Jan. ' There&re this is the point at Which wc are to 
.ho^ with our qbfervations. 
: Tiiele are oteoded with &me difficulty, inafmucK 
IB to finrm ibetn prcq)eHy, we muft ivjeft the exam- 
. ^ple$ htfyte our eyes^ and go in fearch of thoie, in 
frfa^h |he Aiccefllye unfekhngs of ther faarities of the 
iniiid are agreeable to the order of nature. . 
-:r A hoy Educated with great politencis, and in the 
^ high taftft who waits omy for the power of exeeut* 
iag- the forward inftruftions he. has reofeiyed at the 
. acadei&yi ismeircr miftaken as to the critical time of 
iheoonnQeixtnient of that power. lB%ead of wait- 
ing 
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iog hr it^ ht icoelrfflftrs its j^ttgmJfs v he fbrWards 
the fetmeiitarioii of hid tdood, a^d knoWs thi^ i^-' 
j«a of his defiit», brfore he has the leaft^fcnfibiJify. 
Nature does not excite him» but he forces her s 1K&- 
Ittt nbching more to learn }iifti,^ht:n ihd has ttuftde 
hihi a man. He was a rtian in iHea^ loAg befote \k 
bad attained his m^hood. '^ 

The tnieprogrefs of nature is niotiegraxkal* Thkl 
blood is infenfibly inflamed, the Ypifits i^gin to ifef- 
flient, and the conftitution is fornfied. The iage 
artift) who directs the fabric^ takes care to perfaft 
all his inftruments before he fets them to v^ork ; « 
long inquietude precedes th^ firft defire^ ; a long i^^ 
norance diverts them fevcf at ways ; we deGife with- 
out knowing what } the blood rcr ttients, and is ftt 
in motion ( a fuperabondance of life endeavoars tA 
expand itielf. The eye fparkles with fire, and fur^ 
Veys all otter beings i we begin to have an M- 
tereft in the objefts by which we are furrounded % 
we begin to fttU that we were not formed to 
live afone \ thus the heart graddalty opens kieff to 
hunian affeftions^ and becomes capable of attachmem:. 

The fifft fenriment cff which a youth carefully 
tedacatcd is fufceptible, il not Icrve, but friendlhit). 
The flrft aA of his growing imaginadon, is tti hi- 
form him chat he has fellowcreaturei : and the fj^ 
des affisfts him befoie the fex. This is another ad- 
vantage of prolonging the ftate of ihnoctnce i it is 
profiting by his early lenfibilty, to throw into the 
young man's heart the firO: feeds of hximanity. An 
advantage (b much the more valuable, fts it istiie 
onjy period of life, in which the fame cait is iiktiy 
to be attended with real fticcefs. 

I have conftantly oblervcd that ytnifig people^ who 
have been corrupted early, and given tcr wonoen 
and debauch, are cruel and inhumfan : the Rrt of 
their conHitutiOA renders them impatient, vimfic* 
vWj ami ^iouss thesr inaaginAtito Gikd it^Si 
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a fiagle ot^eftt rpjeds every other ; they are 
-Itrangcrs to mercy and pity; they would facri6cc 
father and mother, nay, the whole univcrfe, to the 
iiK)il trifling pleafures. On the contrary, a young^ 
man^ trained up in a happy fimplicity, feels him* 
k]f inclined by nature to the tender pallions ; 
his heart is moved when be fees his fellow-crea- 
tures in pain ; he is tfanfportcd with joy^ when he 
(iehqlds his comrade once more, he g^ral^s him 
clofe in' his arms, and his eyes overflow with ten- 
dernds ; he is fenfible to ihame for havba; dif* 
plea{ed ; to regret. For having oHended If die 
bcsk of blood throws him at any time into 4 

SaQlon, the uext minute thp goodnefs of his hioarc 
irplays itlclf in marks of repentance 1 he weepa^ 
he groans for the bjury he has committed i he 
would wilUi^y, at the pnce of his bhxVl, xc- 
dee^) that wmch he has fpilt ; his paflion entirely 
{ubAdes,; his pride is humbled from the confidera** 
tloQ pf his fault. Ms lie himielf qfiended ? In the 
very height of his pafiion, an excufe, a word dif« 
9rnis him ; with as much chearfiilnefs is he ready to 
forgive the faults of others, as he is willing to re« 
pair his own. /Youth k hot the age either of ic- 
venge or hatred ; it is that of commiferadon, mer« 
):y, and generoGty. Yes, I mainuin it, and I am 
not a£raid of being contradided from experience : a 
yputh of a good natural difpoiition, and who has 
prcferved his innocence rill the age of twenty^ is at 
that time of life the beft, the moft generous, the moft 
tender* and the mofl amiable creature upon earth. 
Tou lay, you never faw any fuch youth ; I believe fo 
indeed ; your philofophers, educated in the corrupt xio* 
tions of a college, know nothing of the matter*.. 
. It is the weaknefs of man that renders him focia* 
blea our common miferies incline our hearts to hu- 
foznity ; we ihould have no dudes towards our fpe* 
icics, if we wore not mei^ Evqry attachment is a 
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n&ark of incapacity ; if we did not want the aflUt- 
ahce of each other, we llv>uld never think of enter-* 
ing into a ftate of union and Ibdety. Thus, even 
ifom out weaknefi ariles our tranfient felicity. A ' 
being completely happy is folitarv ; God alone en- 
joys abfolute bappinefs. But wno has any idea of 
the divine majefty? If an impcrfeft being were 
fiifEcient for himlelf, what, according to our notion^ 
would be his enjoyments i He would be fingle, he 
wofAd be mUerable. I do not apprehend that he» 
who has no need of any thing, is capable of love i 
nor dot conceive, that he who is incapable of }ove, is 
fulcepdble of happinefs. 

From thence it folbws, that our attachment 
to our fellow-creatures» is not founded k much 
oh fympathizing with their pleafures, as with their 
wants ; for thus we perceive much' better the ideiw 
tity of our nature, and the fecurity of their attach^ 
ment to us« As our common wants uniue us by 
intereft, our common miicries unite us by afibc-r 
tbn. The fight of a happy man is more apt to in<» 
ipire envy than love ; we would willingly charge 
him with ufurping a right of exclufive happiness 
and our felf-love is alfo a fufierer, by making us ien« 
fible that fuch a man has no need of oiu* afliftance. 
But who does not lament the hard fate of the 
wretch he beholds in torture ? Who is he that would 
not be glad to reicue him from his mifery, if a wi(h 
would do it? Our imagination puts us rather in 
the place of the miferable, than in that of the hap* 
py man \ we feci ourfelves more connected with oo^ 
ftate than with the other. Pity is furcly a fweet pat 
fiQni becauie, while we fubftitute ouifelves in di?. 
place of the unhappy fuflferer, we ftill have the plea* 
liire of being exempt from his pain. Bnvy, on tb; 
contrary, b a bitter fenfation, becauie the m^pineft 
<^ another, fo far from putting the envious person 
in his place, gives him die pain of not enjoying 
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U :. It feems, as if the one eiEecnptedws from the evib 
he (lifier^, the other deprived us of the' bleflihg^ he 
cnj6yi. - 

If you are therefore defindus of encouraging the 
firft motions of ^a'growfng fcnfibility in the neart of 
a young man, and of bending his mind towards be- 
neficence and humanity ; do hot fow the feeds of 
pride, vanity, and envy in his breaft, by a deceit* 
fill pidure of human h^ppindfs ; do not dazzle his 
e^es with, the pomp of courts, the llatelinefs of pa- 
late, and the charms of theatrical entertaiments ; do 
not carry him a|;)out to routs and public allemblies. Lee 
him not lee the glittering outude of polite (odtty^ 
till he is capable of eftimating its intrinfic value. 
To^ihcw him the world before , he knows human iia.- 
ture, is not forming, but corri^tiijg his mind ; i^ 
not giving him inuruftion, but leading him into 
error. 

Meh are not by nature kings, grandees, courtier^ 
nor poiielfed of opulence ; we are all born j^r^ 
and naked; all fubjed to the miieries of life, to 
vexations, misfortunes, Aeceflities, and pain of eve- 
ry kind ; in Ihort, we are all condemned to die. 
This is the real ftate of man \ from this no bodv 
living can plead an exemption. Begin therefore wita 
ftudying that part of our nature, which moft eflen- 
tially conll^tutes humanity. , 

Atfixteen, a youth knows what it is to fuflfer, 
for he has fuflered himfelf ; but he is (carcely fea- 
lible that other beings alfo fuffen To fee without 
feefing it, is no knowledge ; . for as 1 have often faid 
before, a child having no idea of what others feci, 
knows no evils except his own ; but when the firti: 
diiplay of the ienfible faculties has kindled the fire 
•of his imagination, he begins to have a feHow-feei- 
ing, to be moved with the complaints of others, abH 
to Tympathize in their Ibrrow.' Then it is that'tlje 
melancholy pidure of fuffering humanity muAex- 
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cite in his heart die Rrft emo^on of tendemeft and 
compafBon; 

lit this critical (icuadoi^ \s not fo eafily obfcrved' In 
your pupils, who is to be blamed ? ' You btjjln H^ 
eafly with teaching thenar the, language of feotunen^ 
that as they always deliver theinfelyc$ in the fame 
manner of exprcnion, they turn your InftruiJUonj 
Ogainft yourfcff^ and kavc you no poflibility or 
judging when they ceafc to Ijei and bq^n really; to 
feel what they pretend. But look at my Emilius*^ 
at fhU very period, he has neither felt, nor pretenca 
to this ftnfation. Before he knew what it was t^ 
love, he. never fatd to any perfon, fJtfve you dearfy} 
Be has no( been taujght whkt councepance to afliimc 
Vpoi\ Qnteriiig Into the apartment of his fathei^ or 
or his rpother,, pr of his gpvemor. When any o¥ 
them were indifpoied, be has not been inCbruAai^ in 
the. art of affqding a forrqw which he did not fQa^ 
feci. He ha5 hot feigned to weep upon the dea^ 
tJf a perfcn j for he Knows not tpe; liieaning ^{ tl« 
wok! deah. The infenflbility of his. heart afledb 
alio hiis manners. Indifferent to ev^y thing e^Kce^ 
himfelf, like other children^ he is attached to no bcxiji 
tiie didb^nc^ only is, that he is not falfe like dieoy 
nor docs he pretend to affedioq. 

Emilius having reflefted h\Xt very little on (bij^ 
ble ^cin|;s^ it wiH be a Jong time before 'he knoi9i 
what it is to fu^er and to i^t. Cries ^nd laiiyentv 
tions will be^n to raife his corp^palliop, T^e fjfl^ 
of ftreaming hlbod will oblige hitn "to tumawn^ 
eye i the convulfipris of a dying anjra^l . ^^ Sli w 
mind with a kind of anguifh,^ &fore he knows ft^ 
whence thcle emotions proceed,. |iad he^ipceiyed l)D 
cducadon at all, he would not have felt thefe Icn^ 
tions ; had he acquired more know}ed«« be wbuQ 
have known their fource ; already he has comparcfi 
too many ideas to be altogether infdnfibk, but not 
iu0iciently to conceive what he feels, 
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This 11 the origin of pity^ and the firft relative 
ilenCuion that afieds the heart, according to the or- 
der of /fixture, T<i ^ fenfible of cQmpaflioi|i| f child 
ought to know that there are beings like himfelf, 
which fuftr what he has fnfl^eml, which feel the 
Vtins that he: has experienced, or odiers of a iimi- 
Tar nature, to whid^ he knows himfelf Hal^e* And 
indeed, how Ihoold we be excited to picy» but by 
bdAg tranfpoit^ bqrood qur&Iv^t ^d ide^t^ied 
wikji^ thefuj^laing mpsi\ t}iai;i3» by quitting^ in, fpOM; 
neafurq; our own exift?iice> to dTuxpe hi$ ? W& ^f^ 
fbr onlv, ioafinuch a9 we jucke he fijffersi; it k iid^ 
in oiirielves, bu( in ^tn we limer. No ip^ ^bcre- 
fore ieek any fcnfibility, but when his in)a^iwipj|i 
is warmed^ and ikgn^s to tr^nipoff ipm beyopdhjo^** 
jlclf. 

To excite aA^ cQCourafge this growing j[p)^^ilinr^ 
to trace an^ dir(^ it' t^pugh its. n^mr^l pjcqpenlji'^ 
Xlfp it will be ncccflary tp let; lii«Ji obsess Iwoie puf 
jouth, aa will employ ^;hc qcpaafiye fgrqe erf* b^ 
lieaxx, dilate and extend It tio othq*. ^ing9». M^..^^ 
tach him from himlelf ; and at the, Urn^ ticne to 
C9hoeal from his view all fucb oUe&s as only ten^ 
to contra^ t^e mind, an^ to wea^^eiO: the &fU)g ^ 
the tender affeftions : that is to %^ it will qe ne^ 
oeilary to excite turn jco ,goodt^is, humanity^ ptty^ 
j^neirolence, and all the ioft ^ttrayftive p4%ns, i# 
naturally pleafing to m^ ; aad to prevent tlje jgicowt;!^ 
of envy^ covetfjulpcf^, hatrccjf -?ivl of ^l thf wjc^ 
turbulent Mffions, which r^er the lcnAbi4t:)[ . noj|: 
only 0^11,^ if I iqay fo fpe^^ but negative^ ^ ^ 
the torment of him who £:«ls them; 

I think I migh; recapitulate all the foregcupg reV 
fleftipns in two or three m^xjims^ c^urorif ly cfear^ 
prccifei and caiy to reuiin^ ' ; 
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The FIRST MAXIM. 

Jit is mt m bmkm nahare $0 pta cmfihes m /A# 
pbuerf tbo/e who are mare Imfpf than aurfdves^ 
ha of tbofe anfy who eare mere miferabk. 

If we meet with any e)cceptions to this rule, they 
are rather apparent than real. Thus we do not fbb- 
ftituce ourlelves in the place of the rich or the great, 
CO whom we become attached ; even in the fince* 
rity of our attachment, we only appropriate to oiir« 
lelvcs a part of his good fortune. Sometimes we 
lore a perfbn in his adverfity; but fo long as he 
flooriihes, he has no true friend except him, who is 
not a dupe to appearances, and who laments his 
iate, more than he envies his profperity. 

We are afieded with the happinefs of ibme par* 
ticular ftates, for inftance, of a rural or paftoral life. 
The pleafure in feeing tbofe good people hs^py, is 
not pdfoned by envy ; we intereft oiu^ves really 
in thar &vour : and why fo ? Becaufe we think we 
are at liberty to defcend to that ftate of peace and 
innocence, and to enjoy the fame felicity : it is a 
laft refiyurce that conveys none but agrceaUe ideas^ 
fince the will alone is Efficient to obtam it. There 
is always a pleafure in viewing your own fiores^ ' 
though you never make Hfe of mem. I 

From thence it follows, that to difpofe'a youdi 
to humanity, inftead of dazzling his eyes with die 
folendkour of the great, you (hould exhibit its gloomy 
fide, in order to render it the objeft of his apprdien- 
(ions. He will then of courfe fhike out a padi to 
happinelsy as yet untrod by human foot. 
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The SECOND MAXIM. 

M^ fit}f in Hhen ^thife^Ms^ frm wbkbim do mt 

Nm ignara maliy mfiris fuecurrere Mfco. 

I know nothing ib beautiful, &^ fenfible^ {q ftrik* 
h)g, andfotrue, as the fimgoing Verfe. 

How comes it, that kiMs have no compaflion for 
theit fubjeds ? It is becaciie they think they ihall ne* 
ver be ui(:ge£fc to human viciifitudes. Why are the 
epulent ib hard-hearted to the poor? Becauie they 
have no apprehenfion of falling into poverty. What 
is the realon, that the nobility have (a great a con- 
tempt for the comnxm people? Becauie a noble- 
man is fure of never being a plebeian. . Why are the 
Turks, generally {peaking, more humane, and more 
hofpitahle, than we ? Becauie from the nature of their 
arbitrary goMmment> the grandeur and opulence of 
individual being always tottering, and at the mercy 
of a defpotic fovereign, they do not look upon th« ^ 
ftate of debarment and mitery as foreign to them-* 
felves * ; every man may be to-morrow in the fame 
tinhappy circumftances, as the beggar he relieves to-, 
day. This refledion, which continually occurs in 
|)erufing the oriental tales, renders them much watti 
affi:6ting, than all our dry morality. 

Do not therefore accuftom your pupil to \(^ 
haughtily down, from the pinnacle of his glory, iipoa ^. 
the niiiery of the unfortunate, and the hardlbiptof thd ' 
^wretched fons of men ; do not expedfc he will have 

^ This feems to have admitted of fome alteration lately : the 
condirions In life are become more fettled^ acd iHe people in. con* 
lequence are grown more obdarjtte. 
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compafTion for them, if he confiders hxmfelf as al- 
moft of a dificrent fpecies. Endeavour to make 
him leaftbte^ tbiltlJie Hk<i thi tinkappyr; may one 
day be his own •, diat their misfortunes have ipnuig 
ttpio Atruffmh bo tmuts, «fid tUt. a jbMfiod 
unforefeen and UMvotdabfo .greets tn^ tadttoe him 
to the fame mifery / Teach him rieicher to depend on 
his birth^ nor his healthy nor his richin; Acw nim all 
the viciffitudcs of fortune; lay before him thi^ fre- 
quent exaoipies of perfons, ^q„ from a xnuch 
higher ftarionthaa his^ have tumbled 4pwi> muck 
fewer tiun thofe wretches ^ whether owii^ to theiir 
fault or not, is at preient out of the qneftipP' ^oc 
what does he know concerning the nature of a £wlt? 
Never difturb the natural progreis of hu kjK>wledge» 
nor give him any inilrudions, but ^h Mi^ arc fuitcd to 
his capacity. He,has no oocalion to be very learoed, in 
order to be convinced,, that no human pnadciu^e in the 
world can enfure his life for an hour i that qo one caa 
aniWer whether, before he goes to-baji« he fhaU npr 
have a violent fit of the gravel \ whether Ke Ihall be 
rich or poor a month hence i or whether^ xh a year 
perhaps, he &all not be a flave on board an Algqioe 
galley. But take fpecial care you do pot aientioa 
thefe things to htm cootly^ after the manner of his 
catechifm ; let him behcdd, let him &cl the. caja^* 
mities of life. Endeavour to terrify his imag^na^ 
(ion with the idea of thoie perils, by which eveij 
man is cont^iiuily environed i let him. /ee tboibp 
gulphs all round him, and in hearing your lively de^ 
Kiripxion, let him prefs near your perfen^ to avoid tlie 
dangerous precipice. You will fay, that thiif .wiU 
make him timid and pufiIlanimous« This, we ihall 
afterwards examine^ let us begin. with snal^qg^ luiif 
humane -, that is our f refcnt bufinels. 
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The THIRD MAXIM. 

mi^ed by the ^^uimkip rf i^3 hu byJht fe^fi^ 

mt lliMk hWn fenflbte df his mifery. Th« pa«rral 
ienfirtiofi ^f evTI is more fitmted diah ic appears ; , 
back i^'die ^s^cm&iy^ 1:^ wkidi we feel jtscontmu* 
ante, mid die rnid^adon, which extends it to f\x^ 
t«mfty, tfett render ws trirty worthy of ctwnpafffion. 
.This, I apprehend, is one reafon wky we are iflk 
lifibAed wii^ the p&in and ialxHir of bmace ammals^ 
Awi with, ^fe of men, thoo^ the common fenfi- 
fefility fwight to make us equrfJy fympatWze wirii 
feoth- We never Jpky a dray-hwfe intheltafele, te* 
tsufe we<l9 Rotiuppofe, iliat wKle 4ie ^is eaUing Vm 
bay, he thWks of the blews he has recehred W-day» 
««■ of the fatigues he muft landergo to-roorrow. 
WtiDher do we pky a fliecp we fee gmeittg in th« 
ftM, diouglh we know it will be foon (lai^hteitd i 
becairie, we prefume, it docs not forcfee its "deftiny* 
Extending thcfe ideas, we grow hardened in ' th* 
ftme manner in regard to the 'firfferings ctf human 
creacuits ; and the rich make ^heittftlves eaty, in re* 
gard to*dieir behaviour towards Ae poor, by foppcfP 
ing them feftti|Md as not to fcel their mifery. In 
genefd I Judge of the value every man fets upon the 
happiheft of his 'feftew-creatufes, bv bis condtiQ: to^ 
i»^s <hdm. It IS natural we IhouM undcrralue the 
ftrliciiy df ifhofe, for whom we have a heaity con- 
tempt, ©etiot th^refote firrprired, if tUe pditicians 
tttHt of the common people with fo mucb tf fdain % 
nor tf the generality of ^Wlofophert alffeA to ttaikc 
mAn & wicfoed a lioi ng« 
it is the common people that conflicute the bulk 
^ a of 
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of mankind ; the reft above that order are fefew iti 
number^ that they are not worth our. confideracion. 
Man is tht fartfe creatcrtt in all ftaies \ if fe, chat 
which is moft numerous deferves the eroaoeft reipcA 
In the eye of a ditnktng jperibn, all emt <)iikiaAioos 
▼anifh i he behokls the brtie poSions and the fame 
fenfations in die peafant and the nobleman ; the only 
diflFeience he difcems is in their langu^e, in a litde 
refinement of esqyrieffion : if there be any eflential dif- 
ference between them, k is to the diiadrantage of 
thofe who are the greateft dUlemblers. The popu- 
lace ihfiw themfelves in their real coknirs, and arc not 
amiable ; but the great are obliged to di%uiic them- 
ielves ; Were they to appear in thdr native drefs, 
they would ftrikc us with horror. 

There is the fame portion, according to our phil<^ 
fophers, of happinefs and mifery in all ftaces: a maxim 
equally pernicious and abfurd. For, if all people are 
happy alike; what occafion have I to put myielf to 
an inconvenience for any man, eidier to promote his 
h^pincfs, or to refcue him from miferv ? Let each 
gbide where he is : let the flave drag nis chain, let 
^e fick man bear his infirmities, let the b^gar pe< 
rifh; they would gain nothing by changing their 
condition. The fame philofophers enumerate the 
troubles of the rich man, and demonftrate the vani- 
ty of his pleafures : how glaring a fophifm ! The 
troubles of the rich man are not owing to his ftaoe, 
but to himfelf, who makes an ill ufe of them. 
Were he even more wretched than the poor, he 
would dill deferv^ no pity ; fmce his mifery is <^ his 
own procuring, and it def)ends upon himfelf to be hap* 
py. But the diftrelles of the poor man proceed frtMn 
the nature of his condition, from the feverity of his 
face. No habit can render him infenlible co fadgue, 
to thirft, to hunser ; neither wit nor wifiiom will 
protedb him againit the evils infeparable from his fta- 
tim. What does £pic5tetus gain) by forefeeing that 
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his mailer is going to break his Jeg ? Does this hinder 
him £rom breaking it ? On the contrary^ fctrefight is ad 
addition to his miicry. Were the vulgar to be really 
as fenfible as we Ampofc them ftupid, how could thejr 
cither think or a^^cifferencly from what they do at pre- 
ftnt ? Examine the people of that dafs, and you will 
find, that, with a difiercnce in language, they have 
9s much wit, and more good fenfe, than your- 
felf. You fliould therefore rt^peSt your fpecies : re- 
member, that it is eilbntially compofed of the com- 
moo peiEK)le •• that if all the kings and philofophers 
were to be taken away, they would not be miffed, 
and affaii^ would be coiidu&ed as well without them. 
In a word, teach your pupil to l^ve all mankind, and 
even thofe who rail againft their own fpecies ; ooq- 
trtve fo» that he fhall place himfelf in no one dafs, 
but be found fai all : when you mention mankind in 
his prefence, be fure you do it with tendemefs and 
pity, but never with contempt. Man! donotdif- 
grace mankind. 

It is by thefe and the like methods, diametrically • 
oppofite to thole in prefent ufe, that we fliould en* 
ileavour to penetrate into the heart of a young pupil, 
in order to raife the firft emotions of nature, to un- 
fold her (^rations, and to expand them towards his 
follow-creatures. To whkh I muft add, that it be- 
hoves him to banifli all views of private intereft from 
Afik emotions } efpecially, let him guard ag^nfl: 
vanity^ emulatkin, or glory, and all thofe fenlacions, 
which oblige us to compare ourielves to others *, for 
cheie comparifons are never made without fome ini* 
predion of hatred againft thofe who contend with us 
for the preference, were it only in our own eftimation. 
Then we muft either fhut our eyes, or be highly pro- ' 
yoked againft our rival ; we muft be envious, or in- 
fenfible. Let us endeavour to avoid this alternative. 
You will tell me, that theie paQions, which I reckon 
fo dangerous, will fooner or later take root, whether 
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we win tt ho. I de not d/t»y it ; evtr; thki^bos ktf 
time and piacc % I affirm ooi j, that we ougte aoi 
to encourage their growth. 

Such is the plan we muft aibfblutrly rsfohre ti> Ibl^ 
law : examples and details are of so uli^ <hi this ^« 
caftoD) becaufe hete we run hito an alnotf^ infiatte ^ 
Yifion of charaders) each example would ntt |)er* 
h$^ fuk. ofie in a hundred tbouliu^. Tha la alfii 
the period> at which the judkiofQs prei^rpiof beg^ 
to exerciie the real office cf a philc^hic^ obferver^ 
and to found tl>e heatt of bis pi^ily at ^ Saaikt timi 
that he fofms it to vitrcue. Wbik theyc^uth ia a^ yd 
XM^prafkiied in the art o^ difj^uifing hhnfeif, yoq naj 
|)crcetve by )oi^ air, his eye, hia g^ftiire^ the wpref 
&0O he receive from each prticvlar ob{^& i hii 
cc^ntenance diklofes the motions of hb fbul^; by 
oblcrvation and care, you may forefee ilwr rije^ and 
be able at kngth todired them. 

It is generally obferved^ tha^T the greatteft pixt «f 
mankind are foon afieded with ot^c&s thut coftvcy the 
idea of (udering» as blood, woUnch, critSygcoaas, and 
every painful operation. The idea of final difio^iitidia 
\Kittg more compounded, does not make the fime 
impreflion : the notion of death ha« a ftoifMnr ami 
weaker efieA, becaufe we have not bad dieexpeneoee 
of that fiaital perbd -, one muft have been preient h the 
melancholy fceiie, to be feofibk of the agi^iet ^f 
a dying perlbn. But when once this imigr is w^ 
iaipiinted in the mind, there b ne fight wbaiever mora 
dreadful ; whether it be owing to the appearance of 
total dcHrucTrion* or bccaule being convinced, duat 
this crifis is inevitable, we are more ftrongly afieded 
with a (ituations which muft focmer or later be our pwo 
fate. 

Thcfc imprcffions hav^ their modifipatkms, aad 
different degrees, which depend on the pamcuhtf 
charadkcr and habits of each .inclividwaU but they 
are uoivetfal, and no body can claim exemption from 
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db«». There ait other impreflions, (lower and Ie& 

Snetal^ which are more peculiar to perfons of great 
ifibility. They are thofe we receive from the inter- 
nal fufioripgSy the aoguifh and forrow of our fd- 
low<reacure5^ There are people who cannot be af- 
fiedody but by crie$ and tears \ the lilent grief of a 
heart pining with long diflrefs, can draw no fighs 
horn their breads i the %ht of a difmal countenange, 
cf a pale complexion, of an hollow eye quite ex- 
haufiad of tears^ has no eflfeA upon their minds. 
They conlider the inward fufFerings as nothing at 
all. They Judge without feeling 5 therefore you 
muft escpeft nothing from them, but inflexible 
rigor and cruelty. They may be upright and 
juft, but nerer will they be merciful and gene- 
rous. 1 fay, they may poffibly be juft, if yet juftice 
is to be found in a bread devoid of mercy. 

But do not be in a hurry to judge of young peo- 
ple by this rule, elpecially of thofe, who having been 
prcmrly educajted, have no idea of moral pain, 
wluch they hare never experienced* For, once more 
I fay it, they cannot have compaSion for evils of 
which they have no idea ^ but this apparent infcnfibi- 
lity, proceeding merely froni ignorance, is quickly 
changed into tendernefs and pity, when they begin to 
be fenfible^ that there are a thoufand evils in human 
life, to which they were intire ftrangers. As for my 
Emilius, if he has difcovered fimplicity and good 
fenfe in his infancy, I am very fure he will have an 
exquifite ienfibility in his youth ; for the truth of 
ienfation depends greatly on the juftnefs of ideas. 

But why ibould I introduce my Emilius into this 
liielanchofy icene ? More than one of my readers 
wft) doubtleis rq)roach me with having forgot 
my former reibhitions, and the eonftant happineis 
which I had promiied my pupiL Such fcenes of mi- 
. fery and pain I Is this the bappinefs, this the enjoy- 
ment of a youth juft entering into life I His gloomy 
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preceptor, who defigoed to educate him in lb tender 
a manner, feems to have changed his mind, and to 
trun him up to pain and forrov. Such will be the 
objeftions ; but what is that to me ? I procnifed to 
. make him really, not feemingly happjr : is it my 
fault, if you are (till dupes to appearance, and mit- 
take it for reality ? 

Suppoie two young men have juft gone thiwig^i 
their firft ftage of education, and are entering ue 
world by oppofite roads. One of them, inftantly 
mounts up to Olympus, and is introduced into 
the company of the gods. He is pre&ntfid at court, 
mixes with the nobility, with the opulent, and th^ 
fine women. I will iuppofe him careUed wherever bt 
. goes, without examining into the effect, which .thia 
reception may have upon his reafi>n ; but I take tt 
for granted, that he behaves with prudence. Pk^^- 
fures folicit his acceptance every day i new ot^eda 
flrike his eyes, and he feems to enjoy the gapdy 
fcene. You fee him attentive, eager, and curious % 
his firft rapture occaGons your furprize ; you think 
him content : but look into the ftate of his mind i 
you fancy he enjoys this (how i I believe, it rather 
gives him uneafinels. 

What does he perceive as foon as his eye&are dben*^ 
ed ? A multitude of pretended pleafures, of whidb 
he had no idea, and many others, of which be has 
had but a momenury enjoyment, fo that they km 
to have prefentcd themfelves, only to raife Aj^gtec 
for their departure. If he goes to fee a palace, jrou per- 
ceive by his rcftlefs curiofity, that he a(ks himielf, why 
his father's feat is i^ot equally magnifice^ By all 
his queftions you find, that he inceflandy oompsum 
himfelf to the maftef of that palace ; and every mor- 
tifying circumftance he meets with in that compari- 
fon, only fhocks his pride, and ftiroulates his vanity^ 
If he beholds a young man better dreffed than himfelf, 
I perceive he fecrcdy repines at the avarice of his pa- 
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r^BUt^ If he happens to have a gent;eekr fuit of 
cloches than another, yet he has perhaps die mortifica* 

•tkm of feeing dut perfoh ecliple him» either by a 
luperiority cf birth or wit, and all the embroidenf 
tonbled befiare a plain coat. Does be make a n^ 
l^re at aa aflenUily ? or does he rife on tip-toet to 
render himfelf more confpicuous to the company i 
Everyman of them all reels afecret inclination «g 
pull down the pride of the young coxcomb. Thef 

. all join as it were in concert againft him : the grave 
gentleman vnA, his ^Hdainfiil looks, and the fiiiK 

- poing w^ with his raillery, are fure to attack him § 

,and even were he openly defoifed by one iingk 
perfon, that alone would inftantly poifon the applaufe 
of all the reft. 

Let us fuppofe him poflefied of every accomplifli* 

• ment ; let him have the moft agreeable parts, and 
die higbeft merit ; let him be handibme, witty an4 
amiable ; his company of courie will be defired b^ 

, die ladies : but by courting his acquaintance, befoile 

. be has any inclinations for the fex, they will make a 
£)ol of "him rather than a lover. He will meet with fuo* 
cefsful adventures, but he will have no foul or psdijon 
for enjoyment. His defires being always anticipated^ 
can I»ve no time to ripen ; in the boibm of pleafurty 

. he is tired of reftraint -, that amiable part of the crea* 

. tion, formed for the happinefs of n^an, fills him with 
lariety and difguft, before he knows the fez : if he 
continue to vifit the fair, it is entirely owing to 
vanity; and were he at length to be fincerely at^ 
taehed, yet he would not be the only youth of bright 
parts and of a likely figure, nor would his miftreSes 

. always prove fuch mirrors of fidelity. 

I fay nothing of the hurry and noUe, the trea- 
cberyt die guilt and remorfe infeparable from 
fuch a kind of life. The experience of the world, 
it i$ well known» weans a man from it ) I am only 
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4>eaking U pit&nc of the difguft that fbUom thc&ift 
decepcioo. 

• How great the cootraft for om who had been 
Kkheito confined to the Ikde circle of hi» own i«- 
mHif and ineoda, and faw himielf theindy o^e^ of 
tbeir utmoft cane and ataentiQa ^ to enter «i n 
iudden into a fceoc «£ life> whoio he is fooMcicd 
in 6> trifling a tight » to fee lamSAf loft as if wm in 
a new circle, when ho had been fo long tfao ceaeir 
of his own! What affrootBl what huou&tioaa 
nuft he undergo^ before he lofes among ftrangess the 
ppgudiees he has insbibed among his Inrieods, in f^ 
bttion to his own iniportance ! While he was a cliiM^ 
every thing yielded to hk defirest emery one Awm 
tocarefs him; now he is grown a young maa, be 
moft fubmit to ail the world ; or if be ^or^ts hsmielf 
but never fi> tittle, and retains his former air^ the 
iaeere tefloDS he hears, will loon make him ieafible 
of htsjvefent fituation. The habit of obtaiai]^ 
widi t& the obje^ of his defires, difpofes him to 
wtfti for many thiogs, of which he finds himfelf coo* 
timiaUy difappoinwi Every thing that flatters his 
.vanity, aempts hinx; whatever othors pofiefs, be wootd 
be glad to have alfo ; he covets every thhig he fees, 
jaad envies all the world; he would wiltingly be 
fKiiSbfled of untverial dominion ; be is pu&d i^ 
.witb.Taniqr; the fire of inoretinate paffions infiamts 
his youd»il bftaft ; jealoufy and envy take tpot in 
the iilnie .foil ; all tKe devouring pafltons torment 
Jiim. ai the lame time; their agitation attends 
^iaa daily in the gay fccnes of life, and he brings 
it homo with btm every night. He retires tt> b^ 
diflfadaficd with bimfelf, and with the world; he^ Kas 
4ownt to reft, his head filled with a thoufand idle 
j^jedb, and dtfturbed wscha thoufand whi«ifiaa; 
Ofca in his Oeep he dreams of the chimerical pkNh 
ibpas^ witb wittch bis deliars torment him^ tnd 'Whi^ 
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iMviUoewrbtabletoobtaau TlxieUjpOMrpMpU; 
9iov you fiudl fee mine. 

If the firft ihn^ that pitfeas itfelf hapfoia td 
Ik a soelttGholy objed, dm &rft leflcftion he makea 
II aittsdcd mch a pleafiog idea : €^)fovisig the gcseat 
dumber of evils mxn which he is eieaapt, he fedi 
hmMf more ha{^ than he imagioed He fympa* 
thizei in the aAioions of hia fcilair-cfeatuics ^ out 
ibia fympathy is vohntary and fweet. He ei]^oys at 
^ iatne time the compaffion he feels for their evila^ 
and the happinefs that exempts him from'thdr £ite 1 
hepirceives himlelf in that fiate of ftrength which 
tnukports us beyond ourielves, and enables us to dif« 
iuie around us the aftivicy which is fiiperfluQus to 
#iir veliare* In order to pity another's misfortunet 
1M doubtiefi ought to know it; but there is naoo 
cafion to feal it. When we have fufiered, or been 
afraid of fuffimng, we compaflionate thofe who ac* 
cuaiy Mcf I but when the misfortune falls to our 
ftai«> we psty none but ourlelves. Now every body 
being fiifa^ to die miftries of life^ if no man grants 
101 others oaoie than the fenfibiiity he does not afibu* 
ally ^want on his own acoMint, the coniequence 
if) that pity muft be a very plealing fenfation, fince 
it is a proof of our felicity ; and, on the contrary, 
4A obdurate nnaii muft be ever unhaf^jy, becaufe his 
ftame and te^nper of mind afford him no redundant 
fenfibiiity, to bsftow on the iuflferings of others. 

We judge of human hs^ppinefs too much by ap* 
Marances % we fiippofe it where it leaft refides i we 
look Tor it whfre it cannot he found. Mirth is a 
very dulMous figa of felicity. A gay peifon is of* 
tentimes an unfortunate man, who endeavours to 
amcaal his finution from the reft of the world, and 
to ibrg^t hmvfelf. Thofe who appear ib chear** 
fill, ib open, and (b i^ne, in the midft of an ai^ 
ien^ly, are generally morpfe and p^evilh at homei 
ibeir domeftics pay for the gpod nature of which they 
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are fa Rbcral in company. True content n neiiher 
gay nor noify i thole who enjoy it, are apt to chink 
and'reBcft, and fccm to be afraid of lofmg fo exqui- 
lite a reliih. A man truly happy, talks and laughs 
but little s he contracts his felicity as it vnrt within 
his own breaft. Noify paftimes and tumultuoiis 
joys,' only conceal the difreitfh of life. But me- 
lancholy is the friend of contentment ; tender and* 
Cions and tears accompany the fweeteft pkaiiines, and 
even exceflive joy is more frequently produftiire of 
tears than of laughter. 

Though the muldcude and variety of amufeinenit 
hiay feem at firft light to contribute to happineftt 
and an uniform fcene of life appear ' drekxne ; 
yet upon enquiring more attentively into things, -we 
find that the moft delicious temper of the mind coo* 
lifts in moderate enjoyment, fo as to exclude evcnr 
anxious defire and tirelbme difguft. The inquietuck 
of defire is produiftive of curiofity and inconftan* 
cy ; turbulent plcalqrcs are Ibccceded by wearinels 
and difcontent. A perfon is never tired of his fito- 
Sition, if he knows of none more agreeable. The 
favages are of all people upon earth the leaft cu- 
rious, and leaft tired of their condition % they 
look upon every objeft with an eye of indifie- 
rence; they do not enjoy things, but them(e)veS| 
they fpend their days in domg nothing, yet their 
time never hangs heavily on their hands. 

The man of the world is all difgiafe. As he hard- 
ly ever reflefts, he is even a ftranger to himlelf, and 
uneafy, when he is obliged to look Into his own 
breaft : his inward fituation is nothing to him ; the 
outward appearance is all he values. 

I cannot avoid imagining the young ftip above 
nientioned, to have ibmething in his air extremdy 
finical and afieAed, fomething forbidding to peffoM 
of a rational tafte^ and on pie other h«Ml, 4- fam 
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cy my pupil to have an open engaging countenaaoe» 
cxpreflive of content, and real tranquillity of roind^ 
inmiring confidence and efteem, and feeming to wait 
only for the exjpanfion of hit heart, to give hi$ 
fiiendfliip tp tboto who approach him. The charac- 
lerifiic cracea of the countenance are generally fup* 
pofed to be no more than an unfolding of the fca- 
lufts already Sketched ont by nature. For mv part» I 
fliould thinli, that befides this natural unfolding of 
the features^ they ^« infenfibJy formed into a phy- 
fiogiu^y from the frequent and habitual inmreffioa 
of particular afiedions of the Dfiind.. Thefe amnions 
are impriiMcd on the vilage i nothing is ^ore cer- 
tain ; and when they become habitual, the impitf- 
lions they leave there muft be very durable. Thus 
it is I conceive, that the countenance is a pidure of the 
mind, and that we may ibmetimes be able to judge of 
one from the other, without going in iearch of my- 
ftcrious explications, which fuppofe a knowledge we 
are not endowed with. 

A child has but two afiedions of the mind im-^ 
prefled on his countenance, joy and grief-, he either 
laughs or cries; the intermediate paflions are no* 
tiling : from one of thefe emotions to the other, he 
is making continual tranfitions. So conftant a fuc- 
ccflion presents a fettled impreilion on his face, (a 
as to form a phyfiognomy : but his fendbiiity in- 
creaHng with years, he is more powerfully and fre-' 
quently afie&ed *, and then the impreilions beiq£ 
much deeper, leave fuch traces as are difficult to el^ 
face ; fo that from this habitual flate of the mind 
arifes an arrangement of features, which in time be- 
fOmes indelible. Yet it is not unufuai to fee xhdk^ 
traces vary at different ftages of life ; I have kaown 
fever^l in that cafe myfelf ; yet by diligent obfer* 
vauon» I always found that thoie perfons had al- 
^ changed their habitual pai&ons. The afcertainins 
ff tw fbgle obfervation feems to be decifive, and 
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does n<M: «t all apfx^ Avi6ign to a tvetdfe 'tn ed<i« 

caifotH wberek « of great in^M^ttnd: m form * 

i^ht ju^menc cf the «toib»(Ms iif ^ miad from 

enemaltQgns. 

As my Toung pajpiMiak hm kame td imitate the 
corrupt fnanhers t( 4ttit i«orkl, nor to ^igjh dvife 
iimimentft Mrhidi %e4oes ^not fee9, I knoiv t)ot«whe- 
liber he ^^vill be <Sie' lefs amiafole on iJhtc atcoMt $ 
Imt tius is not tke tnat!«r htift in quefiiOA. AH I 
kMm A^ that be ^91 be more alSediotiates and t 
Aid it very difficfdt to 'believe, that he ^vfm loyes 
01^ his own dear pei^m, Ihonkl be capAle ^ ^*- 
gulfing himfelf to artfully as to be*ei)inflly agtiseabte 
^vlth hitx}> who, !fmai all antaclmient fb IftsfeMow* 
iMtttureS) deiTWs a new feniatioh of hkppmcu. But 
wMi fcffoA ID this fhniktiOA icfHf, f thmk I hare find 
atcy^gh to dife& a t^Kkmal reader, and to prove that 
t have not conttiKSOed thfbUf. 

I theiefofe i^fum to my ^yftetn, and adviffe yoQ, 
as foon as the critical age approadhes, to fufler your 
yc^ongpupSs to he prefent onay at foch 4cenes as fkaH 
dtmckj but not encoorage chdr paffions : nttveSe 
thek growing itnagtnation with obje6b, wliidi in* 
ftead of inflannng, IhaU repK& the aCdVky of their 
fenfes. Keep them far away from great towns, whcie 
the loofe drefs and behaviour of ifcc women antici^ 
pace the Icflbns of nature, and where every fcenc 
cdtttnts iiich pleaTure as ought to be c on ce Jafc d 
from thrir knowledge, till they arecapable of chnl^' 
ing with propriety. Condu6t' them bade to thfcir 
ibrmer abode, where rural fimplictty will fcftr their 
paffions tOTrpen more flowly ; or if a tidte fiir the 
polite arts mtmld make ttiem fond ^ iIk «9Wft^ 
prevent them, by means of that very taftc, IMnfitl^ 
ing into a dangerous indolence. Becart^^totMA 
their company, their occupations, their pleafertfir } 
ikew them none but modeft piiftures, fndi mk IkM 
raift, but not feduce chdr afieftions } iiich, as ^MMmtil 
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gnflaffiifW; dnr lenfes, (haU nouiifli their ieafiyUliqr. 
KemcAibcr aiia that fome e3n:efs is tobt apprehended 
cvcty where^ and that it is tcqr dj£culc to avoid 
9II the miichievous eficds of irveg^lar palfioCL It 
i^ nqt my defign that vou fluxild make jour pupil 
attend aa hoibital or iannnagr; that you ihoulo con- 
liJDuaUy a£Qia him with objeAs of horror and di^ 
itreh^ that you llaould walk with him from one 
hoiptud to another i or from the public Jails to the 
place of execution. Vou flaould touch, but not 
haidcQ bis heart, with the proipedt of human woes* 
Tbok who have too &caueBt a repetition of (he iame 
^ht| do not feel the lame impreffions from it» m 
at firft s habit accuftoms us to every thia|; ; what 
Wf behold too ofteni ceaies to affed the imi^inatkn 1^ 
and it is that which makes us fed the misfortunes 
of others* Thus it is, that by the conftant fight of 
^ck and dying people, the hearts of prieils ana pby*» 
fidaos become callousi and void of pity« Let }x>ur 
pupil therefore be acquainted with tlie viciflltudes io. 
bujnan afiairs, and with the miferies of his fellow* 
creatures ; but let him not be too often prdent at tlie 
melancholy light. A &igle ohjC& well choieo, and 
exhibited to him at a proper time, will aflfoid him mat-- 
aer of pity aod refl^on for a whole month. It isi 
not So much the exhibitipn of an object, as his re-^ 
vplving it in his mind, that determines his }ud^^ 
^ent > and the durablenefs of the impielfioo is alto 
itik owing to the ol^jed, than to the point of vaewf 
in which its idea is revived Thus by a proper ma- 
nagement of examples, leflbns»aad images, yon will 
^unt the edge of the fenfes for a confideraUe timGg^ 
and divert the inclinations of natune, whilp ypa fol^ 
Ibfw h^ own dinedions. 

^ Inproportion as he improves in knowJedgi^ let the 
idoas^jfou inculcate be adapted to his underftanding; 
j^j^]Eus defu-es kindle, look^t forfuch^obje^s as.^ue 
JgpB^pCfio fx tingui(h the flame. Aaold of&cpr^ as much 
... 2 ftnowncd 
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rniowoed for his good morals as for his caantgs^ 
told mCt diat in the prime of his youth he had a 
ftrong incKnadon to women ; and that his father^' 
a man of fenle^ and religion, uled every endttvour to 
Tcftrain it : but perceiving that all his care was like- 
ly to prove inefiefhial^ he bethought himfelf of 
carrying his fon to an hdpital for people infeded 
with the venereal difeafe. T/Vithout any previous no* 
tice of his defign, he introduced him into the ward, 
where a number of thofe unhappy wretches were 
undeigoing a terrible procefs, in expiation of die 
crimes by which they had contra&ed that loathfome 
diforder. At fo frightful a fpedacle, which Ihocked 
all the fenies, the young man had like to have 
£unted. Go^ profiigiUe wretch^ faid the Anther to 
him, in a vehement tone, follow thy vile intlinaiiom \ 
foon fvili thou think tbyfelf happy to be admitted into 
ibis receptacle^ where thou wilt obUge thy father to thank 
God^ that thou hafi died a viffim to thy inf anions f^ffer- 
ings, 

Thefe few words, joined to the (biking piAure be- 
lore his eyes, made fuch an impreffion on the young 
man, as tould never be effaced. Condemned by 
Ms profeflSon to (pend his youdiful days in forti- 
fied towns, he.chofe rather to expofe himfelf to all 
the raillery <^ his comrades, than to imitate tfaor 
lioentioufiieis. I was a man; faid he, / have bad my 
frailties \ hut from that $:me to this^ I could never be^ 
bold a common proftitute without horror. Preceptors { 
ufe but few words ; leara to make a proper choice 
of time, . place, and circumfUnces *, let your inftruc- 
tion iconfift of examples, and you may be fure of 
their taking efie&. 

In what manner the time of in£uicy is ero^ 

ployed, figniBes but litde. The abuies introduced 

during that period, are not |>aft remedy, and the 

good that might have bea communicated, is 
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attainable at a later period ; but it is otherwife in- 
n^ard to the age when man really begins to live.. 
This period is never of fufiicient continuance* for the 
uie we ought to make of it; and its importance 
requires a^cpnftant attention •, which is the reafon of 
my infifting fo much oh the art of extendting its du- 
ration. One of the firft precepts in the art ot cultiva- 
tion, is to keep nature as far back as pofiible. Let 
the prc^rcfs of your yoijng piipil be Qow and cer- 
tain I let himf not become a man, as foon as nature 
permits. While the body grows, the fpirits deiigned 
10 give life tp the; blood, and to ftrengthen the fi- 
bres, are going through a due preparation. • If you 
make them take; a different coune, and that which is 
intended for the conrpletion of one human body, be 
rendered fubfervient to theformauon of another, they 
both remain in a ftate of infinnity, and nature's work 
will be left imperfed. The operadons of the mind feel 
the effect of this perverfion; and the ibul, as feeble as 
the body, performs its functions with the utmoft: 
languor. Large robuit limte do not conilitute 
courage or genius; 'and I can eaifily conceive why 
ftrength of mind fhould not accompany that of the 
body, efpecially when the organs or communication 
between the two fubftances are otherwife ill difpoied. 
But how pcrfcft foever they mav be in this reipe&» 
diey will always adi: but feebly, it they have no other 
principle than a poor, impoverifhed blood, deftitute 
of that fubf^ance, which gives force and motion 
to every fpring in the whole ,machine% . Generally 
fpeaking, we obfervc. a greater vigour of mind in 
men, whofe youthful years have, been preferved 
from too early a corruption, than in thofe whofe ir- 
regularities began with the power a( indulging them ; 
and no doubt but this is the reafon why people of 
good morals are for the moil part fuperior in courage 
and fenfe, to thofe who lead profligate lives. The 
latter (hine only in fome little fubtle abilities, called 
Vol. I. A a artifice 
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artifice and ciuinnig ; bue the gisuidi krA- Ab^ ad- 
Tat)ta^(S of realbii and^wHdoAi^ ivludh cJaaMe man^ 
kind to engage in sreataodirircuoiis yndertdiingSi to 
atchieve fuch tmlamn arefaonouraUe eo thenifelves, 
and ufeful to fodety^ ate very rarely ta he ibuod, 
crcept among the former. •. --i » 

Tutors are apt to coni^ii, diat the fitcuni fire 
df this age renders youth intrad^le^ i^^ant it 
doe& ; bur i& h not didr own fault? When kuM 
they have fufi^red this fire to vent kfetf t)mM%h 
the Jlenfcs, can they be ^norant that it vHl take no 
other coorfe i Will the tedious infljml fenhons of a 
|)edant be able t6 cancel the ideas m pleafore in the 
fnind of his |nlpil? Will tbe^ bamOi horn lai 
heart thofe infatiable defires? Will they esttin^ 
guifh that fire of tonflttudon, with the ufe of whith 
he is fo well licquainted ? Will hfe tidt be irritated 
^gdinfl: the obftacles that oppofe the only felki* 
ty of which ht has any idea i And whife ne finds 
himfelf ireftr^ined by a fevere law, Without bdng 
tonvihced of its t^onablenefs, in what other light 
jSiall he be able to confider it, but is Ac capricious 
Isi^erfion of a man, ^ho only fceks to torment him? 
Is it therefore in the leaft Turprizing, that he ihoald 
mutiny and ihew the fame averuon towards his 
tnafter ? 

I cAn eafily conceive, that by treating your pupil 
with indulgence, you may render your fituation 
more tolerable, ahd preferve the appearanos of autho- 
rity. But I do not underiland the ufe cf that autho- 
rity, which is prefervcd only by encooraging the 
vices it ought to rcprcfs; it is juft as if a riding- 
mafter, in order to ume an unruly horfi^ were to 
make him leap down a precipice. 

This fire of youth, inftcad of bemg a baMb^Mu- 
cation, is the very thing by which it is compleady 
finifhed ; it is that which gives you hold of a young 
mao^s heart, when he ceafcs to be weaker than your- 
self. 
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fd£ Hb fitft f^dipA^ are t|[ie rcini .with which 
you ilmil4 <Ureft ?9 his mbtion^^ he.yasfitt^ ^nd 
ivw be Q aa^v«d. So long as he wa^ mfepflbie tp 
love> he ^ejperudcd x)nlv ofv.lilmfedr . ani^ on his 
wants I ' as iooa as he be|;iA^ to feet Jthis ipfl paf- 
fym^ Jbr depends on his attachments. Thu3 the firft 
£oks nm Komcd^ whibh iihite him to hx$ ipecies. 
By d^radin^' his eaj-ly ienfibility towards that ot> 
jccfc^ jm muQ: doc ima|^ne that U "srXW at firft em- 
fauoe the whole fpecica^rr or that he wili appfehend 
diemoamflig of the i|7ord manhnd. Nx> ; this fenfibi- ' 
lity if^ill atficft be confined to his equals^ and his' 
e()ua2s wHl not be (bahgers, but thofe with whom 
b: bas had conncaftions, thofe whoin cuftom or ha- 
bit has rendered necei&ry or dear to him ; thofe 
whom: he finds to have the fame way of think- 
ing and feeling with himfelf } thofe whom he fees 
e]cpoii»l to the pain and trouble which he has iuf- 
6red« aad ifenfible d^ the pleasures which he has 
tafted; thofe, in fliort, who by greater marks of a 
Gon^mity qf nature, increafe his difpofiBon to felf- 
loTC. After, he has improved his di^Gtion a thou- 
iand ways» after a variety of rede6lions on his own' 
feiladons, and chofe of others^ he will be capable 
•of tendering, his notions more general, under the 
abftradt idea c^ humanity, and of adcHng his pri- 
vate affections to thofe wMch are to unite him to 
his 4^cies£ ^ 

As ,hc becomes capable of attachment, he grows 
fcnfihle of it in others*, and for that very rcafon he 
is attentiyp to die marks of this attachment. Do 
you fee what a new empire you are going to have 

^ There nay be attachment without any return ; bnt we can- 
not iky (be fame of inendihip. Tbe latter is an c;(chdnge, a 
contrad, like gnv other, hot the moft facrtd of aH. The wonl 
jHen^ has no otner corretatiTe^. but itfelf. Every nan who U 
^ot Che friend of his friend, is certainly an impoftor ; for it is only 
by frtttffkingi or pretending (o ret«rn fricndOifp, that we beoonc 
opabk of obtainiag it. 

A a a over 
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over him ? How numerous the ties with which yotl 
bind his hearty before he is aware of it ? Howjen- 
fibly will he be afieded, when cafting his e^es upon 
hiinlelf, he perceives the iervices you have done 
him I when he compares him&If to the other young 
fellows of his age, and you to the other gover- 
nors? I %, whoi he percdvesy but mind you ne- 
ver mention it to him ; if you do, from that in- 
ftant it will efcape his notice. If you indft on his 
c^ing you, in return fot the care you have taken 
of him, he will think he has been deceived; he 
will conclude, that under the pretence of ferving him, 
your intent was to bind him in a contract, to which 
ne never coniented. In vain would you reply, that 
what you require of him, is for his own good ; 
the otye&ion is, you require it, and in virrae of 
what you have done without his conlcnt. When a 
poor tellpw takes a trifle of money, pretended as 
a gift, and finds himfetf inliited againfl: his wiU^ 
you exclaim againft the injuftice i aAd are not you 
more unjuft to demand of your pupil a return for 
obligations which he never accepted ? 

Ingratitude would be more rare, if benefits up- 
on ufury were lefs frequent. We love thofc who 
do us good \ this is a natural fenfation. Ingratitude 
is not ingrafted in man, but intercft is : there is 
lefs ingratitude among people that have been obliged, 
than t^ere are views of interefl in thofe who confer 
the obligation. If you fell me your favours, I (hall 
haggle about the price ; but if you pretend to make 
me a prefent, only to bargain with me afterwards, 
you deal unfairly. It is their being gratuitous, that 
renders them ineftimable. The heart receives no 
laws but from itfelf ^ ihould you attempt to enflave 
It, you &t it at liberty ; by fettin^ it at liberty, you 
captivate its afiedtions. 

When the fifhernum throws his bait into the wa- 

tat, the fi(h gather about him without any niifbiift ; 

3 but 
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but when caught by th£ hook, which lay concealed^ 
under the bait, they perceive him draw the line, thef 
endeavour to make their efcape. . Is the fifhetman 
the benefador? Are the fifh ungrateful ? Was there 
ever an inftance diat a perfon forgot his benefactor, 
though the latter had forgot him i On die contra^ 
ry, he always talks of him with pleafure^ he ne* 
ver thinks of him but with tendemefs and emotion 1 
and if perchance he finds an opportunity of making 
him a return for paft favours, with what inward ia^ 
tisfa(5tion does he difcharge his tribute of gratitude ? 
With what joy does he make himlelf known to 
him ? With what tranfport does he fay to him. 
It is now my turn! Sucn is the voice of nature 1 
never was a real benefit produ6^ive of ingratitude. 

If gratitude be therefore a natural lenfation, and you 
do notfruftratethe effcft of it by ydur own fault, amine 
yourielf that as fbon as your pupil begins to be fen* 
fible of the benefit of your care, he will be mind- 
ful to difcharge the obligation, provided you did 
not fix the price yourielf; and thus you will acquire 
fuch an authority over his heart, as nothing will 
ever be able to fiibvert. * But before you are (lire 
of this advantage, take care you do not forfeit it, 
by endeavouring to render yourfelf important in his 
eye. To boaft to him of your fervices^ is making 
them iniupportable to him ; to forget them, is re- 
freihing his memory. Till it be dme to treat 
him 9S a mao, never p[)ention a word of what he is 
indebted to you, but wh^t he owes himfelf. To 
render him docile, let him enjoy his liberty; leave 
him to himfelf, diat he may court your afilftance ; 
infpire his foul with the noble fentiment of gratitude, 
by ipeaking to him of his own intereft. Hitherto 
I was agaiiift your telling him, that your attention 
was calculated for his good, before he was capable 
of underftandine the reafon of it ; by fuch a fpeech 
hfi would only nave been Convinced of your depen- 

A a 3 dance^ 
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dance, and taken you Jfor his vakt. But no# 
he begins to feel the paifion of lo^c, he is fenfiblfe 
of thdfe cnckaring ties, which ar^ Capable of uniting 
us to the beloved objed \ and €A)ierVibg the ajfidu- 
ity and c4re with which you inccflarltly watdi cfvct 
his welfare, he nb longer confiders it as the attach- 
ment of a flave, but as the aflfefikioft bf & IHcnd. 
Nothing has fo powerful ah bflufencfc over thb hu- 
man heart, as the voice of undouhtcd iHendfhip, 
becavife we are certain it never fpca|;$ to us but for 
our own intereft. We know that ^ friend ttiay tfe 
ihiftaken; but We cannot belSetre he intends to dfeceivc 
us. Wc may rpmetlmes differ from him in opinioo, 
'but never defprfe his courifeh 

At length we enter into the moral oitfcr, sflWr 
having finilhed the fecond ftage of our nattttal «- 
iftencc. Were this a prooer place, I fhouW fen- 
deavour to fliew you in what /manner thciBrftflid- 
geftions of confcicncc take their rife from the fint 
, emotions of the heart •, and how our fentintcnts of 
love and hatred are productive of the origmal na- 
tions of good and evil I could alio prove that jtiiHte 
and gbodnef^ are not mere abftrai£b terms or tttorH 
' beings created by the understanding *, but real "aficc* 
tions of the mind inftrudtcd by itafon, and derived by 
a regular progrefs from our original afib£6ons \ thit 
by reafon alone, independent of confcience, there is no 
pofTibilitv of e(tabli{hing any one natural law ; and 
that the law of nature is all a chimera, if it tc ttet 
founded on ibnae natural deQre or wafit*. But I 

hate 

"' ^ tlven tlte precept of dciog ai we K!oa!d be dome by» bf^iiadeil 
only in confcience and fenjtimQnt : for wh«; reaibn is there* tboBHf 
fpeaking, for me to ad as if I were a dlfierent perfon, efpecUly 
when [ am morally certain that f fhall never be in kis finiatioa ? 
And who will enfure roe, that while I coaform tuBAy to tUat ralb» 
others will behave in the like manner tovords ae } T]^ kiiafe 
• profits by the probity of the honeil man, and by hfs own in-* 
jttftice: he would be glad that all the world were koneft/ except 
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have not undertaken to write a treatife of metaphy- 
fics, or moral philolbphy, or indeed any regular 
courfc of fcience 5 it i$ fufficicnt for me to point out 
the order ar\d progrcfs of our fenfations and know- 
ledge, relative to our natural conftitution. Others 
perhaps will demonftrate what I have here but barely 
hinted. 

As my Emilius has hitherto only confidered him- 
ftlf, when he comes to caft his eye on his fellow-crea- 
tures, lie is induced to compare himfelf to them, 
jind the firft fenfation ariiing from this comparifon, is 
the deiSrc of preference. This is the ftage at which 
t{)e natUr^ love of the individual is changed into 
felfi(bnefs, and where all our paflibns, dq)ending on 
^)^^ fi;:irdid fonfideration^ take their firft rife. But in 
• 9rder to determine his predominant pafTions, whe- 
ther he will incline chiefly to humanity, benevolence, 
^d pity, or to cruelty, avarice, and envy, it wi)l be 
pf pper to know what fituation he imagines himfelf to 
pctflefs jtfi focicty, and what kind ot difficulties he 
n>ay tiave to furmpunt, before he can arrive at the 
pjaqe to which he afpircs. 

To dircd him in this enquiry, after we have fliewn 
I\ini mankind by the accidents common to the fpe- 
cies, we mull now rcprefent them by their differences. 
Here begins the mealure pf natural and civil inequa- 
lity, ^3 the fkctch of the whole order of fociety. 

-Jundblf. This agreement, % wbat ^epu will, is not »t all in /a -" 
tonr.qfr^ie boneft pt^t pf m^kind. $ut iv^nthe |ofce of 
^p c^piap^ve mind ]4enti£es me wiih my fellow- creatfire, and I 
feel myfelf, as it were, tran&fuftd into bim, I do HQt chufe he 
^ooid faffer, to avoid foiFering myfelf ; I efponfe his intereft for 
my own fake ; and the reafon of the pceceptis Ibqndedjn na- 
ture, wh^qh ipfgires a^e with thedc^re of my.OMrn.wcilfiM^^where- 
crver I €}^ft. From whence I conclude, that the precepts of the 
law of nature are not founded in reafon only ; they have a ftronger 
and moi-e fpHd bails. The love of mankind, derived from the 
tiaturaY love of one's felf, is the prtnciple of human jaftice. The 
fumtaaiv of all morality is delivered in the gofpcl, uQjder that 
of the law. 

A a 4 Wc 
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Wc muft ftudy fociety, by fttidymg Ihi^kind; 
and mankind, by ttudying fociety. They ^ho would 
treat of ethics and politics feparately, knbW nothing 
of cither. By inquiring firft of all into the primi- 
tive relations, wc Ice how mankind muft be aflScdtd 
l^ them, and what pafHons they ought to produce. 
We perceive, that it is reciprocally by the progrefs 
of the pailians that thefe relations are multlplted or 
diminiihed. It is not fo much the ftrength of bis 
arm, as the moderation of his heart, that renders 
man independent and free. ' Whoever defires but fcir 
things, is dependent on few ; but while our luxuriant 
defires have been confounded with our natural ne^ 
cefldties, they who have made the latter the founda- 
tion of human fociety, have miftaken the eflfed for 
the caufe, and of courfe bpcn deceived in all their 
leafopings. 

In the (late of pature there is a real and indiflbluUe 
equality of right, becaule in that ftate it is inipofliUe 
the difrerence between man and man (houid be fo con- 
fiderable, as to fender one dependent on the other. 
In the ftate of fociety there is a nominal and chime- 
rical equality of right, becaule the means appointed 
to maintain that equality only contribute to de- 
ftroy it; and the public force being added to duKt 
of the ftronger to opprefs the weaker, breaks that 
kind of equilibrium, which nature had eftaUiflied. 
between them *• From this firft contrad^on are 
derived all the others, which wc obferve in civil fo* 
ciety between appearance and reality. ThemuW- 
tude will always be facrificed to the fmaller number : 
and the public to private intereft. Thofe ijpccioos 
names of juftice and fubordination will be the inftru* 
ments of violence, and the arms of iniquity. From 

* The general fpiiitof laws ia every tonntry* is tofnroorthe 
- fi^g agoinft the weak, and the rich agaiaft the poor ^ tbisincon^ 

. Ycxntncy is ineviuhlct and admits of no exception. 

whence 
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whence k follows, that chofe higher ranks of men, 
which jpietefld to be fo u&fulto the reft, are in reality 
only uteful to themfelvcs^ at the expence of the mul^ 
titude ; and thenoe we may form a judgment of the 
d&nfideration they deferve, according to reafon and 
juftice. It now remains for u$ to fee, whether the 
rank they have afibmed is more conducive to their 
own haBpioefs, that we may be able to form a judg- 
nient of our own fate. This is now the ftody of 
moft importance to us ; but we Ihould begin witl^ 
t^ng a funrey of the human heart* 

Were we only to ihew mankind to our pupil ia 
mafquerade, there would be no occafion at all for the 
exhibition^ for he might always. fee them without our 
affiftance: but fince the maik and the countenance are 
4|uite difierent things, and it is* not right that a yoiith 
fhould be deceived, whenever you paint mankind^ be 
iure you draw them in their rea] colours, not for 
your pupil to hate them, but to pity their cafe, and 
to avoid their example. 1 his^ in mjr opinion, is the 
moft fenfibie notion a man can entertain in regard to 
his own fpecies. 

In this point of view, it will be proper to take a 
quite different road from that we have hitherto fol- 
lowed i and to inftrud our youth rather by the expe- 
rience of others, than by his own. Were manlcind 
to deceive him, of courfe he would hate chem } but 
tf^ while they treat him with refpeA, he fees they 
cheat one another, they become the objedt of his pity. 
A view of the world, faid Pythagoras, rcfembles 
that of the Olympic games. Some keep (hops there» 
and think of nothing but gain ; others fight bravely 
in purfuit of glory ; others, in fine, ate content 
widi being mere fpedtators, and thefe perha{ys are.not 
in the worft fituation. 

I ibould be glad you were to chufe fuch companions 
for your pupil, as to make him always entertain a good 
ppinion of thofe he lives with ^ and at the f^me time let 

him 
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him imbibe fo juft « na^n gf tbe 9991^ jtt t» 
have a bad opinion cS ^U ica undertakings .L^t 
him know, that man is naturally good ^ (et him &d 
it iahis orai bean 1 |e( Iftm judge of Ua ^qghl^our 
fay himfeif ^ bqCt at the fame time» let him pGrceive 
in what manner mankind ^rc corrup^d and ruined 
by fodcty ; let him fee that ^1 their vioea a^ deriyml 
from their prejudices, as th^ir real ibunpe* Let him 
eftoem each individual, butdefpUethe muliiitvide ; li{C 
him obferve, that all mankind wear nearly t^ie :(iMQe 
ma(k » but let him alfo know, ^at tbere ^^e fjfpvs 
much handfomer than the naalka by wl^ ^cy arc 
diiguiied. 

This method, it muft be owned, has i(s inQpnve- 
niencies, and is difficult 10 ju-adtife -, for if your pupil 
becomes too early an obferver, if you eim^oy him in 
examining too minutely into ^ adtions of other pfo* 
pie, you will render him (atirical and backbitiqgy 
opinionative, and hafty in his judgment; he will .take 
an odious plealiire in giving wrong coniixuSbiQas v> 
every thing, and in viewing nothing on the fair iide 
of the queftion. He will accuflom himielf co the 
fight of vice, and to look upon villains without hor- 
ror, as we loie our compaffion for the wfortuoafie. 
Soon the general dq>ravity will firrve him rather j(br 
an example of imitadon, than for a ItSbfk of infljw^- 
tion ; he will fay to himfelf, if man be thus fofmedy 
he ought not to endeavour to be better than othen* 

But if you (houki attempt tp inftrud him by pm- 
ciples, and while you ihew him the natufe 01 the 
. human heart, you endeavour to point out the ap« 
plic^ion of dtofe external caufes which cpmupt our 
inclinations, and render them vicious ; by thus (rains* 
firnrir^ him ^ it were qn. a fudden from coqpcnral 
tQ imelleAual objedls, you then make ufe of mefi^« 
^hyfical arguments above his comprdienGcnu You 
Ml ioto the inconveniency hitherto fo carefully avoid* 
ed| of giving himle^ims in form, and Jubflituting 

the 
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the experience and amfaoricy of bis ttisAtt to hit 
ewn ejqperience, and to the oatimd ps^gniB of hift 
ittion. 

To retnoTe at once both thefe obftacles, and td 
^ifyhj the human heart to him without endangering 
his own, I Ihodld chufe to give him a <^knc view 
of tnai^md, to exhibit human natiure as it is afted 
upon the ft^ of Nfe, nt other times, and in otbo* 
places, fo ihathe might fee the reprefentation, with* 
<iat having it ih his power to be one of the adore. 
This istrc prdper time for hiftonr ; there he will be 
«ble to penetrate iAto the heart or man, without the 
ftffiftance of pbiloibf^ical leftures ; there he wiU bo- 
h6\d ihankind, without any prejudice of intereft or 
paflion, ahd judge of their adtions as an impartial 
Tpbftator, not as their accomplice or accufe*. 

In order to know mankind, we fliould fee theifi 
5n feenes of aAion. In converting with the world, 
we hear them (^k ; they exhibit their harangues, 
and tonceal their aftions ; but in hiftory they are 
laid open to our view, and we judge of them 
from fads. Their difoocHfes affift us in forming 
a true eftimkte of their wmth. For by comparing 
their adHons with didr words, we fee, at the Yame 
time, their real and their apparent charaAef, the 
more iSiey difguife themfelves, the better they are 
known. 

Unfortunately ^is ftudy has its dangers and in^on- 
yeniencies of 'federal kinds. It is difficult to place 
yourfelf in fuch a pcnnt iyf view, as to be aUe to judge 
irnpartially of your fellow-creatures. One of the 
chief vices of Wftory, fs . its reprefemmg mankind 
generally ih an unfavourable light. As it becomes ih-* 
terelKng only by revolutions and catafltophes ; fo 
Iditg as the people thrive and profoer under the au- 
spices of a fMcrfid go^rnment, niftoi'y is I3cnr: 
it does not beght to fpeak of nations, -fill the period 
«H)en, iM>1o<iger idMeto eonduebtheniftl«tt,*(hey ^tbfcr 

inter- 
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intermeddle with the. a^airs of thdr neighbours, or. 
fuffer their neighbours to interfere with theirs : thu^ 
hiftory makes no figure till the nation is upon the de- . 
cline; and all our hiftories begin where they ought 
to fini(h« We have very exa& accounts of na- 
tions» working their own deilru^tion ; but of thole 
which fk)urifh in a peaceful (late, we have fcarce 
any i they arc too happy and too wife to employ the 
pens of hillorians. And indeed we ^e» even in our 
days, that the beil conduded governments are thoie 
of which leaft is mentioned. Our knowledge is theic* 
fore confined to the evil aftions of mankind ; wljile 
there is fcarce any notice taken of their virtues. None 
but the wicked are configned ^o immortality ; the 
good are either forgotten, or turned into ridicule: 
and tlius it is that kiirory, as well as philofpphy, ne- 
ver ceafes to calumniate mankind. 

Add to this, the tranfaftions defcribed in hiftory 
are far from being a faithful pifture of real events. 
They change their form in the hiftorian's braun 5 they 
are new-molded by his interefts, and tainted with 
his prejudices. Where is the hiflorian, who knows 
Now to. pUu:e his reader in the fcene of adion, in 
order to view the event as it really happened ? £- 
very thing is diiguifed, either by ignorance or par- 
tiality. Without altering the lubftance of the fad, 
how eafy it is to reprefent it in many different lights* 
only by varying the circumftances. Place the fame 
objed m different points of view, it will hardly af^iear 
to be the fame, and yet the only change has been in die 
eye of the fpedator.. Is it paying due hohour to truth, 
to tell oneof a real fad, and at thefame to reprefent it in 
t falle light i How ofben *has die fate of a batde been 
decided, unknown to the hiftorian, by the circum- 
(tances of a tree that has intercepted the view; of a hill 
to. the right or left, or of a cloud of duft that bonded 
the eyes of the ibidiers ? Does this prevent the hifto- 
. lian trom afligning the caufe of the vidory or defeat, 

mth 
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i^rith as much cbnfidcncc, as if he had been prclent 
^very where at theaftion ? Now of what ufe are 
bare fafts to nie, if I know not the iburce from which, 
they fprang ; and what inftru^ons can 1 derive from 
an event, with the real caufe of which I am unac- 
quainted ? The hiftprian gives me one, but it is his 
own invention : the art of cdticifm, of which 
they make fucharout, is Only a fyftem of conjedture,^ 
or a meth6d of felefting from many lies, that which 
bears the greateft refembiance to truth. 

Did you never read Cleopatra or CalTandra, 
or ^ny other books of that fort ? The author fixes 
upon a known event, accommodates it to his parti^ 
cuiar view, embellifhes it with details of his own 
invention, with perfonages that never extfted bift in 
his own brain, and with imaginary characters ; 
making a long texture of fi6Htious incidents, to a« 
mufe and pleafe the reader. I fee veiy little dlflfer- 
ence between thofe romances and our modem hif^ 
tories ; except that the writer of romances gives a 
greater fcope to his own imagination, while the hif- 
torian confines himfelf more to that of other people; 
to which I may add, that the former propofes to mm- 
felf a moral object, either good or bad, whereas the 
tatter gives himfelf no trouble about it. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that the truth of hifto- 
rical fafts is lefs interefting than that of manners and 
characters ; and provided there be a faithful piClure 
of the human heart, it is of very little importance 
whether the narrative be exaft or not •, for, after all, 
what concern have we with tranfaCtions that happened 
two thoufand years ago ? You are in the right, if 
the portraits are faithftilly drawn from nature •, but 
if moft of them are the produdion of the hiftorian'« 
brain, are we not relapfing into the inconveni- 
fency we endeavoured to avoid, by paying that de- 
ference to the authority of writers, which we refufeJ 
* to 
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to^veto our tmorf fifoiy pupil is «> faamnooe* 
but idetl fi6mt% I liad bwck ntber they mm tf 
my tynti iketduag^ tlutti of w)r qtbv pcrfbo'^^ ai 
Icaft, theyWUltebcoteadapiMitaJriBikintkm. 
- The worn hift«AiBR»ayottBginn^oia^ ancboie 
who abound in p^laoEHom* - >GiVR. bim plni fafibs, 
flod he wm jQ^ £)r hSttiiitf i this irtherji^ way 
to knew imunkiad. If hcja <D be inrdftwiy |;Mided 
by the tuthor't jodgmm, he fees then vith ano- 
ther perfon's eye» and when this is waatiflgs he will 
be quite deprive) of his flght. 

I wave enttting into any refkftions on aodere 
hiftory, not only becaofe it has no chamawntlt^ and 
all our men exadlyre&ttble each otharf bulbccauie. 
cor hifiorians, having no other view than n>d^pJay 
thdr abilities, think only q£ drtffiq; didr pomaits 
with the mdH glaring adoucs ; U} chac fmiuantly 
they bear no icfemblance to the real dgeft:*.. Tha 
ancients, gsneraUy ipeaidngt deal le6 in l 
and di^lay k£i wit,^ but more good ienfef in then* 
refiedions : even amoi^ thenn them is a very gsest 
dificrence; we flxmld not pitch upon.^ amt pro- 
found and 'jv^aom at firft, bnt on ^ moft fim* 
pk. I would not lecommend either Poly Uus or Sal- 
luft to a young man* Tacitus is an auuior fit only 
for perfons advanced in years » it was nochis defign 
that yoong peo(Je ifaoukl uoderftaod him* In read- 
ing the redtal of human adions^ we flmuld faain to 
trace the outlines of the heart* be&rt we attempt to 
ibund lis depth : we ibouid be perfiafikly arqnainffd 
wsthfii6ts, before we begin tb fM) maxiois. Fhilo- 
Ibphy reduced to maxins is the xt&h of. eapericnoe. 
Young people ought to fonii no grnenl ideas i their 
whole inftradion ftould confift oFfiaittGotar mlcs. 

* See Dav^a, Gtikctfrdm» Stx^dz, Solii, Macluii^el» ami 
fcmctimes Thuaniu himfelf. Vcnoc is almoft the onlyliiiBoiuot 
Wlio knows how to paint, without aieddling widi drswfaig por* 
traits. 

• . Tho- 
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Thntydidai isi in sije optmaiK die true MDiel for 
^UAoriaiiB^: fierelates^thr&ft% wlthompaflklg.aay 
jadgramt ontbcmi bm hcomita Qp|)ertKi|lar m^ 
cumflances^ that amy enable us to judge for oiir-. 
Mvta Wiutem he iditts i$«d»bite<l to our view ; 
inftead of intflTpofiiig his jm^^milt upon twerf events 
hefltivestoconoeidhftnfeifi you do iM>t itesgine ycai 
aie feadn^, but viema^ the tranfit^on, Unfortu* 
natdy he ^leaks of nothing but war^ and in moft of 
bis narratives you nbeet with the-fubjoft, of all others^ 
the leaft inftru£tivet that of battles. Xenophoo's 
reiteat of the ten thonfiuid, ind Cs&r^s commcnta-^ 
ries, have die fame rirtue, and the fame vice. Hq« 
neft Herodotus deals neither in charadera nor mw-» 
teas ; he IB flowing, fimple» and fuU of del ail9 mofl: 
^apMc: of engi^ing the attention, and affoFding 
amufonenc to the trader ; & that he would in 4II 
likelifaood bear the pdm of all other hiftorito^ 
if . thofe very det^ls. did not fiHtaetames degene-^ 
fate into pitertlities, more proptr to vitiate, than ta 
Ibrm the ufte of a young perfoja : in (hoft, it «e* 
qoires fome difc^nment: so retad hioi with profits 
i fay^nothing of Livy ; Kis turn is ti> oome » but he 
is a. politician, an orator^ and every thing unAlUablc 
t0 thb ftage of life. 

Hiftory in general' is a defefUve ihldy, as it keeps 
enly a regifier of itiparicable&As^ which rn^f be af- 
certasned by name, place, or date; bwt the Ikmr 
progreffivecaufes of thofe fads, being not (b aafy to 
^riTisn, remain always conoeakd. We fttquently 
^nd the gain or the iofs of a battle menttoheii <ts sh^ 
caufe of a revolution, which befooe that baittle was 
become inevitable* War feldom does more than dif* 
play events already determined by moral caufes^ which 
ftw hiftorians ave ahk to difcover. 
^ -The refkftions of feveral writers of rfiis century 
h^v6 been turned this way by the ^iritiof philofo-' 
{Ay •, but I queftton whether truth has gained by 
,: \ 2 their 
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their labours. Being all feized- ^tK^ « iRndii^ 

^r fyftetn, they have no curiofity to view ^Uaigs; 

a$ they really aic, but as they agree ivith t&ir prin-> 

dples. 

Add to all tb^fe refledxms,' that faiftory is Tadier 
an exhibition of a£Kons than of meh, bed^ ft 6titt 
IKK iiepcefent the latter, but in thofeichofeii mdmeflt^, 
when they a[^ar in all their pomp ; k fliews only ^ 
public pcmnage, who hasphiced^himmf hi ah MioHto 
to be view^. It does not follow hrat into fan houfe, 
iDtQ his cabinet *, it does not trace him in the jBlidfl^€f 
his family> or among his friends \ it draws Ins pi^re 
only when he makes his public appearance v it repre* 
ients his drels, rather than his peribh. ' ^ 

I had much rather begin the ftody oT tfee human 
heart, by reading the lives of particular perfons; fo> 
there it is in vain for the man to endeavour to con* 
ceal himlelf The biographer purfoes him clofe; be 
does not allow him a moment's refpite \ ne comer 
nor reoefi to fecrete himfelf from the piercing eye^ 
^ ipcdator -, and when he ima^nes himfelf mtA 
concealed, it is then he is moft expofed. Tifigf i»h$ 
write private Hves^ fays Montagne, as they amufe 
themfetoesmore wth taut^els than events j aid nuket 
with demeftic than public tranfaSions^ arem^re fir n^ 
furpo/e % fir which reafin lam fi find of Pintarcb. 

I acknowledge that the genius of a muldtude or a 
people is very different from the cfaaradler of a prtr 
vate man \ and it would be forming a very imper* 
fed idea of human nature, not to examine the indina^ 
tions ^ the multitude. But it is equally true, Umbl 
we ihould begin with the fhidy of nian to judgeof 
mankind ; and that whoever has a pecfedt knowledge 
of the inclinations of each individuals is aWe to fori- 
fee all their effeOs combined in tlue body .of xhe 
people. 

Here muft we likewife have reoowfe&) theaa- 
clients, for the reafons above meniionod» v^di nipiv^ 

• r-Over', 
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over, becaufe u all lour ftmiliar details, though 
true and charafberiftic, are inconfiftent with the dignity 
of modem hiftorians, private lives are fee off with as 
much decoration and difguife as public trania&ions/ 
The laws of di^corum, which are equally, fevere in 
writtng and in adion, do not permit us to fay^ 
what we ajre not allowed to do^ in public ; and as' 
men are exhibited only as a£tors on this great ftage,* 
you can acquire no more knowledge of them from 
our htftorians, dum from a theatrical reprefentadon*: 
You may write, and correft, and improve the lives 
of our kings aa long as you pleafe, we fiiall never 
find another Suetonius *• 

Plutarch excels in thole very details, into which 
we no longer dare to enter. He has an inimitable 
gracefulneu in painting great men engaged in little 
things ; and he is fo happy in the choice of his inci- 
dents, chat frequently a word, a fmile, a gefture, is 
fufficient to chara&erize his hero. With a piece <rf 
plea&ntry Hannibal animates his frightened troops, 
and leads them fmilinjg to the battle, by which he 
became mafter of Italy. Agelilaus, riding a hobby^ 
horfe, makes me love the conqueror of a great mo« 
narcb. Cse(ar, pafEng through a poor village, and 
chatting with his friends, unthinkingly difcovers the 
diflembler, who pretended he only wanted to bd 
Pompey*s equal. Alexander fwallows a medicinal 
potion, without faying a word ; this was the mod 
glorious a&ion of his whole life. Ariftides writes 
his own name on a fhell, and thus juftifies his ffir* 
name. Fhilopoemen takes off his robe, and cleaves 
wood in the kitchen of his hod. Such is the true 
art of painting* The phyfiognomy is not known by 
the ftrongeft lines, nor the characters of men by 

* The only Prench biftorian, wko has imitated the mnd 
ftrokes of Tacitiu, has dared alfo to follow Suetonius, and fome- 
timei to tranicribe Commines^ in their details, has been cenfored 
«ii rhfs accoanty though it adds ib greatly to the merit of his work. 

Vol. I. B b dieir 
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their great exploits \ it is. ii^ trifling jCbic^ t^ (hew: 

their natural temper. The public fffajrs. arc cithcr 

tpo cocnnfion, or too artfully {prepared » and yet to 

thcfc entirely is the dignity oi. modern hiftory con- 

ftned. 

On? of the grcatcft mci\ in the laft century^ vras. 
undoubtedly marfhal Turenpe. The writer of his. 
life bad the courage to render it interefting to the 
public, by a relation of little inpidents* which dif- 
play his charader^ and eng^g^ yoi^r affeftion to- 
wards the -hero. But how m^ny was he obUgpd tQ 
fupprvfs, which would have made him more knowa. 
and beloved ? I fhall give but one inftance, which 
I h^V6 from very gpod authority^ and Plutarch wouldT 
by no means have omitted, but which Ran^fay, had 
he even known it» would not have dared to mention^ 

^dne fiimmer day when it happened to he^ very hot^^. 
^ vifcount de Turenne was in his white waiftcoac 
and night«*.cap, looking out of the window of his an-, 
ti-chamber. A dpmeliic entering his rpom, and dc-- 
^ived by his appearance, niiflook him for the; un- 
der cook, with whom he was very familiar* Hp 
came foftly behind him, and with his hand^ which 
was none of the ibftefl:» gave him a violent Qap oa 
the back-fide. The marfhal turned about ia an in-. 
i^nt, and the valet in great confternation perceived. 
hi$ mafter. He Bung himfelf upon his knees quite con- 
founded ...Ob! my lord^ I thought it was George , . . . 
4nd fuppofe it had been George^ cried Turenne rub- 
bing his breech^ youjhould not haze bit fo bard. SucK 
s^re the paflages your modern hiflorians dare not men* 
tion. Poor wretches ! go on then, and remain for. 
ever unnatural and obdurate i (leel your hearts wkh 
your unfeeling decorum ; and render yourfelves con-. 
temptible by your laws of dignity* But thou, my 
good youth» who r^deft this paflage, and who arc 
inoft fenfibly affcftedwith the lenity and good-na- 
lur(j it dilpjays in the very firft emotion^ read alia 
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the weakhefl^s of that great man, whenrref his 
birth and rank were in quelHon. Remember this is 
the very Turenne, who aflfeftcd;. on alt occafions, to 
give place to his nephew, to dief end that the pub- 
lic might know thi^ child to be the head of a fo-^ 
vcreign family. Compare thcfe contrails, love na- 
ture, deipifc opinion, and know mankind. 

There arc very few people (rapable of conceiving 
the efitft, v^ich fuch kind of reading is likely to 
produce in young minds. Stupid with poring from 
cur infancy over books, and aocuftomed to read 
without any manner of reflection, we are ftill Icfs af- 
fcded with what we read; for having within ourfelves 
the paflions and prejudices with which the hiflories of 
public tranfaftions and of private lives are replenifh-; 
.ed, whatever they do, appears natural to us, becaufe 
we ourfelves have cKverged from nature, and we 
judge of others by our own fitu^ion. But fuppofe 
a youth educated according to my maxims ; fuppofe, 
for inftance, my Emilius, whom we have affiduouf- 
ly attended eighteen years, to preferve the folidity of 
Us judgment," and the integrity of his heart ; ima-* 
gine him, when the curtain is drawn up, calling hi* 
eye the firft time on the great theatre of the world, 
or rather phced behind the fcenes, and feeing the 
adrors dreis and undrefs, and reckoning the cord$ 
and the puHies belonging to the machinery, by which 
the eyes of the fpeckators are deluded. His firft fur- 
prize will foon oe fuccceded by emotions of fhamtt 
and indignation againft his fpecies *, he will be vexed 
to fee mankind luch dupes to their own folly, and 
ftooping to children's play, he will be grieved to fee 
his^ brethren cutting one another's throats for mere 
faticies^ and transformed into Wild beafts, becaufe 
they were not content with being men. 

With the dilpofitions natural to our pupil, if 
the tutor will bur ufe a little judgment and difcre- 
tion in his le6lures j if he will put him in the way 
of drawing proper rcflcftions ; this exercile will certain- 
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ly be to him i coqrib of prafUcal jphilofcphy, far better, 
and much more judidbos, thair aU tht thVpty Q>ccu- 
lationS) with which the liiinds of our young peo- 
ple are confounded in the fchools. Let Cyneas, after 
following Pyrrhus through all his romantic pro}eds» 
aflc that prince what real advants^ he wotild reap 
from the conqueft of the world, which he may not at 

?rcfent enjoy without fo" much trouble and anxiety ? 
^he vulgar lee nothing in this queftion, but a Ipright- 
ly faying, which is fooft forgot : but my Emilhis wilt, 
difcover it to be a very wife reflexion, which he* 
himfelf would naturally have made, and which will 
never be effaced out of his memory, becaufc it will 
meet with no contrary prejudice to hinder the im« 
preflion. When afterwards, in perufing the life of 
this madman, he finds that all his great defigns ter- 
minated in getting himfelf killed by the hand of a 
poor woman •, inilead of admiring his pretended he- 
roifm, what will he behold, in all the exphnts of that 
great captain, and all the intrigues of fo able a poli- 
tician, but fo many fteps in fearch of that unlucky 
tile, which was at once to put an end to his life* ana 
to all his projeds, by an inglorious deadi ? 

All conquerors have not died by the fword ; all" 
ufurpers have not mifcarried in their enterprizes j 
many of them may appear fortunate in the prgu- 
diced eye of the vulgar ; but he who, regardiefs of 
appearances, judges of the felicity of mortals by the 
Atuetion of their hearts, "wUl behold them mifera- 
We even in the midft of their fuccefles ; he will fee 
coroding tares and anxiety increafing together with 
their forttjnfe ; he wiH fee them gafping for breath as 
faft as they" ativance, without ever attaining die 
term of flicir wifhes* He will compare them to 
unexperienced travellers, who attempting the firft 
titne tocrofsthe Alps, imagine every mountain to 
be the laft; bu^when they have reached the fummit, 
they aredifeouraged to find ilil) higher niountains be- 
fore them. 

Augullus 
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Auguftui Ciaefar^ after having enflaved hisibllow 
dozens, and deftroyed ^U his rivals, retgoed . fort/ 
years over the greateft empire that ever exiftcd. But 
did thia powjer hinder him from beating hia bead 
againft the wall, and making his large palace re«* 
found with his criea, in calling upon Varus to re^ 
ftore^hisexter|Tiinated legions f Even had he bcea. 
fo fortunate as to vanquilh all his enemies, what 
would his empty, triumphs have availed him, while 
his troubles were continually increaling, while his 
deareijb friends were attempting his life, and while 
he was reduced to grieve for the infamy or the death 
of all his relations ? The unfortunate man would 

Spvem the workl, and he knew not how to con^ 
u& his own ^milyl What was the confluence: 
of this negleft ? He faw his nephew, adoptive fon, and 
ibn*in-law, periih in the bloom of life ; lus grandioa 
was reduced to eat the flocks of his bed to prolong* 
his miferable exiflence a &w hours ; his daughter 
and grandaughter, after covering him with dieir ith 
ftmy, 4ied, one in 4nilery and want, on a defart 
ifland, and the other in prifbn, by the. hand of aa 
executioner*. And at length, he him&lf, the jaft re- 
mains of his unhajfpy family, was reduced, by hia 
own wife, to leave his fucceflion to a monfter> Such 
was the fate of that mailer gf the world, £o cele- 
brated for his felicity, and for his glory : can I 
hnagine that amr one of his admirers would chafe; 
tQ j>urchale his rortune at the fame price f 

Here I have uken ambidon tor an example v 
but the caprice of human paflions afibrds the. 
like leflbns to all who would learn to know tbcm^- 
felvea by the ftudy of hiftory, and to grow wile 
at. the expence of the dead. The time is draw* 
ing near, when thie life of Mark Anthony will aflford 
more immediate inftru^on to a youth, than that 

* See what is Aid in tht Tranflator's prefice iri|b tegmi t# 
tiliis account {tf the family of Auj^uftotp « ' 
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of Auguftus* Emliw roay^is almoft.bft smong: 
the variety of ol^pSs that will pidic&t tbobfidvcBr ta- 
him during ttus'^ew.ftudf ; bwt'Dbfemf^ dittjtnai- : 
luckd hare been in lil.agei blinded by tbcir {Mffiom^^ 
he «ritl watch tfa^ir approachy and .be aUer to ^aoed 
againft; their illufion. Tliefe kflcofih. I know« are sM. 
"well adapted tq him ; and perhaps they mould pome 
too htc and infufficKnt : fant ir«iember thele are 
not the inftu^ons lintoided to draw from the flu«- 
dy of hiftory. When firft I undnr^iok ifi» ra^ niew 
vias quite different ; and if tbia be not Atttaocd^ k ia 
certainly, the mafter's fault. 

i Reiriember, that as fooa as felf-Jove di^lays acfelf» 
pcf fonal intereft begins to opfcrate ^ and our yoimg 
man reSefts^ and compares himfelf vitfa every Doe 
he fees. The point therefore is to luiow what vank be 
will aflume anpone his feUow^reacures^ afocr be baa 
carefully examined them. I perceive^ by the tnan- 
ner in whieh young people are tai^t to xrjid hi^ 
tory, tbat they are metamorpbc^edi as k wsoty ibtD 
ail die dif erent chara^rs^ as they orife i dva tbtf 
are ufed to tMkc themfelTcs nosnr a Ckcfo, nbm % 
Trajan, and prefently ah Alexanders but dicy aae 
ftiorcified when they tefieft, and penceime danr seal 
charader. This method, I c^nfels^ baa fim^ advaa-. 
tage^ ; but as for my £milifn» ftould be ever in 
thole parallels but once chufe to be any odKr 
than himfelf, were it even Socrates or Catt^ we bave 
loft our aim : he wiio b^ns to be cftrangedfroaa 
ills own character, will foon faiget hsmielf tintiidy. 

It is not the philofophcrs that bave.thc bdSt imonK 
ledg^of maakind; they fee them oniythrouglttltf pre« 
judites of philofephy, and I know no.ftateiJia^abouds 
wMi lb many.' A tavage forms a much: belter jtidg* 
Inent of mankind than one of one modern liagoa. -Ik 
latter ls4enAble 'o£ his own vicfet, b: angry, at om% 
' and£iys to bimfelf ; you are wicked : the odier^ftttres 
at us without tlic leail emotion, and (ays^ .yctt.aic 
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iH fools/ He is in the right, for no body does 
harm for iiainn £du. Such a favage iis my pUpil ^ 
with thb diScrcnce^ that Emilius, who has ufed more 
fefledioii, liaving compared a greaternumber of idea3» 
and made a hicer obieryaddn on our errors, places a 
I^iigcr guard upon luihielf, and judges only from 
frhat he knows. 

It is bur own paflioni that nik our indignatioa 
againft thoie of others : it is &lf-intere(l: f hat makes 
Us deteft the wicked \ if they did us no harm, tbej^ 
Would rather be the objeft of our pity, than of our 
hatred. The evil the wicked do to us, makes 
us forget that which they commit agaihft them^ 
felves« We Ihould eafily forgive them their viccs^ 
could we know how feverely they arc chaftifed by 
their own conicience. Wc feel the ofiencie, but do 
not fee the pumlhmeht; their advahbges are ap- 
parent, their fufierincs inviGble. He who fancies 
he enjoys the fruits c^vice, is not lefs tortured than 
if he had not fucceeded i the obje£t is changed, the 
inquietude is the fame ; in vain do^ he difplay hi^ 
gbbd fortune, and conceal his heait: his cohdud 
ihews it againft his will, but to thofe only who^ 
hearts are not fo corrupt as his own. . 

The paillons of which we partake, feduce our 
minds ; and thofe which oppofe our interefts, offeod 
us : hence we are fo inconfiftebt, as to. blame in 
others, what we ourfelves would imitate. The 
averfion and iUuIion are inevitable, when we are 
oblmed to fufier from another that evil, which we 
ourfelves ihould commit in bis place. ^ 

What is therefdre neceflary to render us accurate ob« 
fervcn of mankind ? A ff rung curioHty of know- 
ing thorn, iBipartiality in our judgment, and fuch 
a leniibiiky of heart, as to conceive all the humi^ 
paAioiss, yet fb calm as to feel no inquietude. If 
there be a time of , life favourable to this ftudyi it is 
ikn which I have chofen for my Emilius : earlier, he 
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i^Qkl i^t hive attained a IcnovfMimt of mankiiid % 
later, he would haire imitated their foliies*^ Though 
he fees the prevalency of <)pirMn, he is not yet fub- 
je£t to its influence. He ieeh the effeA of the paffions^ 
but they have not as yet difturbed his quiet. As 
a man, he interefts Himfelf in the afiairs of his bre- 
thren ) but tie.is iuO: in judging hift peers. Now it is 
certain, that if he. judges rightly, he will not chuie 
to be in any of their |>laces ; for the end of all 
the difquietudes they' create to themfelves, beii^ 
founded on prejudices of which he is devoid, muft 
appear to him quite chimerical* For his part, 
whatever he defires, is within his reach. On whom 
ihould he depend, he who is able to work for him- 
felf, and free from every prejudice ? He has ftrength* 
health *, moderation, few wants^ and abilities to fa- 
tisfy them. Educated with the higheft ideas of li- 
bcrty^ he confiders fervitude as the greateft of evils. 
He pities thofer miferablc kings, who are flaves to 
thofe by whom they are obeyed ; he pities thde 
pretended fages, who are flaves to a vain repuu* 
tion ; he laments thofe opulent foots, who at^e mar- 
tyrs to their pride y he grieves for thofe pompous 

< voluptuaries, who lead a moft irklbme life, only 
that they may feem to indulge their pleafure. He 
would be fernr for his greateft enemy, tliat was to do 

. Kim aiiy mifchief $ for his wickednefs Would dif- 
plaf his miiery y this man, he would fay, by under- 
taking to hurt me, makes his fate depehdent on mine. 
One ftep farther, and we reach the goal. Self- 
lovt is an ufeful, but dangerotis inftrument: h fije- 

• quently hurts the hand that ufes it^ and feklom does 
any good without evil. Emilius confidtring his 

^ I think I nxy conlidently reckon hadtli and si tood 
conftitotica among the ^raiita^ acqiibed by Jus edncstian ; 
Dr rather among the ntturd g^ti wmch hit oducMon luttb 
. prefcrired. 

xuk 
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nok among tbe hsam$n fpcdes» mi >&Hi«g. ^felf 
fo advantageoudy fituacod^ wttl te tempicil.tp com* 
plimcnt hi$ own reaicyi for whstf has bcea xhc work 
of yours, . and to attribute bis liappiocfi to his merit. 
He will fey to himfclf, I am wife, and ipankind arc 
fools. While they are objeas^of his pity, he dc- 
fpifes them 9 • while he congratulates, bimfelf^ he 
rifes in his own eftecm 1 and obfcrving that he is 
more happy than the reft of the world, he thinks it is 
owing to his own merit. This is the mijbke moft 
to be dreaded, becaufe it is the moft difficult to era* 
dicatc. Were he to remain in this fituatiort, he 
would have improved but little with all your care 1 
and were I to have my choice, I do not know, whe« 
ther I would not rather let him be a lOave to preju- 
dice than to pride ? 

Great men are never vain of their foperiority : 
.they iee» they feel it, and yet this does not at all 
diminiih their modefty. The more they have, the 
more they know they want. They suse ^fs proud 
jof their elevation above us^ than humbled by the 
ienfe of their own mifery i and even when diey have 
fuch accQmpIiihments, as are peculiar to themiclves» 
they have too much judgment to be vain of a mere 
gift of nature. The good man may be proud of 
bis virtue^ becaufe it is his own acqutnng ; wt why 
ihouid the wit or the great genius be vain? What 
had Kadne done, not to be # Pradon? or Boileau 
not to be a Cbcin. 

Here the cafe is again different : let us ftUl 
preierve the common order of things. . I ntttb^r 
iuppofed my pupil to be a fuperior geoim, tM> a 
blockhead. I chdfe him from among the ordinary 
clafs of capacities, in order to fhcw the effeft of edu- 
cation in numan minds. All extraordinary cafes are 
out of rule. Whenever therefore, in; confcquence of 
my care, Emilius prefers his own manner 'of .being, 
feeing, and fcelipg, to that of other men^ he i$ in 

the. 
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dw right But when he imagines himfclf on thafc 
accoant to be of a different ftanip; or of a more 
excell^t fVame than otKer^ he is certainly wrong. 
He is miftaken, and muft be undec«iVcd, or rather 
die miftake ought to be prevented, left it ihouki 
afterwards be too lace to deftroy ic 

Tkefe is no folly whatever of which' a man^ who 
is not an idiot, itiay hot tie Cuied^ excq>t vanity : as 
for this, if it be at all curable, noditng but expert^ce 
will do; upon its firft rift, at Jean, you may hin- 
der its grcnvtfa. Do not dierefore fofis your time 
b fine reaibnings, to demonftrate to your pupil that 
he 18 flefh and blood Cke other men, and fubjed 
to the fame infirmities. Make him &el it, er he 
nerer- will know any thing of the matter. And 
here is another exception to my own rules ; it is to 
expofe my pupil ta every accident capable of con; 
vincing him, that he is not wifer than the reft oiF 
mankind. The adventure of the jusgkr fliould be 
repeated to Mm a thoufand ways ; Twould permit 
flatterers to take every advantage of him i if wild 
young fellows dragged him into any extravagance^ t 
troula let him run the danger ( if (harpers attacked 
him at play, I would deliver him into their hadds, 
fO be their dupe^i I would let them flatter and 

fleece 



* Our papil, however, is not ?ery likely to M into thif fiiir^ 
teoaafe ne has (b many inftniments to divert him, is ttever 
tired of kit tSxne, abd hau-dly knows the ufe of money. The 
two fpriags bv which children are genehdly iMOlred bettfji iatetft 
flDd^iranityi taefe very {ptingi are altelwtfdi Itiade tiie of. by 
fewfl women and (harpers to get them into thtir clutches. WLea 

Su feo their aWdity excited by prises and rewards* when yoa 
; them applauded at ten years of age for Ibme public perfbr- 
iianee in tne college, you exa^y fct now they may he flripped 
af thdr pnrie in a gammg-houfe at twenty, aud of dttit health 
b a pUtceiif lU repixew It is always od^ bm the heft (tfhblta h 
the dafs tomi out the greateft gamefter,^ and the wildeft rak^. 
How tilt flkeOli'wcf were afraiS 3[ ujling in the time of lfi&ncy» 

arc 
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flefece hiixi; md after ihey hadftfipped hkn^uite 
mked» and comrludod tf'txh making him the fobjeft 
of xlmt mirdi, I would thtatk them in his prcfence^ 
foe the iAftmdbbft d^f wete fo ktad as to ^vt 
my piQ)il« The ofily 6mt$ I would prevcfif his izA* 
ing incoi would be cbofe of '^d women. The on«^ 
ly lagard I ihoiild fhew him, would be to f>ar^ 
take of ail the dan^ns I fufiered him to ran, 
and. of all die aflixuus I permkted him to recei!ft« 
I ibould endure emry liiing in fiknce^ mthoue oom^ 
plaint or reproaclit and without ever fiying^a^nshi 
word to him ; and you may be fure, diA IT this (Iif* 
cretion be properly foflaiMd, all that he has feeo 
me tUKkfgQ on bis aocoimt, will make a for greater 
in^xtffion on his nund^ thn what he has iufiered 
himfelf. 

Here I cannot help taking notice of the falfe dig* 
nky erf" Ibme preceptors, who, from a ridiailous no^ 
tion of afting the pait of fages, af&db to debafe their 
pi^l, to treat him alliays 4s a child, and to difttn* 
guifli themfelves from him in every aAsoa. But in^ 
fead ci deprc&ng his juvteile f^t, I would ad^ 
▼lie you to /pare no pains to raife lus cwistge t 
make him yoiire(|ual, to die end that he may be^ 
come foch; and if he is inctpable as yet of rifing 
to your height, deiicend without ftame or firruple to 
his level. Think that your honour is no longer 
in yourfelf, but in your pupil; fliare his miftakes, 
in order to fee him right \ load yourfelf with his 
flutme, with a view to ^ipe it out : imitate diat 
txave Roman, who fhkttng himfelf unabte to ntl)^ 
fais army, put himfelf at their head, and cried aloiid; 
Shey are not running moay^ they are fdiomng their 

irre not fubjed to the fame abafe in that of youth. Bia It (houl^ 
he remembered, that it is my conftant maxim to ft^te diinga at 
t^ very word. At iiril I enaeavoor to prtveat viqe;,' -and aftdl 
warch I fappofe it, in order t > point oat xb!^iGSM64^ . . * » . :: 

o i eemmMjer. 
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cm$ma9den Was this? 2 difhonou^ \(f, Hiitn.*'' quite 
the OQiBOrary \ by flierffiehig \m j^otji he bnlf in* 
qv^fed in luflre. The forcedf^ duty,* and die tieauty 
of yirtuc, oamoiand oUf ap^c]A>adpn/ ahd ibveixurii| 
aU PIMT lidlculouaprejIidice^/^Wcre 1 to receive 
a b(NC aa theear irt difbhai^gti^ my dd^y towards 
Emiltusy infirnd of taking my reven^ fbr the af- 
front, I woBki boaft of it wkeretrer I came; and 
I aueflion vhedier there be a man lipori earth lb. 
baiet a$ not to* refpefl me the more on diat vtiy. 
accounc 

Not chat n^ piq^il ot^t tofuppofe his mailer to 
have only the ume limited knowledge as himfelf, and 
to be as eafilv feduced. This opinion may do very 
well foraxhild, who being incapable of comparing 
ideas, .puta all mankind upon his own level, and 
g^ves ms cottfldence oa\y to thofe who know how to 
treat him upon that footing. But one of Emilius*a 
years and good fenfe, is not (b eafHy impofed upon, 
neither is it fit he flKnild. The con^ence he ought 
to have in his governor is of another kind \ it is 
faunded in the authority of reafon, in the fupeKority 
of knowlec%e, and m the advantages a young man is 
capable of obtaining, and oS whofe utility he is fuf- 
ficiently convinced. By long experience he has found 
th»c be is beloved by his preoeptor ; that his pre- 
ceptor is a prudent ienfible map, who ftudies to 
promote his happinefs, and therefbre it is his own 
intciieft to iiften to his advice. Now were the maf- 
ter as liable to be impofed upon as the difciple, he 
:woiiId lofe his authority, and forfeit the right of 
-advifing. Much lets ought die pupil to prefume 
that his tutor would defignedly. fufier him to 
be impofed upon, and lay fnares' for his fimpli- 
city^ What is therefore to be done towards avoid- 
ing b6th thefe inconveniendes ? The beft.and molt 
' iiatyral expedient for the mailer, is to be plain and 
)ioq:ie Ijike his popiH to warn him of the dangei) 
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to which he is acpofedl | to point iheth out. tt^ him^ 
in a clear fenfible ppaoaeri wkJboiut exaggerammy peev<- 
i/hnefs, of pedantic parade }- und efpedally> iivithout 
giving your counfels 4ui commanda^ till tbey aie 
really fuch, and the tone, of authority is become ab* 
folutelynecefifaiy^. Should he be obitinate after diat/ 
as he ofceq will be, then iay tiothing at all to 
him, leave hini tohimielfi follow him clofely, . imi- 
tate his example with groat gaiety and freedom, be- 
have with good humour, and diycrt youtielf, if pof^; 
fible, as much as he. Should the confequeiices prov« 
dangerous, you have it always in your power to check 
their fTog^s ; and yet the youth, upon ohferving* 
your penetration and cpmpliancet mud be gready' 
furprized at the one, and agedted with the other. 
All. his faults are fo many curbs, with which you' 
may ftop his courfe, wheaever it becotnei ntcefla* 
ry. Now what conftitutes the grand ability of the 
mader on this occaiion, is to promote the oppor- 
tunities, and apply the, exhortations, in foch a man- 
ner, as previoufly to know when- the young man will 
comply^ and when he will be obftinate, in order to 
furround him on every £de with experimental kf* 
ions, widiout expofing him to too much dang^. 

Shew him the bad confequence of his faults, be- 
fore he commits them ; but never reproach him for 
what he has done, this would only inflame his felf- 
k>ve, and make him mutiny. A IdSbn that offends, 
is never profitable. I know nothing more ridicu- 
lous than that phrafe, I told you fo. The beft way- 
to make him remember what you faid to htm, is to 
ieem to forget it. When you perceive he is afbamed 
of not having believed you, fpeak to him in fuchr 
gentle terms, ^ will releafe him from his confufion.- 
He will certainly take an affe&ion to you, upon 
finding that you forget yourielf to think of him, 
and that inftead of crulhins him to pieces, you raife ' 
iiiai from the dufU But. if to |iif cb^grin you add 

reproachev;^ 
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ref^roaekes, hb will ake an avrrfKlii «6 yais^ wA- 
make it a role to Hften to you no iiiore, were it only 
to prove, that he thinks diSerentiy irom ymi with ' 
rtipc& to the i^nportanoe of your advice. 

You may even give fuch a ram to your confefo^ 
Uooti ai to aflbrd infbrudion, which wilt be the more 
effirduaU as^ he caanot miftmft it. By telliog him, 
for inftancev that many others commit - the fame 
fault, he IS s^^roeably diiappotnted ; you cdneft, - 
vhilft yqq ieem only to pity him : for to him,, who 
thinks bimfelf better than other people, it is a morti^ 
fying circumftante toconfolcs him by liieir example ; 
it is hinting^ that the moft he can pretrnd to, is that 
they are not betssr than himfelf. 

The age of faults is the proper time for fables. B7 
oenforing the deUnquent ui^.a borrowed ma&» you 
inftrud him without g^ng offence % and then he ap* 
prehends, that the apologue is not a lie, by perceiv- 
ii^ the truth of its application. A child, who has 
never been deceived by flattery, unda*ftamis nothing 
of the fable, which I have examined in the begin^ 
mng of this volume ; but the^ddy youth, who has 
been the di^ of fome fycophant, wiU* certainly con- 
ceive, that theraVen wns a very great fod- Thus 
irom a f&6k he infers a maxim ; af)d the experience^ 
which he would othcrwife have foon fwgotten, is 
better engraived in his mind by means of the fabie. 
There is no moral knowledge but may be acquired^ 
either by your own experience, or by tfiat of others, 
la ca&s where this experience is dangs?ioua, inftead 
^ making it yourfelf^ you draw it fratn hiftory. 
When the trial is of no confequencc, it is proper a 
y<Ning maaihould becxpoied to it; and theB,bymtan» 
of the apo1o^e> the particular cafes^ of whiclr he ha$ 
^knowledge, may be reduced into maxims. 

I do. act mean^ however, that thefe maxims oughc 
10. be explained, or even exprefied. Nothing is fy 
1^ aa the moral with which mod: fables are con-t 
^hided i as if this were not, or ought not to be 

couched 
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cauch^d ill Jthe fable itkift fi> as to be iocdligthio 
to the redder. Why then do you tag, it to the 
ep4 pf the fable, ^nd deprive bim of the plcafure 
4j£ finding it of his own head. The. great art of 
inftrudUoA is, to render it agreeable to vour pu- 
pil ^ bqt for this end it is not necefiary his mmd 
ibould be fp ina&iye, a& to have no fort pf trouble to 
comprehend your n)eaiuqg. The vanity of the mafn 
ter ihould always leave an opening for that of the 
piipil, tp enable him. to fay. I conceive^ I pe<« 
oetratCy I ad, I inftrudt myielf. One thins^ which, 
renders the JPantalooA in the Italian comedy fo ex- 
tremely tirefome, is the pains he takes, upon all occa^ 
fions, to explain his low wit, which is ahready but 
too incelUgtble. I would not have a governor be a 
Pantaloon, and much le& an author. You fliouU 
always be upderftood, but there is no occaiion to tell 
every things he who fays all, in the main fays faftic 
very little ; for at length he is difregaided. Of 
what fignibcadon are tnofe verfes, wh^h La Fon*. 
laine adds to the fable of die fros and the ox? 
Was he afraid he (hould not be un^rftood i Haa 
(o great a painter any need to write the names 
under his figures ? Inftead of rendering his mo-i 
ral thereby general, he makes it particular, and 
redrains, it in foo^e nnieafure to the examples quoted^ 
fo as to prevoQt it from being applied to any 
other. Before you put the fabJeS. ot this inimi* 
table author into the hands of a young man, you 
£hpuld retrench all thoie inferences, in which he takea 
fuch pains to exfdain fo clear and agreeable a oar* 
rative. If your pupil does not underftand the fa*- 
ble without the aid of the explication, you may de^ 
pend upon it» he will never underftand it. 

It would be very proper to throw thofe £dbles m» 
a more didadic order, agreeable to the iatelle&uaV 
progrefs of youths Can any thic^ be (o uoieadmsH ^ 
ble* as to follow the numerical order of the bode, 
wifhgut regard to circutpftance or occafion? Ft^ 

comet 
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comes the rsven, then the grafshopper, iieit Ac two 
pnules, &c. And now I have mencioocxl the two 
mules, I fciHetnber to have feen a child, wboivas edu« 
ctCcd for an enfiployment in the finances, wfakh was per* 
pecually fouifded in his eais, read this fable, commit 
it to memory, and rq>ear it a hundred times, widi^ 
out ever conceiving the ieaft objedKon agatoft the 
profeflion, for which he was defigned. I never hw 
an inilance of a boy, that made a proper sqipSica* 
tiOQ of the fables he learnt; nor did I ever ob* 
ferve chat any body troubled their heads about the 
matter. The pretence of this ftudy is ^loral infiruc* 
t|on r but the real objeft of the mother and the child 
is, to employ the attention of a whole con^xmy, 
while he recites his fable$ ; and therefore when be 
grows up, and has no longer occafion to repeat, but 
to profit by them^ he forgets them all. 1 muft men- 
tion once more, that fabks are defigned Jbr the in- 
flrudion of men only, and therefore it is high dme 
for Emilms to bemn. 

I have pointed out at a diftance (for neither do I 
chufe to fay all) the different paths which diveige 
from the right road, to the end that you may kam 
to avoid them. I am apt, however, to think, diat 
your pupil, by following the road I have traced out, 
will purchaie the knowledge of mankind and of hiro- 
fclf at the cheapcft rate polTible, and you will enable 
him to view the f^rt of fortune, without envyii^ 
the careflcs of her favourites, and to be famfied with- 
out thinking himfelf wifer than other men. As you 
have therefo.*e begun with making him an aAor, in 
order to qualify him for a fpedtacor, you muft finifli 
your work ; for from the pit you fee the objcAs as 
they appear i but from the icenes as they really exift. 
To embrace the whole, you muft place yourfelf in the 
proper point of vi^w ; you muft draw nearer theobjeft, 
ta estamine the particular parts. But what ricle or pre- 
tence has a young man to involve himfelf in the a^*rs 
of the world ? What right has lie to be initiated in- 
to 
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t* Ihcfe daik myftcrica ? Thfe ifltcrcib<)f hi* age arc 
confined to pleafarable intrigues; as yet he can tiifpcA 
only of his own perfon^ which b jtsft as if he difpofed 
of xiothifig ac alL Man' is thrmeaoeft ef commp^ 
dities ; and among the important rights ef property^ 
thaC'of oarperibns is always the leaft. 

Whett I obfcrve, that in the time of life fitteft for 
adion^ yoong peopk are confined to fpeculative ftu- 
dies, and that they afterwards, without any kind 
ef experience, faddeniy latsnch OBt into the world, 
I find this pradice to be no leis repugnant to reafen, 
than to nature; and am no longer furprized, that 
lb few people know how to conduct themfelves 
through life« How abfurd, and how extravagant is 
it to teach us fb many ufelefs^ things, while the great 
art cf.afting is reckoned as nothing? They pre- 
tend to form us for fociety, while we are inftrufted 
fls if each cf w were to fpend his whole life in a 
ionely cell, or to treat with ftrangers about mere chi- 
merical fpeculations. You imagine you teaeh your 
children che art of livitig, by making them learn a 
few contorfions of the body, and a certain form of 
words, which are of no fignificatton; And I too 
have taught my Emilius to live ; for I have fhewn 
him how to live by himfelf, and likewifc how to earri 
his bread: but that is not enough. To live in the world 
wc muft know how to deal with mankind ; we muft 
know the means by which thejr are inftuenced ; we 
muft cafculate the a^ion and re-aftion of private in- 
tereft in civil fociety, and have fo true an infight intd 
events, as feldom to mifcarry incur undertakings, 
or at leaft always to hit upon the moft probable 
means of fucccfs. The laws do not permit young 
people to manage their own affah-s, or to difpofe of 
their property ; but of what advantage arc thofc pre- 
c^nitions, if, till tlie time prefcribcd for their being 
of age, they can acquire no manner of expcrienc€ ? 
Tliey will ^in nothing at aH by waitrng, but 
• Vol. I. C c . will 
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will be as raw and unexperienced at five stnd twen* 
ty as at fifteen. No doubc but it is very right to 
hinder a youth, blinded by his ignorance, or de- 
luded by his paflions, from a6Hng to his own preju- 
dice i but at all ages we are allowed to be benehcent ; 
and, under the guidance of a man of ienfe, we may 
aflift the unhappy who want our aid and protection. 

A child is attached to his mocher and to his 
purfe, by dieir particular care and attendance. The 
exerciie of the focial virtues infpires the heart with 
the love of humanity ; by doing good, we become 
good ourfelves : this is the fureft method. Employ 
your pupil in all the good actions within his power; 
let the intereft of the poor and indigent be always 
dear to him *, let him aflift them, not only with lus 
purfe, but with his care ; let him aid and proced 
them ; let him confecrate his perfon and bis time to 
their fervice ; let him be their ag^nt, and it will be 
the nobleft office he ever difcharged. How many 
poor creatures, groaning under oppreilion, and 
whofe caufe would never have been heard, will ob* 
tain juftice, when demanded by him with that intre* 
pidity arifing from the pradice of virtue s when he 
forces open the gates of the grandees and the rich ; 
when, if neceflary, he penetrates to the foot of the 
throne, and reprcfcnts the g|"icvances of the unfor- 
tunate, whole miferies have precluded them from all 
accefs to the prince, and who were afraid of com* 
plaining, left they fhould be punifhed tor the guilt. 
of their oppreflbrs. 

But fhall we change our Emilius into a knight* 
errant, a rcdrefTer of wrongs, or a Don Quixote 2 
Is he to intermeddle in public afiairs^ to b& th^ 
fage, and the defender ot laws among the great, 
and even in the pretence of the fovercign ? Is 
he to aA as a fbllicitor to the judges, and an advo* 
catc in the courts of juftice ? I know nothing of all 
this. Ridiculous apj^ellutions make no alteratiop 

in 
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in the nature of things. He will do whatever he 
knows to be uieful and good, and no more -, and 
he is fenOble^ that nothing is ufeful and good in 
regard to him, chat is not fuitable to his age. He 
knows that his chief duty is towards himfelf ; that 
all young people ought to be diftruftful of their own 
condu<9: 5 to aft with circumfpcdion j to (hew a re- 
gard to ^ed perfons ; to be difcrcet and referved in 
their fpeech -, modeft in things indi8fercnt, but re-* 
folate in doing good, and intrepid in telling the 
truth. Such were thofe illuftrious Romans, who, 
before they were admitted to public employments, 
fpent their whole youth in profecuting the guilty, 
and defending the caufc of. the innocent, without 
any other intereft than that of gaining inftruftion, 
promoting juftice, and fupporting morality. 

Emilius is neither fond of noife nor of quarrels, \ 
either among men*, or among brutes. He never 

^ ' ' fct 

' * Euc if any one (hoald pick a qaarrel with him^ how is he la 
that cafe to behave ? I anfwer, he will never engage in a quarrel, ' 
becaofe he never will lay himfelf fo open as to be iofulted. But 
who can be fafe, you will urge, from a box on the ear, or from 
having the lie given him by lome brutifli fellow, fome drunkard, 
or hedtoring rafcal, who, to have, the pleafhre of killing hb 
man, begins with abufing him ? That is quite a different thing ; 
neither the honour nor the life of a citizen ihould be at the 
mercy of a brutilh fellow, of a drunkard, or he£loring rafcal ; 
and we are no more able to guard aeainfl the like accident, thaa 
againft the falling of a tile from the top of a houfe. The re* 
ccivioe and putting up with a box on the ear, or the affront of be-* 
ifig given the lie, are productive of fuch eifeAs in civil life, as 
no humai) wifdom is able to prevent ; and no courts of juftice can 
avenge the perfon injured. Hence the infnfHciencv of the laws 
in this caie reflores him to his independance ; and tnen he is- fo!e 
magiftratc, ible judge, between the offender and himfelf: he is 
the only interpreter and miniilcr of the law of nature ; he ought to 
dajoftke to himfelf, and is the only one capable of doing it ; and 
there is no government upon earth fo unreafbn&ble, as to punif^i 
, him for having done it in that cafe. I do not fay, that he ought 
to fight a duel, that is a piece of madnefs ; what I affirm is, that 
he ought to do himfelf juftice, a^d he is the only difpenfer of it. 
Without fo many edicts againlt duelling, we^tf 1 a lovereign prince, 
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never (et twodogs afightiog-, he oever excited a dog^ 
to worry a cat. This padgc fpirtt i& the eSe^ of his 
education, which having given no enpouragpmcQC to 
his pride or vanity, diverted him from taking ptea» 
fure in dotninioD,. and in the havock and mafery of 
his fpecies. He is in p^in, when he fees others fuf- 
fer i and this is a natural fenfadpn. What hardens the 
hearts <^ youth, and makes them delight in befaoUiBg 
the torture of a ilenfible being, is their fooiHh vanity^ 
by which they look upon themielves as exempt from 
thoie pains by their wildom or fuperiority. Me who 
haa been prefcrved from diis way of tbonking, will 
not eafily fall into that vice, whidh is it^ natund coa- 
lequence. Enulius is therefore a lover of pcaccu 
He is pleafed with the idea of h^pinefi ^ and when^ 
ever he is capable of producing it, this is an addi- 
fiional motive for him to ihare it with his fellow- 
creatures. I never fuppoled, that, upon feei^ig die 
unfortunate, he (hould entertain only that crud, 
fruitlefs compalfion, which contsents icfelf with be- 
wailing the miieries it is able to remoye. His a£tive 
benevolence fills him with fuch knowlec^ as with 
an obdurate heart he would not have acquired, or at 
feaft not fo foon. If be beholds his companions at 
variance, he endeavours to reconcile them • if he 
fees them afflided, he informs himfelf of the fiib- 
jeft of their complaints ; if he knows, that two men 
hate each other, he enquires into the caufe of their 
enmity ; if he fees a perfon groan under the oppcef- 
iion of the powerful and the rich, he difcovers the 
pretences under which thofe oppreflions are carried 

I woald undertake there (bould be no fuch thing as giving a box 
on the car, or a lie, in my dominions ; and that by a very (impte 
method, in which the courts of juftice (hould not intermeddle. Be 
that as it may, Emilius knows in the like cafe the jufiice he owes 
to himfelf, and the example he ought to (et to* men of faononr. It 
is not in the power of the braved man living to avoid bttiiginfiik- 
%d ; bat it depends uponliim to prevent the offender froA long 
leading of the iofult^ 

on-. 
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4rt ; iind efpoufmg thecaufe of the mifefaWe and un^ 
fortunate, he fpares no pains to terminate their evi}S4 
How are we therefore to avail ourftlves of thcfcia- 
^ouraUe diipofitions, in a manner fuicabte to his 
age ? We muft r^ulate his attention and know;- 
ledge, and endeavour to augment them by means of 
hiszeiL 

I am n6c tired dl repeating ; let the leflbns you 
^Ogn for your pupils, confift in adion, rather 
ihan in woMs. Let them never learn any thing 
irom .books, which they are capable of ncquiring 
by experience. - What an extravagant fcheme i$ 
it to ex^cHe them in haranguing, without a mo* 
tive % to think you can make them fi^l the ener- 
jgy of the language of the paffions, and the whole 
force of the art of peribafion, without having 
any intereft in perfuading ? AH the prcqepts of the 
art of rhetoric are but a mere jumble of words to 
one who does not find they redound to his advan- 
tage. Of what ufe is it to a fchool-boy, to know 
how Hannibal perfuaded his ibldiers to pafs the Alps? 
If, inftead of thofe pompous harangues, you were to 
teli him how he is to perfuade his mafter to give him 
a holiday, you may be fare he would be more at- 
tentive to your rules. 

Were I to teach rhetoric to a youth, whofe paf- 
lioAs were all arrived to their maturity, I ihoold 
continually exhibit fuch objefts to his view, as are 
likely to flatter them ; and 1 fhould examine along 
with him what language is befl: adapted to render 
other men propitious to bis defires. But my Emilius 
is not in a fituarion (o favourable to the oratorical 
art. Confined almoft to mere natural wants, he has 
lels need of others than they of him; and having 
nothing to afk for himfelf, the caule he was to plead 
would not intereft him enough to excite his lenfibi; 
lity. From thence it follows, that his language 
would be plain, with very few figures. He gene- 
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rally fpeaks to the point, and only with an intent to 
be luidcrdood. He is not fcntentious, becaufe he 
has not learnt to render hi$ ideas general^ and He 
deaU but little in Bguracive difcourfe, becaufe his 
paffions are fcldom inflamed. 

Npt that he is entirely phlegmatic and cold 5 this 
neither his age, nor his manners, nor his inclinations 
will permit. In the fire of youth, the animal fpirits 
being confined within his blood, convey to his heart 
a warmth that fparkles in his looks, is felt in his 
difcourie, and perceived in his actions. He has ac- 
quired an emphads, and fometimes a vehemence, in 
fpeaking. The noble fcntimcnts with which he is 
inlpired, give him ftrength and fublimicy ; pene* 
trated with the love of hunianity, he transfufcs the 
emotions of his foul into his fpeech ; his generous 
franknefs has fomething more enchanting than the 
artful eloquence of others ; or rather he alone is 
truly eloquent, fince he needs only dilplay his own 
feelings, to affect his hearers. 

The more I reflect on this fubjeft, the more I am 
convinced, that by thus exerting the principle of be* 
ncvolence, and taking an opportunity to draw, either 
from our good or ill fuccefs, refledtions on their caules^ 
there arc few ufeful branches of knowledge, which 
we may not cultivate in the mind of a youth ; and 
that to the real knowledge he is capable of gaining at 
college, may be added one more, of much greater im- 
portance, namely, the application of that knowledge to 
the ufes of life. It is impoflible, confidering how 
jiiuch he is intcretted in the hap^inels of his iellow- 
creatures, but he will learn betimes to weigh and to 
cftimatc their adlions, taftfs, and pleafures, and in 
general to fvttle a truer value on what is capable of 
promoting or prejudicing the felicity of mankind, 
than thole, who having no intereft but their own, 
. never perform any afts of benevolence. They who 
give themfclvcs no concern but about their own af- 
fairs. 
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ftirs, are too mvtch prejudiced to judge rationally. 
Applying every thing to their own ufes, and regu- 
lating the ideas of good and evil by private ad van-, 
tage they fill their heads with a thoufand ridicu- 
lous prejudices, and whatever clafhcs in the leaft 
with their intereft^ they.confider as a fcheme to over- 
turn the fyftem of the univerfe. 

If we extend this feljf-love to other beings, we 
fhall transform it into a virtue ; and there is no 
human heart in which it has not been planted. 
The lefs the objcft of our care is immediately con- 
nefted with ourfclves, the left we have to dread 
the illufion of private intereft; the more general 
we render this intereft, the more equitable it be* 
comes ; and then the love of mankind is nothing 
more than the love of juftice. Therefore if wc 
are defirous, that Emilius ihould know and love 
the truths Jet Us in all matters of bufinefs eftrangc 
him from himfclf. The more his care and affi- 
duity are devoted to the happinefs of others, the 
more knowledge and prudence will he acquire, and 
the lefs he will be miftaken in his judgment of 
good and evil : but never let us permit him to in- 
dulge a capricious partiality, founded entirely on ex- 
ceptions of perfons, and unjul^ prejudices. And 
why ftiould he injure one to Icrve another ? Little 
does it fignify to him, to whofc (hare the greateft 
happinefs .falls, provided it contributes to the feli- 
city of the whole. This is the chief bufinefs of the 
fage, next to his own private intereft ; for each is 
part of his fpecies, and not of another individual. 

To hinder our pity t)iercfore from degenerating in>- 
to wcaknefs, we muft render it more general, and 
extend it to all mankind. Then we indulge it, 
only as it agrees with juftice, becaufe this of all 
virtues contributes the moft to the public good. 
Both reafon and intereft oblige us to have more com- 
panion for the whole Ipecies, than for our neighbour 1 
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and to indulge our pity for the wicked, is (bewuig the 
greateft cruelty towards the reft .of maokijid^ 

The reader, however^ (hov4d remember, that all 
thefe means, by which I eflrange my pupil in fame 
meafure from himfelf, have i^evcrthelels s^ direct re- 
lation to him J becaufe he not only derives an iptcrnal 
fatisfadlfon from thence* but by extending his benevo- 
lence to others, he is contributing tqwards bis own 
improvement. 

- Having laid down the n^eans, I now intend to. 
demonftrate the cffed. How noble nhe defigns ( 
fee gradually forming in the mind of xny Emi- 
lius ! How fublime the fentiments which ftifle the 
growth of every groveling paffion in hi$ youthib^ 
heart ! How clear his judgment ! How cxaftly doc^ 
lie learn to reafon from his regulated defires, and from 
th^t experience which concentrates the wilhes of 
a great foul within the narrow limits of poflibiii- 
ty, and ipduces men of fuperior abilities (unable tQ 
raife others to their own level) to lower themfclves to 
the common ftandard ! I he riglit principles of juf- 
tice, the true line of beauty, ali the moral relation^ 
of beings, and all the. ideas of order, arc engraved 
in his underftanding : he fees the proper pUcc of 
everjr thing, and the caufc of its not being there s he 
fees what is capable of producing good, and what 
will obftruft its production. Without having cjc- 
perienced the human paflions, he knows the .variety 
of their motions, and all their artful illuGons. 

Attradted by the natural force of things, I ad- 
vancc^ but without any intention of impofing on 
'the judgment of my readers. They have beheld 
me for fome time in the region of chimeras j and I 
them in that of prejudices. In deviating fo far 
from vulgar opinions, ftill I have rfiem ever prefent 
to my mir.d. I imitate and examine them, not in 
Qrder to follow or to avoid them, but to weigh them 
jn the balance of right reafon. Whenever I think 
^ myfclf 
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myfelf oUig^ to fteer clear of thofe opinions, from 
;he experience I have of the world, 1, take it for 
grantra, that ipy example wilt not be followed* 1 
Know very well, that the vulgar, entirely direded 
by their own obfervatioas^ will confider my pupil aa 
zn imaginary and fantaftic being, becaufe he differs 
from all thote with whom they compare him y with- 
out reflefting, that this difference is a necefiary con* 
(equence of his prefent education* Trained ^up in 
contrary principles and fendmencs, it would be much 
more furprizing tliat he fhould bear any refem- 
blance to them, than be endowed with thofe ac- 
complifliments of which I fuppofe him po&IIedv 
Mine is not an artificial, but a natural man. He 
ought certainly to appear very extraordinary to a 
vulgar eye. 

When firft I began this work, I fuppofed nothing 
but what all the world might obferve as well as my- 
felf, becaufe it is a point from which we all fet out, 
pamcly, the birth of man : but the more we ad- 
vance, I to improve, and you to adulterate nature, 
the wider we diverge from each other. At fix years old 
my pupil differed but very little from yours, becaufe 
you had not as yet time enough to disfigure him ; but 
at preient they are not at all' alike; and the age 
of manhood, towards which he is approaching, mufl: 
difplay him in quite a different form, if all my care 
has not been lofl. The quantity of acquirements ia 
perhaps equal on both fides $ but the things acquired 
bear no refemblance. You are furprized to find the 
one adorned with fuch fublimity of iehtiments, of 
which the others have not the leafl: idea ; but you ape 
to confider that the latter are already all philofophera 
and divines, before Emilius knows what philoiophy. 
is, or ha9 even heard any mention of a Deity* 

If you were therefore to come and tell me, that 
all that I had been fuppofing had no real exiftence ; 
that youn^ people are not formed after this man- 
ner ^ 
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ner; Adt they are ad^uated by flich or fuch p^ 
fk>ns ; that they da fo or (b ; this is jtlft: as if you 
were to deay that a pear- tree is a large ftandarti tree, 
btcaufe we iee mxthing but dwarfs in our gardens. 

1 beg of thofe judges, who arc fo ready to ccnfure, 
toconfider, that 1 know what they hare to fay on thii 
fub^eA perhaps as well as they -, that in aH proba- 
bility I have thought on it nwch longer ; and having 
no manner of incereft to inripofe upon them, I hare 
a right to eacpeft, that they will at leaft give thcm- 
fclves the time to enquire in what 1 naay be miftaken. 
Let them carefully examine the conftitution of the 
human mind *• and trace the firfl expandin^s of the 
heart under foch and fueh circumftances, in wder tx> 
fee bow far one individual may diffijrfrom another by 
the force of education : let them afterwards com- 
pare my method with the efieds I alHgii to it, and 
if they prove, that I have reafoned falfcly, I have 
nothing further to anfwer. 

What renders me more poGtive, and I think more 
«cufable for being fo, is, that inftead of indulging 
myfelf in an hypothefis, I allow as little as pofSblc 
to fyftematic reafonings, but depend entirely on ob- 
fervacion. I do not lay a ftrefs upon my own ima- 
gination, but upon my own experience. True rt is. 
that I have not confined my experiments within 
the inclofares of a town, nor to any one order 
of men. But after I had comf>arcd as many ranks 
and degrees of people as I could find, during a 
Kfe fpcnt in obierving them, I have omitted as 
artiBcial, whatever was peculiar to one country, 
or to one ftate and condition ; but thofe things 
which arc common to all nations, ages, and cir* 
cumftances, I have confidered as properly belonging 
to man. 

Now, if in purfuance of my method, you trace 
a youth from his infancy, who has received no par- 
ticular tonus, and depends as little as poffible on 
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the authority and opinion of others, which do you 
think he would rcfcnrjblc moft, my pupil or your's ?• 
This, I apprehend is the queftion to be refolved^ 
before you can tell whether I am miftaken in my 
method. 

Man does not eafily begin to think ; but when 
once he begins, his cogitation never ceaies. Who-» 
ever has once nefleAed, will continue his refiedlions ; 
and the underflranding being acculbomed to this kind 
of exercifc, will never be inadtive. One might there-i 
fore beUeve, t}iat in this refpeiH: I h^vc either done 
too much or too litde «, that the human mind is not* 
naturally fo ready to Unfold itfelf, and that after I 
had fuppoied it to be pofiefled of advantages, which 
it really has not, I have kept it too long confined 
within a narrow circle of ideas. 

But confider in the firft place, that as I was will* 
ing to form a natural man, it was not my bufinefs 
to make him a favage, or to banifh him into the 
lonely forefb. Sufficient it is for me, that incloied 
within the focial vortex,' he does not fufier himfelf 
to be hurried away by the paflibns, or prejudiced 
by human opinions; but that he fee with ^ his owa 
eyes, feel with his own heart, and be governed by 
no other authority than that of his own reaibn. 
In this fttuation it is evident that the multitude of 
objeds which ftrikc his fenfes, the variety of fentir 
ments with which he is affe<5ted, and the different 
means of providing againfl: his real wants, muft furnifh 
him with many ideas, which otherwife he would not 
have had, or at leaft not fo early in life. The na^ 
tural progrefs of the mind is accelerated, but not 
perverted. The fame man who would have been 
a quite (tupid creature, had he continued in the foreft, 
muft improve his underftanding, by living in fo* 
ciety, even though he were a bare fpedlator. No- 
thing contributes more to wifdom, than the fight of 
2 ^ follies 
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fMics m which we have ho Aare ; and ^en he 

who partakes of th^n*. gains fornc inftrudion, pro- 

Yided he is not made a dupe to them, and tioe$ 

not imbibe the errors of thoie bjr whom they an? 

committed. 

Con(kler ISkewHe, that €^ifined as we are by our 
faculties to fenfible <^jei£l:s> we are hardly ibfcepdble 
of abftraft notions of philofophy, and meie iiitd« 
leftual ideas. To acquire thttd n^ muft^eidicr dii* 
engine ourfelves from the body, to which we are fil 
Itrongly attached } or make a (low gradital progrefi 
from objeft to objeift % or^ in fhort, we muft at 
once take a gigantic (Iride oyer the intermediBta 
j^ace, a ftride of which an infant is incapable^ and 
which even requires a ladder of many ftrps madk 
for that purpole. . The firil abftradt idea we con- 
ceive, is the firft of thefe fteps ; but I can hanily 
fee, in what manner it was eonftru&ed. 

The incomprehenfible Being, who comprehend! 
every thing, who gives motion to the univerfc, and 
J^ms the whole fyftcm of beings, is neither rifibit 
CO the fight, nor palpable to the touch : he ef* 
capes the obfervation of our feniea. The work is 
difplayed, but the artift is cioncealcd. it is not ^ 
fmall afiair to know at length that he exifts ; and 
when we have made this difcovery, and begin td 
aik who he is, and where he rcfidcs, our iindcri 
ilanding is bewildered, and we know not' what to 
think. 

Mr. Locke would have us be^ with the invefti* 
gation of fpirits, and then proceed to than of bo^ 
dies I but this is the high road to fuperitttion, pt^ 
judice, and error. It is not the method agreeable 
TO rcafon, nor even to nature julily regulated-; it 
is fhutting our eyes, in order to learn to fee; it 
is neceiTary to lludy the nature of bodies a long 
firae, before you can form an idea of fpiritSt or even 

fufpeft 
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fufpeifi their exiftence. Thq contrary mtthod only 
ti^ncb to eftablUb materialiffs. 
. Since our .lenfes arc • the firft inftrutneMs of cur 
knowledge, corporeal: and lenfiUe beings are the only 
ones of whick we have an immediate idea^ Tl^ 
word /pirit^ or mindi has no ibrr of meaning to a 
perfoD who is not a philof(^!^r. A fpirit is a body 
in.re^9fd to children and to the vulgar. Do noc 
they ima^nethai fpirits cry out, talk, flghc, and 
make a noife i iiow you muft acknowledge^ that 
^irtts, who have wt» and tongues, bear a gteac 
reiemblance to human bodies. Hence it is, that nooft 
nadons, not even excepting the Je^^s, have repreientcd 
f heir ddties as corp<^eai beings. Even we Chriftiam, 
with ouc t^nna of Tpirit, trinity, perfon, arc generally 
4ownr^h€ anthwpomorphites. I acknowle<^ we arc 
taught to iay, that God is every where ; hot we 
likcwife believe that the air is every where, at ksA 
diffufed throughout our atmofphere; and the word 
fpirit itfidf, , originally fignifies nothing more than 
hreatk or w/W^ As feon as we accuftom people t» 
eocprefs theoiielves in words which they do not im- 
derftand, it is an eafy inatter co make them lay 
whatever we pleafe. 

The fenfe of our aAion on other bodies, ihould 
very naturally at flrft make us believe, that when 
they a£led upon us, it muft be in a fimilar man- 
ner. Hence ii was, that man began to animate 
all the whole raiige of beings, whofe a^ion he felt. 
Finding bimfelf weaker than mod of tliofe be- 
ings, and not knowing the extent of their power, 
ke fi^ipoied it unlimited ; and thus he made a& 
many deities, aa he ibund xhSpe were bodies. Dur* 
ing the firft ages, mankind, ^raid of every objed^^ 
beheld nothing inanimate in nature. The idea of 
matter was not lefs (low in fix'ming, than that of 
fpirit, fince even the former is alio an abftra^l 
idea* Thus they glkd fht univerfe vvith corporeal 

deities. 
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ddties. The fiin> the vinds, the mountains^ ri- 
ven^ trees, towns, and even the houfes thetnfelves % 
all had tbdr foul, their god, their life» The nvmkies 
of Labao, the Mankou of the lavage iht Fetiches 
of the negroes, all the works of nature and of man, 
have been the Brft divinities of mortals. Polytheifm 
was their firft religion, and idolatry their piitnitive 
worfliip. They were not capable of arriving at 
the knowledge (^ the unity of God, till rendering 
their ideas more general, they were enabled to af-- 
cend CO the firft caufe, to unite the whole fyftem 
of beings under a fingle idea, and to give a mean- 
ing to the word fubftauce^ which indeed is the great-- ^ 
eft of all abftradions. Every child who believes in 
God, muft therefore be an idolater, or at leaft an 
apthropomorphite ; and when once the imag^ation 
has feen, the underftahding feldom conceives, a ddty. 
Such is the error into which Mr. Locke's method 
naturally leads us. 

Having afcended, I know not in what manner, 
as far as the abftra6b idea of fubftance, we plainly 
find, that to admit an only fubftance, it is necefiary' 
to fuj^fe it poffifled of incompatible qualities,' 
which mutually occlude each other, fuch as thought 
and extenfion, one of which is eflentially divifibie, 
and the other excludes all divifibility. We more- 
over perceive, that thought, or, if you will, fenri- 
ment, is a primitive quality inleparable from the ftib* 
ftance to which it belongs ; that the fame may be 
faid of extenfion, in regard to, fubftance. From 
whence we conclude, that the beings which lofe one 
of thefe qualities, lofe alfo the fubftance to which ic 
belongs; confequently, that death is no more than a fe* 
paration of fubftances ; and that the beings, in which 
thefe two qualities are united, are compoied of the two 
fubftances, to which thefe two qualities appertain* 

Now confider what an immenfe diftance ftill re- 
mains between the notion of thefe twQ fubftances, 

and 
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aod that of die divide nature \ beMeen tht incom* 
prehenlible idea of the a&ion of the foul on the bo« 
dy, and that'of che action of ibe Deicy on all created 
bringft. How is it poiiible co prefem che idea3 of th9 
divine attributes, (uch as tboie of a creating and aa« 
nihilatingjpowcr, of iiUquityy eternity, onHiiporcncC) 
which (o KW ore capable <^ forming, conlufed am) 
indift«n& a& they are, and in which the vulgar, fx>£- 
withftanding, perceive no obfcurity, becaule chef 
know nothing at all about che matter *, how is ic 
poffible, I fay, to preient thefe ideas in all their foioe^ 
that is, in aU their obfcurity, to young pe<M2le fiill 
employed in the firfl: operadons of che fentes, and 
who have no conception but of what they feel ? la 
vain is the abyis ot infinity thrown open before vm i 
it cannot lighten a child -, bis feeble capacity camioi 
form amy idea of its unfathomable depth. Every 
thing is infinite in regard to children ; they can let 
bounds to nothing ; not that their meafore is Te<» 
ry long, bot that their underftanding is extremely 
Aorc I have even obierved, that they place in- 
£nity rather within, than without the dimenlions 
known to them. They eftimate an immenfe fpace^ 
more by their &et than by their eyes ; it does not 
extend farther than they can fee, but farther than 
they are able to go. If you fpeak to them of the divine 
power, diey fancy be is almoft as ftrong as their 
father. Their preient knowledge being in regard to 
them the meafure of poffibilities, they apprehtnd 
what is told them to be lefs than what they know^ 
Such are the judgments natural co the ignorant, and 
to weak underftandings. Ajslx was atraid to en* 
ter the lifts with i^chilles^ and yet challenged Jii* 
piter, becaufe he knew the pnowefs of Achilles, 
aiKl not the omnipotence of Jove. A perfon hav- 
ing endeavoured to explain the idea of a king ro 
» Swiis peaiant, who thought himfelf the ricbtft 
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man itr the world, the peafant aflced him With ah lA* 
fcitnt air, whether a king could have a hundred cows 
grazing upon the mountains i 

1 am aware the reader will be ftirprized to find 
me attending my pupil throughout the firfl: ftag^ of 
life, without mentioning a word of idigion. At fif^ 
teen he was ignorant that he had a foul, and per- 
haps at eighteen it wiH not be yet time Ibr him 
to be informed of it ; for if he learns it too feon» 
he runs a rifle of never knowing it at all 

'Were I to exhibit a fc^ne of difagreeable ftupi^ 
dity, it would be that of a pedant teaching ehildrcH 
the articles of religion ; and if I mtendedf to puz* 
sle a child, I would oblige him to estpkin hii 
meaning, when he repeats his catechifm. I fhall bt 
told, that moft of the dogmas of Chriftiaiuty being 
reli^ous myfteries, to wait* till the human under- 
(landing is capable of conceiving them, is not watting 
till the child grows, but till he is no more. To this Fan* 
fwer^ in the firft place, that there are myftcries, which 
it is not only impoilible for men to conceive, but to 
believe \ and I fee no advantage in teaching Acfp ber 
time to children, except it be to learn them to teH 
lies. Further, I fay, that before we admit of my- 
fteries, we muft at leaft conceive them to be incom- 
prehenfible ; and children are incapable even cf that 
idea. At an age in which every thing is myftcrioa% 
there are no myfterics properly fo called. 

fTe muft believe in God^ in order to befeeved. The mill 
fpprehenHon of this dogma, is the fource of the bloody 
do£bine of perfecution, and the caufe of all thofe icHc 
inftrudions, which endeavour to fubvert human rcafon, 
by accuftoming it to be fatisfied with words. No 
doubt but we ought not to hefitate a moment about 
working out our eternal falvation; but if to obtain this 
end, it is fufficient to repeat a certain form of words, 
1 do not fee what can Ainder us from peopling he*- 
3 vca 
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mcti 'mth perroquets and magpies, as wdl as with 
childrtii. 

The o(>Hgati9n of believing fuppoies the poflTibility 
of it. The unbielieving philolopher is ceruinly in the ^ 
wrong* becnufe he niakes an ill ufe of the improve- 
ment of his vs^QQy and is capable of und^rftanding 
the truths which he rejeds. But what does a child be- 
lieve, when he profefles the Chrifiian religion ? He can 
believe only what he apprehends ^ and fo little do^s he , 
apprehend of what you lay to him* that if you 
were to tell hire the contrary, he would adopt it with 
equal readinefs. The faith of children and of a great 
many men is an affair of geography. Shall they be 
rewarded for being born at Rome, rather than ac 
Mecca? One is told that Mahomet is God's pro* 
phet, and he accordingly fays that Mahomet is God's 
prophet \ the other is told that Mahomet is an im- 
pofior^ and he iays alfo that Mahomet is an im- 
poftw. Each of thofe two boys would affirm the; 
contrary of what he fays now, were he to change 
places. Can perfons of ^diijpdStions fo much a- 
like, be fent the one to heaven, and the other to . 
hell? "When a chUd fays he believes in God, it it 
not in God he believes, but in Peter or James, who 
tell him there is Ibmething called God, and he be* 
Ueves after the manner of Euripides. 

t Jupiter^ if his name he fo^ 

For Uis iy bearfdy vt^^ that I know ♦• 

f^fhaatek in bit tfuiiifiAf Itmt. Thit was the be^inniog of., 
tke tragedy of Menalippe; but the clamoor of the people of 
Athens obliged Euripides to alter it. 

Plotarch lays, that he feemed to have a confidence in the lofty 
iMle and elaborate eloquence of his^riigedy, to venture the in- 
. dignation of the deity. Bnt finding he haa drawn upon himfelf 
the envy of the maltitade he altered it thiu : 

Grtat Jtve^ nvi evim^ recei*ved that f acred nami, 
Fr$m itatb a/cMe^ inii n9t from c^nmM favn, 

Plutarch of love, tranflatcd. by Mr. PhHip*.. 

Yoi. I. D 4 We 
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We belicTC that no child, mrtia dki h^fyn fte 
arrives at the ufe of reafon, will be deprived df 
eternal happinefi ; the Roman catholics beheirc Ac 
fame of the dnldren that hd^ve been bapcind^ 
though thev never heard any mendon of the name 
of God. Hence there ate ca&s in which it is poA* 
ble to be faved without believing in God ; as thofe of 
infancy, or infancnefs, when tlie hosuBi aimd it in* 
capable of the operations neceffiny for cooriitg at n 
knowledge of the Deity. The oi^ difineaoe I 
perceive, reader, between you and me, is Aat yoo 
pcettnd that children have this opacity witn cIm^ 
aie« feven years old, and I do not thidc ^btm U> 
be pofiefled of it even at fifteen* Whether I am 
vmmg, or not, the point in queftion is not an ar- 
ticle of faith, but a fimpie oislervttiM in matual 
hiftory. 

For the fame reaibn it it very dear, thit if a man 
grows old without bdiieving ia God; he wUl not^ £ot ail 
that, be deprived of his prefence in the otherlife, ittde& 
it be owing^ to voluntary folindne6 \ and this I aflbm 
not to be always the cafe. You s^;teewithineinfegaid 
t#perfons whom madnefs has deprived df their mened 
faculties, but hot of their rank as men, and of cowfe 
not of tlieir right to the beneficence of their CieatM. 
Why then ihould not you allow die fiiofie with re* 
iped to thofe who, being fetpiefteied from the world 
ever (ince their infancy, have ipent a favage hfe, de- 
prived of all fuch knowledge as is acquiml only Iw 
human converCe*? Fbr it is evidently impoffiUie 
that fuch a favage could ever raife his re fl caioi ts fo 
high as the knowledge of the true God Reafon in- 
forms us, that -man is puniihable only £>r voluntaiy 
miftakes, and that nothing done under dhe drcmBh 

• Concerning the BfttQral date and How progrefs of the hvaMUi 

4ipderflandir}t, iVc the Hift part of my diTcouifc on the ioeqiu* 
lity of mankind* 

2 fiUC 
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ilance itf aorindble ignosanoe can be imputed to 
him as a ctimc From whence it follows, that in the 
ejre of ^e divine juftke, every man who wouid be.- 
jtiere, had he the necefTary inftiudions, is reputed to 
believe^ and these will be none puni{hed for increr 
dultty» but thofe whon> irilful Uindneft has debarred 
irom feeing the truth. 

Let ius avoid divulguig the truth to thofe, who aie 
ina^ble of underiknding it 1 for this would be 
to fubftitute an error in its place. It would be much 
Jbetter to have no idea at aU of God^ than to enter- 
tain fiich notions as are mcan^ fantaftical, injurious 
and unworthy of the divine Majcfty 1 for it is a le& 
evil not to know him» than to offer hiov a» afiroot. I 
had rather, faid honeft Pluurch^ that pec^le would 
believe there was no fuch perfon as Plutarch in the 
world, than that they Ihould &y, he is unjuft, en- 
vious, jealous, and in his difpofition Co great a ty* 
jsant, as to exaft more of people dian th^ are aUe 
to perform. 

The greateft mcoHveniency arifing from thofe hir 
Aeous roprefentations of the Deity, exhibited to the. 
minds ot children, is that they are not effaced during 
their whole lives i and when they ^w up to men's 
«ftate, they have the fame conceptions of God, as 
when they were children. I knew a very worthy 
woman in Swifierland, who was fo fully convinced 
of the truth of this maxim, that (he would not 
teach her fon his catechifm during his infancy, left 
he ihould be content with thofe crude notions, and 
filled to acquire a better inftrudion, when he at- 
tained the ufe of reafon. This child never heard the 
luune of God f mentioned, but with awe and reve* 
sence^ and whenever he attempted to fpeak of him^ 
was immediately filenced, as if the fubjedt were too 
grand and too fublime for his comprehenfion. This 
referve excited his curiofity : and his pride made 
him wi(h for the time of knowing this myftei^, which, 

D d 2 was 
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yts^ (o carefully concealed ftpm him. The fcfs thtf 
ijppke to btm of God, and the lefs tfaej fufiet^ 
^ him to mention his nanfie, die more dus un« 
knAnii being was the olgeft of his thoughts. The 
child faw God wherever he webt; but the dan- 
ger I apprehend from carrying on this myfferi- 
ous difguife too far, wpuld be the overheating of 
a ybung man's imagination,' ib aa to tocn his 
' brain, and at length to make him a fanatic^ ioftokl 
of a believer. 

But we need be under no fuch apprehenfion for 
my Emilius, who conftantly refufes his attention to 
every thing above his capacity, aiid ihewa the greac- 
eft indiflference to fubjecb he does not underaand. 
There are fo many on which he is accuftomed to fey, 
♦* This is no aflFair of mine," that one more woiud 
give him no great trouble ; and when he begins to 
intereft himfelf in thefe important <)ueftions, it is 
not becaule he has heard them mentioned, but his 
inteile£tuai improvement leads him to diofe en- 
quiries. 

We have (een by what method the human ofiind. 
with due cultivation, approaches thefe myficriea ; 
and r am ready to grant you, that it does not natu- 
rally arrive at this knowledge, even in the midft of 
fociety, till at a more advanced period of life. But 
as there are in focicty inevitable caufcs, which forward 
the progrcfs of the paflions, if the progrcfe of know- 
ledge, which fervcs to regulate thofc pafEons, was, 
not accelerated in the fame manner, then indeed, 
Ihould we "depart from the natural order, and the 
equilibrium would be Ibbverted. When we are not 
our own matters to check the rapidity of a grow- 
ing paflion, we fhould endeavour to rorward thoft 
iiacukies, which ferve to counterbalance it ; io that 
the order of the whole be not inverted^ that thofc 
which ought to move in conjundion, be not le- 
gated i and that man being the fame* individual 
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tvajthamSSit c£ hi% life, fhoold not be adranced 
ta a certain povxc by ot^e of his facddes, "and to a 
different by the reft. 

What a difficulty do I fee here rifing againft "^me I 
a difficulty to much the greater, as it cordlfts lefs Sa 
the thing itfelf, than in the pufillanimity of thofe 
ytho dare not rdblve it : let us besin at leaft widi 
Lventuring to propofe it. . . . Every child ou^t to be 
^brought tip in liis father's religion ^ it is alwavs 
proved to nim, that this, be it what it will» is the 
only true -i^%ion, and that all the odiers are extra- 
vagant and abfuid.. The force of argunients, in this 
refpeft, depends id)iblutely on the (Country in which 
they are propoied. Let a Turk, who finds Chriftianity 
fo ridiculous at Conftantinc^le, go and fee in ^hat 
manner the Koran is treated at Paris. It is chiefly 
in matters of religion that opinion rides triumphant. 
But we who pretend to Ihake off its yoke on all oc* 
xafk)ns, who want to pay no deference to authority* 
and who defire to teach our Emilius nothing but 
what he may learn by himfclf in every country what- 
ever ; in what religion fhall we educate him ? To 
what fefk Ihall we unite the man of nature ? The 
fuifwer is, I think, very plain ; we fhall unite him 
to none of them, but enable him to chufe that, 
to which the beft ufe of his reafbn will dired him. 

Ittcedo per igms 

^uppojitos dneri dohfo* Hor. lib. 2. Od« x«. 

/ incautious tread 
Onfres^ witbfaitblefi embers werj^eai. 

Mr. Franctf* 

it does not figmfy \ my zeal and fincerity have hi- 
therto ierved me infkad of prudence^ Thefe feca* 
rities, I hope, wUl not abandon me in time of ne- 
ceffity. Reader, do not pcpe& firom me any precau** 
tions unworthy a friend to truth. I^f^al) narer 
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hk Gf^t of wf mcmi biu furdjr, I am be peis- 
inicced to m&nA mj own jgdgineo& Infteaa of 
telling you my fentimencs on tois QcoUion^ 1 will 
lay before you the droughts of a maa of nuidv 
g^tattr audioriiy than mylelf. I wairaot die cradi 
of the fads which I am goit^ to relate -, they really 
haf^pened to the author of the paper here tranioibod; 
k u your b^fioeis to Sx whether you can draw any 
inferences fram thence, that may be of ufe to yon 
upon the prefent fubjedt I do not propofe dtber 
the opinion of another, or my own, to you Ux t 
iuJe^ I only fiibmit it to your inquiry. 
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